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HIGH WATER AT LEITH. 


Days. Morn. Even. Days. Morn. 

Sept. H. M. H. M. Sept. H. M. 

Ww. 1 12 7 12 36 Th. 16 12 38 

Th. 2 Fr. 17 

Fe. 3 1 26 1 48 Sa. 18 1 26 

Sa. 4 ee 2 32 Su. 19 1 57 

Su. 5 2 52 3 10 M. 20 2 27 

M. 6 3 2 |. 8 45 Tu. 21 2 58 

Tu. 7 4 83 4 20 W. 22 3 28 

Ww. 8 4 38 4 54 Th. 23 oa 

Th. 9 &§& it 5 29 Fr. 24 4 38 

Fr. 10 5 48 6 il Sa. 25 5 2 

Sa. 11 6 36 ae | Su. 26 6 16 

Su. 12 7 44 8 3l M. 27 7 3s 

M. 13 9 33 10 20 Tu. 28 9 18 

Tu. 14 ll 1 ll 31 W. 29 10 47 

W. 15 ll 55 12 18 Th. 30 ll 47 

MOON’S PHASES. TERMS, &c. 
Mean Time. 1. Partridge shooti i 

Full Moon, Sa. 4. 26 m. past 5 morn. Sing Go. 
Last Quarter, Sa. 11. 42 & morn. 23. Day and night equal. 
New Moon, Su. 19. 33 0 morn. 29. Michaelmas Day. 
First Quarter, Su. 26. 42 10aftern. 30. Hare hunting begins. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MR JOHN KEM- 
BLE. 


“In pride of place—here late the eagle 


flew.” 
Byron. 


To those who, in seeking, “‘ at the 
close of the day,” relief from the dis- 
tractions of business, and renovation 
of spirits, love occasionally to trans- 
port themselves to that mimic world 
of gay scenes and interesting event, 
the theatre,—the disappearance of Mr 
J. Kemble from the stage, where, for 
nearly forty years, he had reigned su- 
preme, its ornament and_ its pride, 
must have felt like the going down of 
the sun—the glorious sun, that throws 
life and splendour on all things. Per- 
haps there are few men, (we do not 
talk of players,) who have been fol- 
lowed into their retirement by kind- 
lier wishes, or whose persons have 
been the objects of more endearing 
remembrances. His name and his 


talents are associated with our earliest 


recollections of enjoyment,—and his 
departure was like the trying farewell 
of some intimate friend of our youth, 
for whose merits the lapse of years 
had not abated, but increased’ our 
fondness and admiration. How, in- 
deed, should it be otherwise? He 
who so often ap before us in 
the guise of the hero—that master- 
spirit which again and again lifted 
— into-its own exalted atti- 
ude, . an cefully pressed upon 
them the he who 
so long stood in our sight a majestic 
monument of all that was elegant and 
lignified in look and deportment,— 


can never lay aside that classic robe 
of fine associations, in which a thou- 
sand recollections combine to invest 
him. Though retired from the gaze 
and the applause of crowded theatres, 
he has not gone to mope in the inani- 
ty of cheerless solitude, but to spend 
his last days in elegant pursuits, to 
enjoy the affection, and respect his 
talents and character have acquired 
him, and, as he has authorized us to 
to occupy himself with those 
i uties, 
Which crave 


Some space between the theatre and 
ve$ 

That like the Roman in the Capitol, 

He may adjust his mantle e’er he fall. 


So engaged, till the curtain finally 
drops es his mortal scene, admira- 
tion will haunt his literary solitude. 
This is some abatement from the 
common doom of his profession ; for 
in general nothing is so ephemeral 
and evanescent as histrionic fame. The 
wo embalms his genius in the 
gures of his canvas, and the statu- 
erects to his—lasting monuments 
of marble ; the poet, who pours forth 
his soul in verse, lives in his own 
page, and is enabled thus to commune 


with a very distant generation ; the — 


orator wraps himself up in the thun- 
ders of his volume, and lifts his voice 
to thronging multitudes, long after 
his bones have mouldered in the dust. 
The actor only shrinks from time’s award, 
Feeble tradition is his memory’s guard ; 
Even matchless Kemble’s art 
No fixed effect, no model leaves behind. 
The grace of action, the adapted mien, 
Faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 
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The expressive glance, whose subtle com- 
ment draws 
Entranced attention and a mute applause ; 
Gesture that marks with force and feeling 
fraught, 
A sense in silence, and a will in thought ; 
Harmonious speech whose pure and liquid 
tone 
Gives verse a music, scarce confessed its 
own ; 
Passion’s wild break, and frown that awes 
the sense, 
And every charm of gentler eloquence 3 
All perishable !—like the electric fire, _ 
But strike the frame, and as they strike 
expire. — 


The cessation of such talents as Mr 
Kemble possessed, from their wonted 
exercise, strongly forces upon us the 
regret, that so little can be done to 
fix, and preserve, and recal those ef- 
fects which never failed to excite ad- 
miration. Even that little is only 
in the power of the pencil or the 
chisel ; words are quite impotent in 
seizing and reproducing those grand 
but fleeting impressions. But though 
it is not in our power to conjure up a 
picture as bright, or a monument as 

pable as the reality, we must yet 
be allowed to indulge for a little in 
the recollection of what afforded us 
delight, however dim and shadowy 
our remin scences may be. 

Among all the present competitors 
for theatrical fume, there is scarcely 
any similarity to Kemble. Never was 
an actor more highly gifted by Nature 
in all the exterior qualities that en- 
torce admiration. His person was 
the model of majesty. His face was 
cast in the finest mould of Roman 
beauty, and an eye, like the eagle’s, 
told that the mind within was not in- 
ferior in grace or in power. An air 
of inherent dignity attended his every 
‘motion. He spoke—he moved—he 
looked like a king. His attitudes 
were such as Canova might study ; 
and without extravagance, sometimes 
when you gazed upon his exquisitely 
formed features, the dark rolling of 
his matchless eye, the grace and dig- 
nity of his erect forehead, the impos- 
ing march of his majestic and sym- 
metrical form, and al] these animated, 
uplifted, sublimed by some lofty 
thought, there fleeted across the mind 
tor a moment, the bright idea of 
scmething more than human. 

Quite in unison with these extra- 
ordinary personal qualities was the 


perfect propriety of his taste, both in 
costume and in gesture, both in the 
external decoration of the stage, (when 
that was under his control, ) and in his 
picturesque disposition of all the 
groupes and figures to whom he gave 
impulse and direction. His very dress 
spoke. It possessed you at once with 
a correct conception of the assumed 
character, and prepared you for its 
particular course of sentiment and ac- 
tion. He never made his entrée, as 
Garrick sometimes used to do, to com- 
mune with the witches on the blasted 
heath, in a laced coat, powdered wig, 
and silk stockings; nor did he ever 
strut his Roman generalship across 
the stage in tight buckskins, and mi- 
litary boots varnished with Warren's 
most poetical jet-gloss. If he came 
before you as the murderer of Dun- 
can, you saw him appear in the true 
Scottish garb; if he personated the 
Roman, the very folds of his drapery 
were classical. When he sat in the 
chair of the self-devoted Patriot, you 
were never offended by beholding the 
contemplations of Plato modernized, 
(as is commonly the case on the 
stage,) into the form of a neat printed 
octavo : he presented them under their 
original appearance, having restored 
them to their scroll of papyrus or 
parchment. 

That Mr Kemble was all-perfect, 
we are far from asserting. Imperfec- 
tion attaches itself to every thing hu- 
man ; and as he must be a cynic in- 
deed, to whose eye the sun appears 
darker, because his telescope has dis- 
covered a few spots on its disk, s0 
where, asin Kemble, we meet with 
an assemblage of rare and noble qua- 
lities, we must be worse than vish 
if we reject and despise them, use 
they are mingled with some alloy. 
What most disappointed an audience 
in Mr Kemble was the weakness of 
his voice, which corresponded so little 
with the power and full developement 
of his other physical qualities. The 
amplitude of his chest and the gran- 
deur of his whole aspect gave you rea- 
son to expect a voice of thunder ; and 
it was not a little vexatious when the 
big effort passed without effect, and 
the travailing of the mountain a 
duced nothing but a mouse. et 
after all, perhaps, this defect has been 
exaggerated. Since many actors less 
gifted with other essentials have con- 
trived to out-herod him by dint ef 
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brazen lungs, and since both his taste 
and his natural capabilities refused to 
accompany these Bombastes Furiosos 
into all the excess of their vulgar vo- 
ciferation ; the richness of his modu- 
lation, the intelligence and retinement 
of his elocution, seem to have been 
lost sight of. 

It has been also clamorously object- 
ed, that his art was too apparent, that 
his pompous dignity was so incessant- 
ly maintained as to be obtrusive and 
disgusting; that he too rigorously 
observed Hamlet’s rule of “ acquiring 
and begetting a temperance in the 
very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind 
of passion,” which, if it gave smooth- 
ness to the whole, gave also a pitiful 
tameness; that every gesture was 
measured with minute precision ; that 
he never ventured to move a step, or 
even to wave his hand without the 
most cautious study ; that he was far 
too anxious about the grouping and 
disposing of the subordinate stage- 
puppets, so'that you forgot the hero 
in the drill-serjeant, and had the fine 
illusion of the august Roman too of- 
ten broken by the intrusion of the 
schooled and imperative Mr Kemble ; 
that, in short, he never burst away, 
like Cooke or Kean, from the tram- 
mels of methodical precision in the ir- 
regular career of tempestuous passion. 
All these deficiencies and overdoings 
were very pointedly put in some lines 
of a poem called the Thespiad. 


Precise in passion, cautious even in rage, 


‘Lo! Kemble comes, the Euclid of the 


stage 5 

Who moves in given angles, squares a 
start, 

And blows his Roman beak by rules of 


art, 

Writhes with a grace to agony unknown, 
And gallops half an octave in a groan. 

These vituperations were in some 
instances just, but they were often 
urged in ignorance by minute critics 
who could not expand their minds to 
a eomprehension of the whole, who 
could only nibble bit by bit, and count 
the beats of their stop-watches. That 
very stoical apathy of manner which 
offended their fustian taste, was a vir- 
tue and a mark of magnanimity in 
the personation of most of his cha- 
racters, the tone of which (we except 
Hamlet and a few others) was of that 
lofty and severe cast, that they aimed 
at repelling instead of yielding to the 
agency of human passions, and stood 
far aloof from the petty jealousies and 
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agitating moods of meaner minds. 
Certainly Kemble could not adapt 
himself to all characters. He had not 
the tact and versatility of Garrick, and 
his representation during the course 
of the same piece was frequently very 
unequal. 
Thus, his Hamlet had too much of 
the “‘ antique Roman” in it to be per- 
fect. He could not soften himself down 
into that pensive softness with which 
the exquisite fancy of the poet has in- 
vested the young Dane. He _ bore 
his inevitable melancholy with too 
heroic and unbending a fortitude ; 
nor did he display with sufficient de- 
licacy that superficial sportiveness of 
behaviour which, in the reserved and 
hear--stricken Hamlet, conceals dee 
grief and distraction of mind, anc 
makes them more pathetic and more 
alarming. He had not tact for the 
accommodating amiableness of the 
young prince’smanners. Always sus- 
tained, he seemed not to acquiesce in 
the author’s humour for ease and fa- 
miliarity, and to feel it somewhat like 
a derogation from his dignity to smile 
with the gay and to laugh with the gid- 
dy. Perhaps he had not fathomed 
the delicate metaphysics of the cha- 
racter. But for princely dignity of 
mien and air, for though:ful- 
ness and pensive philosophy, who 
could surpass Mr Kemble? His sar- 


castic reception of the hireling spies — 


upon his conduct, the bitter taunts 
with which he upbraids his uncle-fa- 
ther and aunt-mother, were quite ex- 
quisite, fitted to blast and wither those 
on whom they fell. 

In the earlier scenes of Richard IIT., 
where the mind must be distorted 
and compressed under the mask of 
dissimulation, he was not happy ; but, 
when Richard throws off entirely the 
cloak of hypocrisy under which he 
crept to the throne, and breaks out in- 
to all the pride and recklessness of a- 
vowed despotism, Kemble could give 
the direct impression of his energetic 
character better than any man; nor 
in his earlier years did he yield to any 
in the bustling bravery of the fight, 


_or in the fearful hideousness of the 


catastrophe. 

The character of Zanga was more 
suited to his- powers,—a prince de- 
guid into the state of servitude,— 

rm under higher auspices than.the 
petty lord to whom he is condemned 
to bow in reluctant submission,—tor- 
tured by the poignant sense of wrongs 
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not to be forgiven,—and spurred on 
to the deadliest schemes of revenge by 
the burning consciousness of what was 
et due to his high character. The 
indignant and haughty spirit of the 
Moor rages within him, not to be re- 
pressed by any curb. Nothing could 
finer, nothing nobler, than his 
proud resumption of majesty in the 
closing scene. 


Fallen Christian, thou mistak’st my cha- 
racter. 

Look on me—who am 1? I know thou 
say'st, 

The Moor, a slave,—an abject, beaten 
slave :— 

But look again—has six years’ cruel bon- 
dage 

Extinguished majesty so far that nought 

Shines here to give an awe of one above 
thee 

Thou see’st a prince—whose father thou 
hast slain! &c. 

But the character of Macbeth, in 
which he took farewell of Scotland, 
was altogether his own. Before the 
murder of Duncan, he exquisitel 
mingled his vaulting ambition with 
the misgivings and the relentings of 
Nature; and, after the murder, we 
can conceive nothing approaching 
nearer to the fearful truth than the 
throbs, and throes, and agonies of 
soul, which lacerate and rend him,—. 
than the inquietude which haunts his 
footsteps wherever he goes,—than the 
basilisk-terrors which startle him even 
in the sunshine, glare upon him from 
the hell-illumined cavern, or sting 
him on his lonely pillow. 

Oh! full of scorpions is my mind.— 
——_——— Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy. 


Whoever has seen the rich combina- 
tion of the brother’s and the sister’s 
genius in the representation of this 
awful tragedy, has no hi: her dramatic 
exhibition to look forward to. Would 
that Shak could have seen it ! 
We have said that Mr Kemble 


could not adapt himself equally to 
every character. Some acters 


there are, and those now very much 
in vogue, for the faithful representa- 
tion of which his very excellencies in- 
capacitated him. Thus it was that his 
occasional attempts at comedy were as 
unsuccessful as they were injudicious. 
_ His forte lay not in the ready and na- 

tural exhibition of every-day life. He 
failed here, as in scorn of such easy 
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excellence. It was only when he had 
to embody ideal grandeur, or to breathe 
forth some high poetical conception or 
herotc thought, that his whole soul 
came willingly to the effort. He al- 
ways aimed at being superhuman ; 
and so, when ordinary life came to be 
pourtrayed, there was a want of ease, 
and freshness, and reality. Even in 
Penruddock, though -the general im- 
pression conveyed was most striking, 
—nay, even tremendously powerful,— 
he failed to relieve its elevation, and 
to enhance the delicacy of the por- 
trait, by those familiar touches which 
every unsophisticated taste demand- 
ed:, Neither, for a similar reason, was 
he at-home in Sir Giles Over-reach. 
It was in Kemble, indeed, to kindle 
into his courage, and swell with his 
ambition; but he had no talents for 
manifesting the griping selfishness of 
this piece of hoary-headed avarice, or 
for developing the shuffling duplicity 
of the consummate villain, or for ex- 
hibiting his disgusting vulgarity. For 
all these, not only his formed manner, 
but his very soul, seemed to have an 
instinctive repugnance. Any thing 
like meanness of aspect, or coarseness 
of passion, or degradation of taste, 
were spurned away by the habitual 
elevation of his thoughts and his de- 
portment. 

It was when he ascended the steps 
of the Capitol to bid a tyrant die,—it 
was when he stood proudly among 
the relics of the Roman senate, and 
urged his fellow-patriots to win free- 
dom’s battle, or to fall,—it was when 
he daringly presented himself among 
his enemies as the wronged outcast 
from his country, the vindictive as- 
serter of his rights,—that the full con- 
genial majesty of his character shone 
gloriously forth. Then, as was fit- 
ting, we lost sight of the actor entire- 
ly, and beheld—not Mr Kemble, but 
—Brutus, and Cato, and Coriolanus 
alternately before us, and it was im- 
possible to resist the impression that. 


the Genius of old Rome 
reverend 


Roused by the shout of millions. — 


We cannot quote the la of 
the poet throughout the whole evolu- 
tion of these characters, and, of course, 
we cannot do justice to Mr Kemble’s 
representation of them ; yet we feel 


pleasure in particularizing a few beau- 
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ties that live more prominently in the 
memory. 


We shall pass over all the rest, to 
come to his Coriolanus, which of all 
his characters is most closely assuciat- 
ed with our idea of him, and most in- 
tensely reverts upon our admiration. 
In his person the conceptions of the 

t met with their periect prototype. 
The very beau-ideal of Roman majes- 
ty moved before the audience. There 
you beheld the unbending soul, whom 
scarce the endearment of kindred 
could soften from the utmost stern- 
ness of its purpose, glowing with all 
the generous ardour of patriotism, till 
hurried by injury into sweeping and 
impetuous revenge. These were ele- 
ments which found in Mr Kemble the 
most congenial energies, and which 
kindled his heroic countenance and 
mind into their proudest and most 
forceful display. When, in the first 
scene, he comes forth,—the haughty 


patrician among the mutinous plebeian 
rabble,—even before a word is utter- 


ed, the spectator is arrested to gaze on 
the noblest form he had ever seen, 
rearing itself into the most majestic 
attitude, and quelling with a look of 
conscious authority the tumult of the 
crowd,—his right arm erected in fear- 
less command,—his chest distended 
with confidence and courage,—his 
purple robe ‘magnificently depending 
trom his shoulder, as if it shared in 
the wearer’s triumph. Nor is the deep 
and settled disdain with which he 
contemplates the multitude assembled 
before him more in character than that 
proud exultation in which all the war- 
rior breaks out, when he finds an ene- 
my worthy of his prowess,—when he 
learns that the Volscians are in arms, 
with Tullus Aufidius at their head. 


I’m glad on’t.— 
Were half to half the world by the eats, 
and he 
Upon my party, I’d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him. He isa lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 


Nothing could be more finely con- 
ceived than the characteristic fiérté 
which animated his reply, when Bru- 
tus attempts to remonstrate with him 
on his treatment of the people. 


Brut. Call’t not a plot. 
The people cry you mocked them,—called 


Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 
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Cor. Have you informed them since ? 


The suddenness of the retort convey- 
ed in the last line, with the penetrat- 
ing look which accompanied it, was 
well fitted to abash the envious tri- 
bune, and make him shrink into him- 
self. 

Nor do we recollect of ever having 
witnessed any thing finer in its wa 
than the dis«laintul astonishment wit 
which he receives the “ absolute shall” 
of Sicinius. The imperious and in- 
censed Roman treads the insult under 
his foot. His contempt, when it finds 
vent, first bursts forth in a terrible 
emphasis, then gradually checks its 
own force, lowers, and sinks into a 
sarcastic playfulness. 


Sic. It is a mind 
That shall remain a poison where it is,’ 
Not poison any farther. 

Cor. Shall remain ! 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ! mark 


you, 
His absolute shall,—shall ! 


“ There was a laughing devil in his 
sneer.” In like manner, when one of 
the tribunes comes to drag him before 
the people, his fearless and resolute 
dignity sends the daring, officious 
fool from his presence, like a sparrow 
scared away by an eagle. 


Cor. Hence, or I shall shake thy benes 
Out of thy garments ! 


Throughout the scene, which ends in 
the banishment of Coriolanus, Mr 
Kemble’s genius pervaded the whole 
theatre with his own feelings of 
haughty disdain. You beheld a mighty 
mind, unsubdued by indignity, pour- 
ing back confusion upon the pigmy 
dispensers of his fate. 

Who, that has ever seen it, will 
forget his appearance in the Volscian 
camp, when, in an attitude of most 
solemn grarideur, and with an expres- 
sion of eye and countenance that 
would have mocked even the imitative 
efforts of Apelles, he stands by the 
statue of Mars, as if his spirit vied 
with the prowess and the pride of the 
fabled god? It more than justified the 
exclamation of the Volscian officer,— 


felt 
As if the presence of a god had struck me. 
We do not attempt a de 


description of 
the scene, though we love to dwell 


upon it, in which his mother, wife, 


and child, with the matrons of Rome, — 
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present themselves before him, and 
with tears and melting appeals entreat 
him to quit the Volscian camp, and 
be again the saviour of his country. 
The conflict betwixt affection and ven- 

nce was sustained as Nature would 
ire sustained it. In the two simple 
words, “ Leave me!” there was a 
world of expression, a terrible picture 
of the distraction that was tearing his 
soul in twain. The choked utterance 
seemed not to come from the lips, but 
to burst from the quivering cores of 
the heart. 

Once more, what a deluge of pas- 
sion breaks out upon Aufidius in the 
last scene! It was not sport to call 
him a Boy of tears. The depth of 
anger, astonishment, and disdain with 
which he reiterated the word Boy, 
carried in it something sublime, and 
sealed upon the audience ar inefface- 
able impression of the firmest manli- 
ness, the proudest magnanimity. 


Measureless liar! thou hast made my heart 

Too big for what contains it—Boy ! 

If you have writ your annals true, "tis 
there, 

That, like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 

Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli— 

Alone I did it—Boy ! 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRIT- 
ERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No. V. 


In my last article, which brought 
the English drama down to the year 
1587, I gave several disjointed quo- 
tations from the tragedy of the 
“€ Misfortunes of Arthur,” by Tho- 
mas Hughes. I was well convinced 
at the time, that the striking charac- 
ter of those passages would attract 
considerable attention to that almost 
unknown, and I may say without qua- 
lification, admirable production, writ- 
ten by a person hitherto a non-entity 
in our literary history, and partially 
prepared by unquestionably the great- 
est man of an age in which great men 
abounded. Every body knows in how 
many different shapes Gorboduc has 
appeared within the last thirty or for- 
ty years—how often it has re- 
printed, extracted, criticised, and dis- 
sected, as forming of itself an era in 
our drama ; and I now learn, that in 
consequence of what has been so re- 
cently said of the “ Misfortunes of 
Arthur,” a work infinitely superior in 


point of poetic excellence, it is intend- 
ed to re-publish that tragedy precisely 
in the form in which it exists, in the 
only printed copy with which I ‘am 
acquainted. In the meantime, I am 
desirous of adding something to the 
analysis I have already made, in order 
to enable the reader to form a more 
correct estimate of the piece as a 
whole. The extracts I have furnish- 
ed were unconnected—they could only 
be judged of in their separate merit, 
and we all know that a play might be 
a very bad one as a whole, which con- 
tained passages that, taken by them- 
selves, displayed both beauty and 
power. It is a point, however, that 
would not be disputed by such as had 
read the entire performance, that 
The Misfortunes of Arthtr” is as 
excellent and perfect as a whole, (esti- 
mating it by certain rules which the 
writer seems to have laid down for 
himself, and making a very few allow- 
ances for the state of literature of the 
time,) as the short quotations fur- 
nished in my last are vigorous, cha- 
racteristic, and poetical. But for this 
fact, which I consider undeniable, I 
should not have laid so much stress 
upon the piece, but hitherto Sack- 
ville’s heavy prosing tragedy has not 
only been loaded with more praise 
than is due to it, but has absorbed 
much of the applause merited by pro- 
ductions nearly contemporary. “* The 
Misfortunes of Arthur” being un- 
known to them, we cannot blame 
Warton and others for not paying tri- 
bute to it. 

As a favourable opportunity is now 
afforded, I will a of a 
scene between Mordred the usurper 
and Conan, an honest counsellor, 
which will give the reader something 
of an idea of the spirited mode in 
which the dialogue is generally con- 
ducted: it is from Act ii. scene 2, after 
Mordred has sustained his first defeat. 

Conan. O spare, t’weare saffer to be 

lou’de. 

Mordred. As safe 
To be obaide. | 

Cona. Whiles you command but well. 

Mord. Where rulers dare command but 

what is well, 
Powre is but prayer, commandment but 
uest. 

Cona. If powre be ioynde with right, 

Mord. My will most goe for right. 

m 

Mord. My sword shall force assent. 
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Cona. No, Gods forbid. 
Mord. What, shall I stande whiles Ar- 
thur sheads my bloode ? 
And must I yielde my necke vnto the axe? 
Whom Fates constraine, let him forgoe 
his blisse ; 
But he that needlesse yeldes vnto his bane, 
When he may shunne, doth well deserve to 
Joose 
The good he cannot vse: who would sus- 
taine 
A baser life, that may maintaine the best ? 
We cannot part the crown ; a regall throne 
Is not for two; the scepter fittes but one: 
But whether isthe ttest of vs two, 
That must our swordes decerne, and short- 
ly shall ! 
Cona. How much were you to be re- 
nowmed more, 
If casting off these ruinous attempts, 
You woulde take care how to supplie the 
losse 
Which former warres, and forraigne broyles 
have wrought ; 
How to deserue the people’s heartes with 
peace, 
With quiet rest and deepe desired ease. 
Not to increase the rage that long hath 
raignde, 
Nor to destroy the realme you seeke to rule. 
Your father rearde it vp, you plucke it 
downe : 
You loose your countrey whiles you winne 
it thus; 
To make it yours you striue to make it 
none, 
Where kings impose too much, the com- 
mons grudge ; * 
Good will withdrawes, assent becomes but 
slow. 
Mord. Must I to gaine renowne, in- 
curre my place, 
Or hoping prayse sustaine an exiles life ? 
Must I for countries ease disease my selfe, 
Or for their loue dispise my owne estate ?+ 


* Instead of the words “* commons 
grudge,”’ the words ** realme enuies” have 
been substituted, by sealing a small slip 
over the original: this has been done in 
many places throughout the play ; some- 
times probably to avoid offensive political 
allusions, and sometimes to gratify the 
author, who seems to have altered his 
mind in several substitutions. A few of 
these slips are only fastened at one end, so 
as to give the reader an opportunity of de- 
ciding for himself. ; 

+ Instead of the foregoing four lines, the 
—— have been annexed on a separate 

‘* The first art in a kingdome is to scorne 
The enuie of the realme: he cannot rule 
That feares to be enuide. What can di- 


vorce 
Enuie from soueraigntie ? Must my de- 
serte 
VOL, ¥. 
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No. °Tis my happe that Brytain serues 
my tourne ; 
That feare of me doth make the subiects 
crouch ; 
That what they grudge they doconstrayned 
eeld. 


If their assents be slowe my wrath is swift, 
Whom fauour failes to bende, let furie 
breake ! 
If they be yet to learne, let terrour teach 
What kings may doe, what subiects ought 
to beare. 
Then is a kingdome at a wished staye, 
When whatsoeuer the soueraigne wills or 
nilles, 
Men be compelde as well to praise as beare, 
And subiects willes inforc’d against their 
willes. 
Cona. But who so seekes true praise and 
iust renowme, 
Would rather seeke their praysing heartes 
then tongues. 
Mord. True praise may happen to the 
basest groome, 
A forced prayse to none, but to a prince. 
I wish that most that subiects most repine. 
Cona. But yet where warres doe threat-. 
en your estate, 
There needeth friendes to fortifie your 
crowne. 
Mord. Ech crowne is made of that at- 
tractive moulde, | 
That of it selfe it drawes a full defence. 
Cona. That is a iust, and no vsurped 
crowne ; 
And better were an exiles life, then thus 
Disloyally to wronge your sire and liedge. 
Thinke not that impious crimes can pros- 
per long, 
A time they scape, in time they be re- 


paid 
Mord. The hugest crimes bring best 
successe to some. 
Cona. Those some be rare. 
Mord. Why may not I be rare ? 
Cona. It was their hap. 
Mord. It is my hope. 
Cona. But 
May misse where hap doth hurle, 
Mord. So hap may hit 
Where hope doth aime. 
Cona. But hap is last, and rules 
The stearne. 


Mert. S hope is first, and hoists the 
Cona. Yet feare ; the first and last dos 
sielde agree. 
Mord. Nay, dare; the first and last 
haue many meanes. 
But cease at length; your speach molests 
me much : 
give Mordred leave to 
What Conan neither can allow nor like. 


In this scene many minor faults 
could undoubtedly be pointed out; 
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166 On. the Dremeteccs- 


them the puerik 
ape fouls. anc om 
anc compenestec for ths 


ert and migour of the whore cor 
heave the above 
7), 


2 


con G WIth the 
- > 
. 
guste 2 that he mast 
of the error which the noble 
pret. Decauee Dat Ue 


enlace of 2 

ehell now quit “ 
Arthur” mw 
ther: om 


The Misfortunes 
ch, as I have 
apprceximation to 

the Romantic Drama, from the 
year 1587. to the period ben 

appreLend Bobert Greene. one of 


riters ot the 


the moost celebrated 
Gay, trst composed 2 piece for the 
stage. Puttimg Shakespear's ill- 
founded clamm out of the question. it 
is not cary, perhaps not possible, to 
tecertain which of the other stage 
poets has a right to be considered fhe 
fother of the Romantic Drama. Greene, 
Marlowe, ami Peele, may be comsider- 
ed the candidates for the distinction, 
but in estim ating their pretensions, 
no judgment can be formed from the 
riod when their works were printed, 
pause it often ned that a play 
€id not issue from until very 
many years ofter it had first been act- 
ed et the theatre. Of this a tedious 
hist of instances might be furnished, 
and though the cases mav be rare 
where fifty or sixty years elapsed be- 
tween the two events,* five or six 
years was by no means an unusual 
space. If we were to decide this point 
by printed dates, Peele would be suc- 
cessful, but judging by extrinsic evi- 
dence, Marlow and Greene seem the 
rivals for the honour of being the in- 
ventor, or istroducer of this new 


not printed until 1657 though 
likely before 159%. ployed mon 


sheet of drcmatic Nome of 
pices for the stage were 


~~ 


‘ed during bis hfe dezth un 


1584. 
158% br: hs 


Scyth 
bed in the year 


= 


It cea, tha 
Greene wes 2 writer for the theatre be- 


fore 1568, when he primted prove 
parr caled Perrmecizs. the Bia -- 


very successful, for be states thot r 
had been sxid that “ he could no: 
make his upon the Si2ce it 
tr buskine, everie word 
the faburden of Bc 
bell at the same 
than bint Marlowes “ Tombur- 
barng been acted with tx 
great applanse, and ridicules thos 
who pnded themselves writinz 
blank verse. The whole pessagze 
curious, 25 comnected wi with the history 
of our stage, and has not, I believe. 
been quoted. Greene observes thet 
he does not imitate the style of thos 
pieces, “ darmz God out of heaven 
with that atheist Tuamberlan, or blas- 
pheming with the mad preest of the 
sunne: but let me rather ram | 
pocket vp the asse at Diogenes’s 
than wantonly set out such impious 
instanecs of intollereble poetrie ; such 
mad and poets that have 
pheticall spirits, as bred of M 
race, if there be any in England, dest 
set the end of seollarisme im an Eng- 
lish blank verse, I thinke either it is 
the humour of a nouice that tickles 
them with self-loue, or too much fre- 
guenting the hot house, (to vse a Ger- 
iuaine prouerb,) hath swet out all the 
greatest part of their wits which wasts 
as the Italians say poco 
poco. If I speake darkely, gentle- 
men, and offend with this digression, 
I craue pardon, in that I but answere 
stage.” Most of this is le- 
velled at Marlowe, who 
logue of his “ Tamberiaine” by 2 cen- 
¢ of rime as theretofore used in 
theatrical representations : 


“ From jygging vaines of riming mother 
wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keepes in 

Weele lead you to the stately tent of war,” 


larne.” 
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The grest compliant 
Greene west likely was, that 
Was fortunate with the 
qucience bad brmseit 
previously acted, so that, 
be emtitied to be 
esteemed the father of the Romantic 
jong as is Gear abd und: 
Shakespeare bes no claim whaievsor wo 
that character. will now. 
jure, proceed w periurm the promise 
m my lest, by reviewing one of 
earhest and rarest drematk 
productions, his “ Acoffish Hestoric 
James the Fourth” 

I heve already observed, that non 
of the five pleys. m writing 
in print befere 1594, but the 
now in our hands was nut 
unwl 1598, though entered on 
the books of the Stalheners company 
tour vears earler, and acted, no doubt, 
time before the author s death m 
i582 It bears internal evhience of 
being the work of a yeunz man. and 
certamly sets st defiance all the rules 
which been long held bindimg 
upon the dram2. —— its 
early date is derived from 
of rimes with which it Fg for 
the writer, whether from policy or 
preference, (probably the latter, juds- 
inc by the quotation from his Per: 
medes,) accommodated himself to the 
vulgar error, and did not wholly adopt 
blank verse as the vehicle of incident 
and passion. The best chronclozy af 
the plays of Shakespeare is to be form- 
ed according to this test, for biank 
verse, when once introduced, daily 
coned ground in popular favour. 

The title of Greene's play at leagth 
is this: “ The Scottish Historie of 
James the Fourth, dame at Flodden. 
Entermixed with a pleasant Comedie, 
presented by QOboram, king of the 
fayeries: As it bath been sundrie 
times publikely plaide. Written by Opens 
Robert Greene, Maister of Arts. 
Omne tulit punctum. London, print- 
ed by Thomas Creede, 1598.” It is 
curious on one account, independent 
of its rarity, its peculiarity, and its 

Shakespeare 


merit, viz. seems to 
he wrote 
his Henry VIII. In a note upon the 
Epilogue to Henry VIII. Dr Farmer 
(one of the most learned and judici- 
ous of Shakespeare’s commentators, 


tine wha. 


ry 


however_is hum no cress 
pease) observes. that “ appears 
trom stows. thet Robert Greeme wrete 
semmewhst om this and ® ix 
met that the mistake (fac 
pothins eke of the & 


exist) 2 cer degre: 
Shakespeare's Heary VILL 


Hitarical acruracy We no 
ckpect in pradectien of this 
ture, though prefessime to be esta- 
bhsbed upoe public ewemts ; bat, mde 
pendent of the characters, there is 2 
ren nbiencss between the two stares. 


—thus Aime James tobking 2 distaste 
10 Qeeen Deraties, who answers 


to Qaeen Catherine, falls im Jowe wath 
2 besutiful voung lady of bumble 
rank, called Jéc, who may be con- 
sidered as representing Aune Bullen ; 
im order to obtaim her, he diverces 
and bhanishe: his queen, wha, not- 
withstanding. cantmurs faithful, and 
checks 3 rebelbon of his subjects. 
Ids. om the other hand. refuses the 
ried to a young noble, while Doro- 
thea, by the intervention of the King 
of Encland, called Arius, (why I came 
hot conjecture,) is restered ultumately 
to her husband and her throne. The 
in the story, therefore, is 
partial, but the character of Ids 
considerably stronger simila- 
rity to that of Anne Bullen ; and the 
following dislague between ‘ber and 
the Countess of Arrain, her mother, 
im sentiment and expression, cannot 
fail to remind the reader of the con- 
versation between Anne Bullen and 
the ald lady, where the former utters 
that often-quoted sentence, 
I swear ‘us better te be lowly bern, 
And range with humble hvers im content, 
Tham to be perk’d up im a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
Act L. sc. I. of Greene's History, in 
which the resemblance will be nounced, 


opens mn the following mannar— 
Enter the Cowuntess of Arrain, with Fda, 
her daughicr, in theyr porch, sifting at 


Ida. Not im 
ot in delights, or pempe, or 


ve 
= 
: 
+ 
fesse. Faire Ida might you chuse 
the greatest F 
| Wherem, my daughter, should your hiking 
be ? 
N 


= oma 


tie 
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honest poore ; 
For she that sits at fortune’s feet alowe 
Is sure she shall not taste a further woe. 
But those that prancke on top of fortune’s 


Count. Tut, foolish maide, each one 
contemneth need. 

Ida. Good reass why; they know not 
good indeed. 

Count. Many, marrie then, on whom 
distresse doth loure. 

Ida. Yes, they that virtue deeme an 
honest dowre. 

Madame, by right this world I may com- 


pare 
Unto my worke, wherein with heedful care, 
The heavenly workmaa plants with curious 
hand 


As I with ‘needle drawe each thing on 
land ; 

Even as he list: some men like to the 
rose 

Are fashioned fresh ; some in their stalkes 
do close, 

And borne do suddaine die: some are but 
weeds, 

And yet from them a secret good proceeds. 

I, with my needle, if I please, may blot 


. The fairest rose within my cambricke plot, 


God, with a becke, can change each world- 
poore to earth, the begger to a king. 
What then hath man wherein he well may 


boast, 
Since by a becke he lives, &c. 


A courtier then enters to salute Ida 


_ from the king, much in the same style 


as the Lord-Chamberlain in Henry 
VILI.: yet although it seems likely 
that our greatest dramatic poet had 
this piece in his memory, he has made 
no more use of it than he did of 
Drayton and Munday’s Henry V. 
when writing his own production of 
the same name. Ateukin, the king’s 
flattering favourite, is entrusted with 
the direct courtship of Ida for his 
sovereign, and the subsequent extract 
is e part of the scene between him 


- the heroine. It is also from Act 


te ef your face, 
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te, 
Hee findes himselfe made captive vnto 
love, 
And though his power and maiestie re- 
quires 
A straight command before an humble 


sute, 


Yet hee his mightinesse doth so abase 
As to intreat your favour, honest maid. 


Ida. Is he not married, Sir, vnto a 
queen ? 

Ateu. He is. 

Ida. And are not they by God accurst, 


That sever those whom he hath knit in 


one ? 
Atcu. They bee; what then ? we seeke 
not to displace 


The princesse from her seate; but since 


by love 
The king is made your owne, he is reso- 
lute 
In private to accept your dalliance 
In spight of warre, watch, or worldly eye. 
Ida. Oh, how he talkes!—as if he 
should not die, 
As if that God in iustice once would winke 
Upon that fault I am asham’d to thinke! 
Ateu. Tut, mistresse, man at first was 
born to erre ; 
Women are not all formed to bee saints : 
*Tis impious for to kill our natiue king, 
Whom by a little fauour we may saue. 
Jda. Better than live unchaste to live 
in graue. 
Ateu. He shall erect your state and well. 
Ida. But can his warrank keep my soul 


from hell ? 
Ateu. He will inforce if you resist his 
sute. 


Ida. What! though the world may 
shame to him account ; 
To be a king of men and worldly pelfe, 
Yet a power to rule and guide him- 
Aiteu. 1 know you gentle ladie, and the 
care 
Both of your honour and his graces health, 
Makes me confused in this daungerous 
State. 
Ida. 50 counsell him, but sooth not 
thou his sinne ; 
*Tis vaine allurement that doth make him 


loue: 


I shame to heare, be vou ashamde to 
moue ! 


In the end she proves too much for 
the persuasions of this cunning para- 
site, and he is dismissed unsuccessful. 
These are specimens of the gentler 
parts of this production, but there are 


* In the printed copy this line is ¢ro- 
neously given to Atewkin, when it is cer- 
tainly a continuation of the answer of Ida. 
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he Count. And why ? Hath wrought so much in him, that, now La “a 
| Ida. Since these are meanes to drawe 
| the minde 
From perfect good, and make true iudge- m 
ment blind. gl 
4 Bit Count. Might you haue wealth and for- \ sa 
Ag, if tunes richest store ? | Loa vi 
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Still fear a change, and fearing catch a 
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not wanting others of more bustle 
and interest in the plot, as well as of 
more vigour in the language. Dou- 
glas and some confederate peers for- 
sake the king in consequence of his 
vices and tyranny; but his faithful 
Queen Dorothea, though driven from 
her throne, thus endeavours to per- 
suade the nobles to return to their al- 
legiance. 


Dorothea—|To Douglas.| Ah father! 
are you so estranged from loue, 
From due alleageance to your prince and 


To leaue your king when most he needs 
your help? 

The thriftie husbandmen are neuer wont 

That see their lands unfiuitful to forsake 
them ; 

But when the mould is barren and ynapt, 

They toyle the plowe, and make the fal- 
low fatte. 

The pilot in the dangerous sea is knowne ; 

In calmer waues the sillie sailor strives. 

Are you not members, Lords, of com- 
mon-weale, 

And can your head, your deere annointed 
king, 

Default ~~ lords, except yourselues do 
faile ? 

Ob stay your steps! returne and counselle 

im. 
Douglas. Men seecke not mosse upon a 

rowling stone, 

Or water in the sieue, or fire from yce, 

Or comfort from a rechlesse monarck’s 

hands ! 

Madame, he sets vs light, that seru’d in 
court 

In place of credit in his father’s dayes : 

lf we but enter presence of his grace 

Our payment is a frowne, a scoffe, a 


frumpe, 
Whilst flattering Gnato prancks it at his 
side, 


Soothing the careless king in his misdeeds : 
And if your grace consider your estate, 
His life should vrge you too, if all be true. 
Doro. Why, Douglas, why ? 
Doug. As if you have not heard 
His lawlesse loue to da, growne of late : 
His carelesse estimate of your estate. 
Doro. Ah, Douglas, thou misconstru’st 
his intent : 
He doth but tempt his wife; he tryes my 
loue : 
This injury pertaines to me, not you.” 
The king is young, and if he wy Bort 
He may atbend, and I will love him still. 
Should we disdaine our vines because they 


rout 
Before 

straine 
Beydd their reach! No, vines that bloom 
and spread 
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Do promise fruites, and young men that 
are wilde, 

In age grow wise, my freendes and Scot- 
tish peeres 

This plausible excuse for the follics 
and crimes of youth, may be consider- 
ed some internal evidence that Greene 
was a young man when he wrote the 
play ; for he was notoriously one of 
the wildest and most profligate rufflers 
{as they were then termed) of the 
day, and died about the time when 
Shakespeare probably began to write 
for the stage. Towards the close of 
the piece, in Act IV. a French assassin 
is hired to murder the banished 
qneen, that there may be no let to 
the purposes of the king. James is 
persuaded to this determination by 
Aleukin, 


Then better were it that a woman died 

Then all the help of Scotland should be 
blent ! 

Tis pollicie, my leige, in euerie state 

To cut off members that disturb the head ; 

And by corruption generation growes, _. 

And contraries maintaine the world and 
State. 

K. of S. Enough! I am confirm’d:; 

Ateukin come, 

Rid me of loue, and rid me of my greefe ! 

Driue thou the tyrant from this tainted 
brest, 

Then may [ triumph in the height of joy ! 

Go to mine Jda, tell her that I vowe 

To raise her head, and make her honours 
great. 

Go to mine Jia, tell her that her haires. 

Shall be embellished with orient pearles, 

And crownes of sapphyrs compassing her 
browes, 

Shall weare with those sweete beauties of 
her eyes. 

Go to mine /da, tell her that my soule 

Shall keep her semblance closed in my 
brest, 

And I in touching of her milke-white 
mould, 

Will think me deified in such a grace ! 


I will not fatigue the reader by ad- 
ding further quotations, when those 
I have already supplied will enable 
him to form an adequate judgment of 
the piece. .Of course, no man in his 
senses would pretend that it is at all 
equal to Shakespeare, but there are 
not wanting and scenes of 
tenderness an os, as well as 


ir time ; or young men if they Others of considerable force of expres- 


sion and strength of passion. Greene 
was master of arts of both universi- 
ties, a scholar, and a man who had 
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travelled in France and Italy, but he 
let his mind and his years run to 
waste, and whatever he wrote was 
probably penned on the spur of the 

oment, and partook of the irregu- 
larity of his life and the wildness of 
his intellect. Im the construction of 
his plays he shews little or no art, and, 
least of all, in the management and 
digestion of his plots, which are work- 
ed out most confusedly, and with no 
attention to system. It would have 
been too great a labour for him to 
have modelled his stories even with 
the slightest observance of the strict 
rules of the ancient drama, and to 
this habitual carelessness and incon- 


sistency in him we are perhaps to at- 


tribute the ultimate perfection of what 
has been termed the romantic drama. 
He was well read im Boiardo and 
Ariosto, and has founded one of his 
plays upon their poems, and had a 
strong partiality for the delightful 
and wild luxuriance of the Italian no- 
velists, of whom he at times made 
great use. Every body knows that 
Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It,” is 
founded upon Greene’s ‘‘ Dorastus 
and Fawnica.” 

The title-page of the play I have 
just concluded mentions “ A Plea- 
sant Comedie, presented by Ohboram, 
King of Fayeries ;” he is elsewhere in 
the play called Oberon, but if the 
reader expects any thing like Shake- 
speare’s Oberon and Titania, he will 
be much mistaken: Oboram’s “ Co- 
medie” only consists of dances, &c. 
by antics and fairies, between the acts, 
to entertain one Bohan, a “ Scottish 
Stoicke,” who, wi a curious incon- 
gruity, procures the play to be repre- 
sented before Oberon : his part of the 
dialogue is in the Scottish accent, I 
believe the first time it was ever intro- 
duced on the stage. ‘‘ Now king, (he 
says,) ifthou be a king, I will shew 
thee whay I hate the world by de- 
monstration. In the year 1520 was 
a king over-ruled with parasites, mis- 
ted by lust, and many circumstances, 
too long to trattle on now, &c.; but 
gung with me to the gallery and He 
shew thee the same in action by guid 
fellowes of our 

There is nothing about the battle 
of Flodden in the play, and it seems 
only mentioned in the title as a more 

articular designation of which of the 

‘ings of Scotland was intended. 

i. P. C. 


[ Aug. 


ON THE UNFRIENDLY DISPOSITIONS 
EXISTING BETWEEN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND AMERICA. 


No one who considers the relative 
situation of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, can for a moment doubt the 
great importance of their remaining 
on a friendly footing with each other, 
by which we do not mean merely their 
desisting from war, for want not of 
hostile dispositions, but of sufficient 
means to prosecute the strife, but that 
they should cultivate peace, as Burke 
expresses it, in the spirit of peace. 
It is possible for two nations to cease 
from active hostility while the ani- 
mosity of war still rages; but when 
this happens, when they leave off the 
struggle in all the rage of unsatisfied 
revenge, merely because they are worn 
out, and can no longer persevere in 
harassing each other, still continuing, 
however, under a show of peace to 
vent their malignity in acts of petty 
insolence and mischief, we cannot dig~ 
nify such astate of things with the ap- 
pellation of peace. It is a hollow truce, 
—a short breathing interval of repose, 
mutually agreed on, that theattack may 
recommence with fresh fury,—and it 
is precarious, liable at every moment 
to be interrupted by an ebullition of 
undisguised violence. The human 
passions, when they are thus pent up, 
are like the winds as they are descri 
ed by the Roman poet, howling with- 
in the cave into which they are im~ 
prisoned by the deity who rules over 
them, but ready at every moment to 
burst forth and to sweep the earth 
with wide destruction. Such a state 
of things is, therefore, far from de- 
sirable. It is only preferable to open 
war, because there is a chance that 
being debarred from the exercise of 
open hostility, our dispositions may 
be gradually ameliorated. The bad 

ssious require to be inflamed and 
‘ept alive by continual and reciprocal 
acts of mischief, and when they are 
not nourished by this their proper 
food, they are apt to fade out of the 
mind. Hence it is, that we consider 
a state of smothered hostility, however 
undesirable, preferable to actual war. 

These remarks have been sug~ 
gested to our minds by the symp- 
toms of mutual aversion which we so 
often observe breaking forth among a 
large class, both in this country and 
America. They seem to breathe as 
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gainst each other jealousy and dislike, 
and absolutely to regret that the war 
is at an end, which would have given 
them an opportunity of gratifying 
those vindictive feelings. After the 
conclusion of the last Continental war, 
the wish was frequently expressed in 
this couritry that we should now turn 
our victorious arms against America, 
and avenge ourselves on this insolent 
and upstart nation. If this wish had 
been acted upon, into what an abyss of 
misery and biood should we have plung- 
ed, and into what a labyrinth also of 
never-ending strife? The British go- 
vernment, however, acted more wise- 
ly, and ali causes of difference being 
removed, they concluded a_ peace. 
But this peace has not been followed 
upina suitable spirit by the individuals 
we have been describing, and in nume- 
rous and wellcirculated periodical pub- 
lications in this country, we find a 
spirit of rancour continually break- 
ing forth against America. Her in- 
stitutions, her manners, her litera- 
ture, her public men are not criticised 
in a strain of free and liberal specula- 
tion ; but they are reviled and held 
up to odium. All her imperfections 
are invidiously displayed, while all 
that is favourable in her manners, in- 
stitutions, and policy, is studiously 
and uncandidly kept back. This 
shews the disposition, the malus ani- 
mus, the rancour and rivalry which 
those secretly cherish who express 
such feelings. In so great a commu- 
nity as thet of America, there must 
be a great mixture both of good and 
evil ; but, when we consider the na- 
ture of her institutions,—the perfect 
freedom which reigns throughout the 
wide precincts of her authority,—the 
absence of all restrictions on human 
industry,—of all religious tests, and 
of all corporation laws,--the ample 
scope thus given to all the moral en- 
ergies of society,—every one will ad- 
mit that the good must predominate. 
Now, when we find all this thrown 
into the shade, and nothing brought 
forward except what tends to reproach 
and to aus, we cannot help consi- 
dering this as a proof of prejudice, 
and we regret that it should prevail, 
because it seems to be of pernicious 
consequence to the future good agree- 
ment of the two countries. We are 
continually told of the want of refine- 
ment in America,—of the coarseness 
of her manners,—her filthy habits, 
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&c. We have little doubt that these 
statements have some foundation in 
truth. America is peopled by a race 
of farmers, none of whom rise above 
the common level of equality which 
every where prevails. They are most~ 
ly engaged in the task of “ increasing 
Sue store,” and have little time, and 
less inelination, for mere refinements. 
In America, no class of rich land- 
holders has yet arisen to arrogate to 
themselves the distinction of superior 
polish and gentility ; there is no aris- 
tocracy to give the tone to their in- 
feriors, nor are there in literature an 
shining examples of superivr merit 
to kindle the emulation of the other 
classes, and to diffuse a benign influ- 
ence over the national manners. Do 
we complain that all this should be 
stated ? far from it. What we com- 
= of is, that it is stated, not calm- 
y and philosophically, as a fact neces- 
sarily originating out of the general 
state of society, but that it is dwelt 
upon with exultation. _ And it is only 
facts degrading to America that are 
sought for, others of a different nature 
being either neglected or discredited. 
Now we leave it to our readers to de- 
termine to what passion of our nature 
it is that such facts minister pleasure. 
The dispositions to which we allude 
seem to have been of late considerably 
aggravated by the rage for emigra- 
tion prevalent in this country; those 
who are animated with the truly Bri- 
tish feeling of overvaluing themselves, 
and despising every other nation, can~ 
not bear the preference which they 
suppose emigration from this country 
to another to imply ; and this gives a 
peculiar tone of asperity to their re~ 
marks on America. The fact is un- 
deniable, however, that, in this new 
and unsettled country, the demand 
for labourers is greater than in the 
crowded communities of Europe, and 
this fact may be admitted without 
binding us to any positive conclusion 
in favour of the political institutions 
of America, seeing that this favoura- 
ble state of society has its origin in 
the quantity of vacant territory which 
America In like manner, 
the low wages of labour in this coun- 
try afford direct ground for impeach- 
ing her political institutions. The 
same demand for labourers exists in 
Canada, which is under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 
On the other hand, if there prevails 
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among a certain class in Britain an il- 
liberal animosity against America, this 
feeling is returned with interest from 
the other side of the Atlantic. In the 
American character, we may see re- 
flected all the defects of our own, and, 
like all imitators, the Americans have 
improved upon the original. The 
main peculiarity of both nations, out 
of which all others spring, seems to 
be, that, in proportion as they over- 
value themselves, they despise others, 
amd to such a length does this pro- 
ceed, that, like authors who expect 
criticism to be all praise, they dislike 
the most modest and impartial expo- 
sition of their imperfections. They 
are impatient under the free language 
of truth—they cannot bear to look 
on their own portrait, and are ready 
to take fire at the least insinuation of 
any defect in their institutions or 
manners. ‘This disposition is well de- 
scribed by a writer in the National 
Intelligencer, an Americon paper. 
Most. of our critics, and imudeed 
writers of all characters, have but one 
degree of comparison ; every thing is 
in the superlative ; our brave men are 
all heroes ; our men of sense all sages ; 
eur good men are all patriots. We 
never quality, because we never dis- 
criminate.” This picture; we appre- 
hend, would answer equally well both 
for America and Britain. There is, 
however, this difference, that there is 
more plausibility in our national boast- 
ing than in that of America. In science 
and literature, we have many great 
names renowned throughout the world. 
In war, our military exploits have 
shaken kingdoms, and our fleets have 
ehased every enemy from the ocean. 
These are plain and undeniable facts, 
which - have made us too proud, 
and of which we may boast in an 
offensive strain; but still our boast- 
ing is not so ridiculous, as if it 
were founded on no solid ground. 
Now, although America has. some 
of what 
she has achieved in war, her stock 
of naval and military achievements 
is but small, and they fall short 
both in number and value of those of 
Britain. ‘They are, nevertheless, pa- 
raded with equal ostentation, and 
America, decked out in this tinsel, 
shines forth as the rival of the parent 
state. The Americans are impatient 


_ under the glory we have acquired at 


Waterloo—they are fretted by our 
continual boastings of that memorable 
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exploit—and by our claim, which, by 
the journals of the day, was wont to 
be constantly brought forward in the 
most offensive strain, of our being sce- 
vereigns of the ocean. They will have, 
therefore, their military and naval glo- 
ries—and their heroes likewise, whom 
they celebrate as the saviours of the na- 
tion; and we have no doubt that a large 
class would willingly see a war break 
out, in which they could vindicate 
their claims to these distinctions by 
actions, and not by words, and in 
which their growing jealousy and dis- 
like of Britain might be gratified. 
We cannot forbear bringing to the 
remembrance of our readers the eager- 
ness with which the officers of an 
American ship of war availed them- 
selves, when at Gibraltar, of an op- 
portunity, or rather a pretext which 
offered, of engaging in a series of duels 
with our officers, in the course of 
which transactions they displayed 2 
ferocious insolence, and a determined 
spirit of revenge, which strongly 
marked the spirit of rivalry and ha- 
tred with which they were actuated 
towards this country. 

Such being the dispositions preva- 
lent among a large class in both coun- 
tries, it is evident that our depend- 
ence for the continuance of peace must 
be in the prudence and moderation of 
the respective governments; and we 
are willing to do justice to the cau- 
tion and good policy which has all a- 
long distinguished the government of 
this country in its intercourse with 
America, and which has, indeed, been 
met by corresponding dispositions on 
the part of the American rulers. But 
what we dread is, that, if hostile dis- 
positions continue to be fostered a- 
mong the people by inflammatory pub- 
lications, the government of both 
countries will be at length swayed by 
the impulse of popular opinion, and 
that, in spite of all their precautions 
and all their prudence, they will be 
hurried into war by the violence of 
contending factions among their sub- 
Jects. Envy, jealousy, hatred, as 
they are the causes of discord as 
mong individuals, so are they of 
war between nations ; and, when these 
materials of inflammation are brought 
together in sufficient quantities, we 
may just as well imagine that gun- 
powder will not explode when the 
match is applied, as that discord and 
war will not. break out between ma- 
tians in the course of their. transac 
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tions with each other. Other causes 
are, no doubt, alleged in vindication 
of all wars ; and it is, indeed, the bu- 
siness of politicians to allege any cause 
rather than the true one,—to invent 
specious glosses, in order to give the 
matter a fair appearance,—and, when 
the nation is driving headlong under 
the impelling fury of its passions, to 
devise good and politic reasons to jus- 
tify what is previously determined on 
other grounds. In this. case, it be- 
hoves all men of reflection to unite in 
endeavouring to repress this rising 
feud between Great Britain and the 
United States; and public writers 
would do well to reflect, that their ef- 
forts to revile and to degrade America 
necessarily tend to inflame animosi- 
ties, which, rankling in the mind, will 
at length produce war, the wide- 
spread calamities of which it is useless 
to describe. If in America a foolish 
and ill-grounded antipathy prevails, 
be ours the glory of setting a well- 
timed example of moderation. 


CLERICAL PORTRAITS, FROM PETER’S 
LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 


~——- to wise Peter, complaisant enough ! 
Pope. 


Tue first Presbyterian clergyman 
of Edinburgh whom I went to hear 
was the same Reverend Baronet of 
whose ap ce in the General As- 
sembly I have already spoken. In the 
pulpit, the appearance of this man is 
a as commanding, and it is (under 

vour) far more amiable, than in the 
Ecclesiastical Court ; and this is just 
as it should be. He has a pride, it 
would seem, in keeping up, as much 
as the times will permit, not only of 
the animating spirit, but the external 
demeanour, of the old Presbyterian 
divines. They, you know, set their 
faces entirely against the notion of any 
superior sanctity being attached to the 
mere locale of any place of worship, 
and, in order to mark this notion in a 
tangible way, they introduced the 
custom of entering the church cover- 
ed. Sir Henr xeres evel to this 
somewhat e practice, aud 1. ob- 
served him with astonishment walk- 
ing from vestry through the 
church, and ascending the steps of his 
pulpit with his hat on his.head.. It 
Was not.till he had. fuirly,established 
himself'in his seat that he took off his 
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hat, and hung it upon a peg imme- 
diately over him. I was a rised, 
and a little offended perhaps, by the 
apparent irreverence of this behaviour ; 
but the service soon commenced, and 
my thoughts were speedily constrain- 
ed to flow in a very different channel, 
In his prayer, however, and even 
through a considerable part of his ser- 
mon, I must not deny that the im- 
pression of strength and acumen, con- 
veyed by the style of the Baronet’s 
eloguence, was still accompanied with 
some sense of coarseness, not much 
expected or relished in such a situa 
tion by my English ears. The novel- 
ty of such a way of preecting, note 
withstanding, was sufficient to rivet 
effectually my attention, and the 
broad substratum of practical pith 
could not fail to shine brightly through 
the voluntary opaquenesses he scatter- 
ed over his surface. But towards the 
end, when he had done with all his 
bitter and dogmatic reprobations of 
those who interpret differently from 
him the passage on which he enlarg- 
ed, and made an end also of his own 
somewhat technical expositions of the 
Calvinistic minutie in point, and be- 
gan fairly to press home upon his peo- 
le the use which they ought to make, 
in their daily life and conversation, of 
the truths which he had been promule 
gating or establishing—it was then 
that all the harsher paris of his mind 
seemed to have been stilled into quies- 
cence, and that all the lines of his mas- 
culine countenance seemed to thrill 
and vibrate with the genuine aposto- 
lic tenderness of a Christian minister. 
Nor when I looked up and saw those 
features, which heretofore I had con- 
templated clothed in the rigid marble 
of unmixed austerity, dissolving now 
and trembling with the warm gush- 
ing inspirations of love and compas- 
sion—could I help feeling that this is 
the true way in which the gentler and 
more delightful feelings of humanity 
onght to be made to come in the train 
and attendance of the sterner behests 
of that law which is nothing unless it 
be severe. | 
What a different sort of effect has - 
such a tender close as this, following 
aftec the bold and pealing alarums of 
an w ing (even shouid it be a 
rude) honesty, from the puling and © 
piping echos of eternal tenderness with - 
which not a few of the popular ser- - 
mon-makers of the day thipk.fit. to 
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regale the effeminate ears of their ad- 
mirers! How different from the elo- 
quence of your white-handkerchiefed 
whiners—your ring-displaying, faul- 
tering, fawning, frothy weavers of pa- 
thetic periods—your soft, simpering 
saints, from whose mouths che reli- 
gion of the Bible fal!s diluted and dul- 
cified, like the meretricious moonlight 
burdens of an Irish melody! It is by 
the ministrations of these poor draw- 
lers that the Christian faith is degrad- 
ed in the eyes of men who are sharp 
enouzh to observe these superficial ab- 
surdiiies, but not wise enough to pe- 
netrate below their veil into its true 
and deep- wes majesty. It is, on 
the other hand, by the ministrations 
of such men as Sir Henry Moncreiff, 
that men are, or ought to be, inspired 
with an equal and a simultaneous re- 
verence for the awful and the gentle 
notes that are ever a ge together 
in the true oracles of G 
I also heard Dr Inglis preach ; and 
the high idea I had formed of him, 
from his speaking in the Assembly, 
was parte 2 raised, rather than other- 
wise, by the style of his eloquence in 
the pulpit. ‘This preacher is far from 
exhibiting anything of the same ex- 
treme attachment to the externals of 
the old Presbyterian divines, which I 
had remarked in Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff. He presches, indeed, like a 
sound Calyinist ; but in the arrange- 
ment of his subject, the choice of his 
illustrations, and the whole strain of 
his language, he is very little different 
from the best of our own High-Church 
reschers in England. I am sure, in- 
eed, that (laying aside his northern 
accent, and some characteristic ges- 
tures which are quite as peculiar to 
the atmosphere of the north) Dr In- 
glis might preach the sermon I heard 
in any cathedral in England, and 
would, in so doing, not only impress 
his audience with great admiration of 
his talents, but carry along with-him, 
in the whole turn ‘of his thoughts and 
sentiments, the perfect intelligence of 
their sympathies. And why, after all, 
should I state this as a circumstance 
any wise wonderful in regard to a man 
who is, as I have already told you, an 
accomplished scholar both in and out 
of his profession? The Scottish cler- 
gyman, who isan accomplished divine, 
must have become such only by hav- 
Ing Intensely studied and compre- 
hended the great divines of England. 
- With the language of these men, and 


the knowledge of these men, is it won- 
derful that he should also adopt their 
modes of thinking and of feeling? I 
think it were strange, indeed, if he 
should not do so. 

Sir Henry Moncreiff officiates in a 
church which lies out of the town al- 
together, at the western side of the 
Castle ; and Dr Inglis in the Grey- 
friars Church, which 1s situated in an 
obscure part of the Old Town. But 
the most popular preacher of the time 
in Edinburgh occupies a new and 
magnificent place of worship in the 
finest square, and most fishionable 
neighbourhood, of the whole city. 
Mr Andrew Thomson (for that is his 
name) is amuch younger man than 
either of those | have described ; and 
perhaps his talents are still better a- 
dapted than those of’ either for pro- 
ducing a powerful impression on the 
minds of people living in what may 
be called, strictly speaking, the So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. Nor, indeed, 
can any better proof of his eminent 
qualifications be required, than the 
effect which, unless I am quite mis- 
informed, his preaching has already 
produced in the place of his ministra- 
tions. I am assured, that church- 
going was a thing comparatively out 
of fashion among the fine folks of the 
New Town of Edinburgh, till this 
man was removed from a church he 
ei held in the Old Town, and 
established under the splendid dome 
of St George’s. Only two or three 
years have elapsed since this change 
took place ; and yet, although he was 
at first received with no inconsider- 
able coolness by the self-complacent 
-gentry of his new parish,—and al- 
though he adopted nothing that ordi- 
nary people would have supposed like- 
ly to overcome this coolness,—he has 
already entirely subdued all their pre- 
judices, and enjoys at this moment a 
degree of favour among all classes of 
his auditors such as—(to the shame of 
the world be it spoken)—very seldom 
falls to the share of such a man in 
such a place. 

His appearance is good ; and this is 
less of a trifle in regard to such mat- 
ters than he himself would perhaps be 
willing to allow. He is an active and 
muscular man, about forty, and car- 
ries in his countenance the stamp of 2 
nature deficient in none of those ele- 
ments which are most efficacious in 
giving aman command over the minds 
of persons placed under the continual 
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operation of his intellect. Most of 
his features, indeed, are rather home- 
ly than otherwise in their conforma- 
tion,—but they are all well defined, 
massy, and full of power. His eyes 
are quick, and firmly set—his lips are 
bold, and nervous in their motions, 
no less than in their quiescence—his 
nose is well carved, and joins firmly 
with a forehead of unquestionably 
very fine and commanding structure, 
expanded broadly below in sinuses of 
most iron projection, and swelling a- 
bove in a square compact form, which 
harmonizes well with a strong and 
curled texture of hair. His attitude 
has no great pretensions to grace, but 
it conveys the notion of inflexible vi- 
gour and decision. His voice sounds 
somewhat harshly at first, but as he 
goes on one feels that it possesses a 
large compass, and that he wields its 
energies with the mastery of a musi- 
cian. 

In his mode of anne he dis- 
plays less play of fancy than Dr In- 
glis ; and he never rises into any such 
broad and over-mastering bursts of 
pure passion as I admired in the con- 
clusion of Sir Henry Moncreiff’s ser- 
mon. But throughout he sustains 
more skilfully than either the tenor 
of his whole argument, and he mixes 
with it all throughout a thread of 
feeling whichis enough, and more than 
enough, to keep the interest alive and 
awake. But the chief origin of the 
power he has obtained must be sought 
tor, I doubt not, in the choice of his 
topics—the bold and unfearing man- 
ner in which he has dared to fix the 
attention of his audience, not upon 
matters best calculated to favour the 
display of his own ingenuity, or to 
flatter their vanity, by calling upon 
them to be ingenious in their listen- 
ing, but upon plain points of radical 
importance in doctrine and practice, 
of which, as treated by preachers less 
acquainted with the actual ways of 
the world, it is probable most of them 
had become in a great measure weary, 
but which their own innate value and 
innate truth could not fail to render 
imperiously and decisively interesting, 
the moment they to be handled 
by one possessed of the thorough man- 
liness of tact and purpose, which Mr 
Thomson cannot utter five sentences 
without displaying, To talk, indeed, 
of exhausting the interest. of any such 
‘topics by any method of treating them 
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—would be an absurdity—and can- 
not be explained in any sense, with- 
out involving the severest of satires 
upon those to whom the discussion is 
dressed. But it is, after all, a very 
wonderful thing how seldom one does 
find a man carrying with him into the 
pulpit the perfect knowledge of the 
world as it is—a complete acquaint- 
ance with all the evanescent manifes- 
tations of folly existing, for the mo- 
ment, in the thoughts and feelings of 
“the great vulgar and the small,”— 
and it is no less wonderful, and far 
more pitiable to observe, with what 
readiness the cosmopolites of the day 
take up with the want of this sort of 
knowledge on the part of their clergy- 
man, as a sufficient apology for slight- 
ing and neglecting the weight of his 
opinion in regard to matters, their 
own intense ignorance and non-com- 
prehension of which is so much less 
excusable, or, I should rather say, is 
so entirely unaccountable and absurd. 
Till the fine gentlemen of the present 
day perceive that you understand all 
that they themselves do, their self- 
love will not permit them to give you 
credit for understanding any thing 
which they themselves do not under- 
stand—nay—not even for thinking 
that things are important, about the 
importance or non-importance of 
which they themselves have never 
had the fortune to occupy any por- 
tion of their surpassing acumen and 
discernment. In a word, in order to 
preach with effect to the people of the 
world, as they are educated now-a- 
days, it is necessary to show that 
ou have gone through all their own 
ittle then they may 
perhaps be persuaded that you have 
gone beyond it. Now, Mr Andrew 
‘Thomson strikes me to be, without 


exception, one of the most complete — 


masters of this world’s knowledge I 
ever heard preach on either side of 
the Tweed ; and therefore it is that 
he produces a p.ost powerful effect, by 
showing himself to be entirely and 


-utterly its despiser. The person who 


hears him preach has none of the vsual 
resources to which many are accus- 
tomed to retreat, when something is 
said from the pulpit that displeases 
their prejudices. They cannot pre- 
tend, even to themselves, that this is 
a secluded enthusiast who knows no 
better, and would not talk so, had he 


seen a little more of life, _ It is clear, 
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- from the moment he touches upon 
life, that he has looked at it as nar- 
rowly as if that observation had been 
his ultimatum, not his mean ; and the 
probability is, that, instead of smiling 
at his ignorance, the hearer may ra- 
ther find ‘occasion to suspect that his 
knowledge surpasses his own. 

Having command of this rare and 
potent engine, with which to humble 

| and disarm that worldly self-love, 
| which is among the most formidable 
enemies of a modern preacher’s elo- 
uence,—and employing it at all 
times with the most fearless and un- 
hesitating freedom,—and_ following it 
up at all times by the boldest and 
most energetic appeals to the native 
workings of the heart, which may be 
chilled, but are seldom extinguished, 
—it is no wonder that this man should 
have succeeded in establishing for 
himself a firm and lasting “— over 

: the minds of his apparently elegant 


and fashionable audience. It has ne- 
' ver, indeed, been my fortune to see, 
} " in any other audience of the kind, so 
4 many of the plain manifestations of 
attentive and rational interest during 
divine service. As for the sighin 
and sobbing masters and misses which 


land Hill’s chapel, and now and then 
at an evening sermon in the Found- 
ling, these are beings worked upon by 
quite a different set of engines—en- 
gines which a man of sagacious mind, 
and nervous temperament, like Mr 
Thomson, would blush to employ. I 
rejoice in finding that Edinburgh pos- 
sesses, in the heart of her society, the 
faithful ministrations of this mascu- 
line intellect ; and it is a great addi- 
tional reason for rejoicing, that by 
means, the effect of which could not 
have been calculated upon beforehand, 
these his faithful ministrations should 
have come to carry with them not on- 
ly the tolerance, but the favour of 
those to whom they may do so much 
good. It is very seldom that the 
stream of fashion is seen to flow in a 
channel so safe, and a direction so be- 
neficial. 

Of the other members of the Esta- 
blished Church of Edinburgh whom 
4 — heard preach, one of those who 
made most impression upon my mind 
was Dr Thomas Macknight, <fe to 
the author of ‘The Harmony of the 
Gospels, and Translation of the Epis- 
tles. I went chiefly from a desire to 
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one meets with at such places as Row- 


[Aug. 
see the descendant of one of the few 


true theological writers Scotland has 
roduced ; and I found that the son 


the learning of his father. 


Indeed, I have seldom heard more 
learning displayed in any sermon, and 
that, too, without at all diminishing 
the practical usefulness of its tenden- 
cy. Another was Dr Brunton, whom 
I confess I went to hear from a mo- 
tive of somewhat the same kind—the 
wish, namely, to see the widowed hus- 
band of the authoress of Discipline, 
and the other novels of that striking 
series. He has a pale countenance, 
full of the expression of delicacy, and 
a melancholy a which is but 
too well accounted for by the grievous 
loss he has sustained. One sees that 
he is quite composed and. resigned ; 
but there is a settled sadness about his 
eyes which does equal honour to the 
departed and the survivor. In his 
sermon he displayed a great deal of 
elegant conception and elegant lan- 
guage; and altogether, under the cir- 
cumstances which attended him, he 
seemed to me one of the most modest- 
ly impressive preachers I have ever 
heard. 


In Edinburgh, two very handsome 
new chapels have of late years been 
erected by the Episcopalians, and the 
clergymen who officiate in them pos- 
sess faculties eminently calculated for 
extending the reputation of their 
church. Dr Sandford, the Bishop of 
the diocese, preaches regularly in the 
one, and the minister of the other is 
no less a person than Mr Alison, the 
celebrated author of the Essays on 
Taste, and of those exquisite Sermons 
which I have so often heard you speak 
of in terms of rapture,—and which, 
indeed, no man can read, who has ei- 
ther taste or feeling, without admira- 
tion almost as great as your's. 

The Bishop is a thin, pale man, 
with an air and aspect full of « cer- 
tain devout and melancholy sort of 
abstraction, and a voice which is very 
tremulous, yet deep in its tones, and 
managed so as to produee a very strik- 
ing and impressive effect. In hear- 


‘ing him, after having listened for se- 


veral Sundays to the more robust and 
energetic Presbyterians I have de- 
scribed, one feels as if the atmosphere 
had been changed around, an 


‘breath of a milder, gentler inspiration 
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had suffused itself over every sound 
that vibrates through the stillness of 
a more placid ether. Nothing can be 
more touching than the paternal af- 
fection with which it is plain this good 
man regards his flock ; it every now 
and then gives a gushing richness of 
power to his naturally feeble voice— 
and a no jess beautiful richness to his 
usually chaste and modest style of 
language. There is a quict elegance 
about his whole appearance, which I 
suspect is well nigh incompatible with 
the Geneva cloak of Calvin, and I 
should have judged, from his exterior 
alone, (which is indeed the truth,) 
that he is a man of much accomplish- 
ment and learning. He has the cha- 
racter here, and, as W says, at 
Oxford, where he was educated, also, 
of being at once a fine scholar and a 
deep divine. He preaches, however, 
in a very simple, unaffected, and 
pleasing manner—without any kind 
of display beyond what the subject 
seems to render absolutely necessary. 
Mr Alison has a much larger cha- 
pel, and a more numerous congrega~ 
tion, and he possesses, no doubt, 
much more largely the qualifications 
of a popular orator. He has also a- 
bout him a certain pensiveness of as- 
pect, which I should almost suspect 
to have been inherited from the af- 
flicted priests of this church of the 
receding generation. He has a no- 
le serenity of countenance, however, 
which is not disturbed but improved 
by its tinge of melancholy—large grey 
eyes, beaming with gentle lambent 
fire, and set dark and hollow in the 
head, like those which Rembrandt 
used to draw—lips full of delicacy and 
composure—and a tall, pale forehead 
sprinkled loosely with a few thin, 
ey, monastic ringlets. His voice 
armonizes perfectly with this exte- 
rior—clear—calm—mellow—like that 
far-off mournful melody with which 
the great poet of Italy has broken the 
repose of evening,— 


Squilla di lontano 
Che paja il giorno pianger che si muore. 


In spite of his accent, which has a 
good deal of his country in it, I have 
never heard any man read the service 
of our church in so fine and impres- 
Sive a style as Mr Alison. The grave 
antique majesty of those inimitable 


‘prayers, acquiring new beauty and 
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sublimity as they passed through his 
lips, mal not fail to saa ele- 
vate my mind, after it had been wea- 
ried with the loose and extempora- 
neous, and not unfrequently, as I 
thought, irreverent supplications of 
the Presbyterian divines. In_ his 
omen. the effect of his voice is no 
ess striking ; and, indeed, much as 
you have read and admired his Ser- 
mons, Iam sure you would confess, 
after once hearing him, that they can- 
not produce their full effect, without 
the accompaniment of that delightful 
music. Hereafter, in reading them, 
I shall always have the memory of 
that music ringing faintly in my ears 
—and recal, with every grand, and 
every gentle close, the image of that 
serene and solemn countenance which 
Nature designed to be the best com- 
mentary on the meanings of Alison. 
As to the peculiar views of the sub- 
jects of religion which are most com- 
monly presented by the Sermons of 
this elegant preacher, I need not sa 
any thing on that head to one so at 
better acquainted with all his works 
than I can pretend to be. There is 
one point, however, in which I could 
not but remark a very great difference 
between him and all the other preach- 
ers I have ever heard in Scotland. 
He is the only man among them who 
seems to be alive as he should be to 
the meaning and power of the exter- 
nal world, and who draws the illus- 
trations of his discourses from minute 
and poetical habits of observing Na+ 
ture. A truly poetical air of gentle- 
ness is breathed over all that he says, 
mee pry: « as it were, from the ve 
eart of that benevolent Al/, which he 
has so delightedly and so intelligent. 
ly surveyed. And, indeed, from what 
precious stores of thought, and feel~ 
ings impregnated and enriched with 
thought, do they shut themselves out, 
who neglect this beautiful field, and 
address Christian auditors almost as if. 
God had not given them eyes to drink 
in a sense of his greatness and his 
goodness from every thing that is a- 
round them—who speak to the rich 2s 
if there were nothing to soften, and 
to the poor as if there were nothing to 
elevate, in the contemplation of the 
glorious handiworks of God—as if it 
were in vain that Nature had prepar- 
el her magnificent consolation for all 
the sick hearts and weary spirits of 
the earth— 
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For you each evening hath its shining star, 
And every Sabbath-day its golden sun. 


‘It is singular, I think, that the other 


distinguished ‘aarp of whom I 
have spoken should so needlessly de- 
bar themselves from all this rich range 
of sentiment and of true religion. A- 
bove all, in the Presbyterian divines, 
I was not prepared to find such bar- 
renness—having, I believe, too hastily 
interpreted, in my Own way, a certain 
beautiful age in Wordsworth, 
when the ancient Scottish Wanderer, 
the same on whom . 


The Scottish Church had from his boyhood 
laid 
The strong arm of her purity-—— 


where the Wanderer is made to speak 
of the style of thought prevalent a- 
mong the old persecuted Covenanters, 
and says proudly, 


Ye have turned my thoughts 

Upon our brave progenitors, who rose 

Against idolaters with warlike mind, 

And shrunk from vain observances, to lurk 

in caves and woods, and under dismal 
rocks, 

Deprived of shelter, covering, fire, an 
food ; 

Why ?—For the very reason that they felt 

And did acknowledge, wheresoe’er they 
moved, 

A spiritual Presence—oft-times miscon- 
ceived, 

But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bounty and government, that filled their 
hearts 

With joy and gratitude, and fear and love : 

And from their fervent lips drew hymns of 
praise, 

With which the deserts rang—Though fa- 
voured less 

Were those bewildered Pagans of old time, 

Beyond their own poor nature, and above 

They looked ; were humbly thankful for 
the good 

Which the warm sun solicited—and earth 

Bestowed : were gladsome—and their mo- 
ral sense 

They fortified with reverence for the Gods : 

And they had hopes which overstepped the 
grave. 


Of all the Sermons of Alison, those 
which [ love the most are the four on 
the Seasons—they are by far, in my 
mind, the most original and the most 
deligittful he has ever produced. But 
something of the same amiable inspi- 
ration may be observed mingling it- 
self in every discourse he utters. It 
is easy to see that his heart is pene- 
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trated, and it is no wonder that his 
tongue should overflow with the calm 
eloquence of Nature. 


You have read Dr Chalmers’s Ser« 
mons, and therefore I need not say 
any thing about the subject and style 
of the one I heard, because it was in 
all respects very similar to those which 
have been printed. But of all human 
compositions, there is none surely 
which loses so much as a s¢rmon does, 


_ when it is made to address itself to the 


eye of a ree student in his closet, 
and not to the thrilling ears of a migh- 
ty mingled congregation, through the 
very voice which Nature has enriched 
with notes more expressive than words 
can ever be of the meanings and feel- 
ings of its author. Neither, perhaps, 
did the world ever possess any or:tor, 
whose minutest peculiarities of ges- 
ture and voice more power in in- 
creasing the effect of what he says— 
whose delivery, in oth.r words, is the 
first, and the second, and the third 
excellence of his cratery, more truly 
than is that of Dr Chalmers. Ani 
yet, were the spirit of the man less 
gifted than it is, there is no question 
these his lesser peculi.rities wouid 
never have been numbered among his 
points of excellence. His voice is 
neither strong nor melodious. His 
gestures are neither easy nor graceiul, 
but, on the contrary, extremely rude 
and awkward ; his pronunciation is 
not only broadly national, but broad- 
ly provincial, distorting almost every 
word he utters into some barbarous 
novelty, which, had his hearer leisure 
to think of such things, might be pro- 
ductive of an effect at once ludicrous 
and offensive in a singular degree. 
But of a truth these are things 
which no listener can attend to while 
this great preacher stands before him, 
armed with all the weapons of the 
most commanding eloquence, and 
swaying vl around him with its im- 
perial rule. At first, indeed, there is 
nothing to make one suspect what 
riches are in store. He commences in 
a low drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn—and 
advances from sentence to sentence, 
and from paragraph to paragraph, 
while you seek in vain to catch a sin- 
gle echo that gives promise of that 
which is to come. There is, on, the 
contrary, an appearance of constraint 


[ Aug, 
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about him, that affects and distresses 
you ; you are afraid that his breast is 
weak, and that even the slight exer- 
tion he makes may be too much for 
it. But then with what tenfold rich- 
ness does this dim preliminary cur- 
tain make the glories of his eloquence 
to shine forth, when the heated spirit 
at length shakes from it its chill con- 
fining fetters, and bursts out elate and 
rejoicing in the full splendour of its 
dis-imprisoned wings ! 


Daing Canorov rive 
auras. 

AAW ore On Te meyarny ex 
ornbsos 

Oux av Odvons Sgoros 
GAAS. 


Never was any proof more distinct 
and speaking, how impossible it is for 
any lesser disfavours to diminish the 
value of the truer and higher boun- 
ties of Nature. Never was any better 
example of that noble privilege of real 
genius, in virtue of which even disad- 
vantages are converted into advan- 
tages—and things which would be 
sufficient to nip the opening buds of 
any plant of inferior promise, are made 
to add only new beauty and power to 
its uncontrollably expanding bloom. 

I have heard rnany men deliver ser- 
mons far better arranged in regard to 
argument, and have heard very many 
deliver sermons far more uniform in 
elegance both of conception and of 
style ; but most unquestionably I have 
never heard, either in England or 
Scotland, or in any other country, 
any preacher whose eloquence is ca- 
pable of producing an effect so stron 
and irresistible as his. He does all 
this, too, without having recourse for 
a moment to the vulgar arts of com- 
mon pulpit-enthusiasm. He does it 
eutirely and proudly, by the sheer 
pith of his most original mind, cloth- 
ing itself in a bold magnificence of 
language, as original in its structure, 
as nervous in the midst of its over- 
flowing richness as itself. He has the 
very noblest of his weapons, and most 
nobly does he wield them. He has a 
wonderful talent for ratiocination, and 

, besides, an imagination both 
ertile and distinct, which gives all 
richness of colour to his style, and sup- 
plies his argument with every diver- 
sity of illustration. In presence of 
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such a spirit subjection is a triumph 
—and I was proud to feel my harden- 
ed nerves creep and vibrate, and my 
blood freeze and boil while he spake 
—as they were wont to do in the ear- 
ly innocent years, when unquestion- 
ing enthusiasm had as yet caught ne 
lessons of chillness from the jealousies 
of discernment, the delights of com- 
parison, and the example of the un- 
imaginative world. 

I trust his eloquence produces daily 
upon those who hear it effects more 
precious than the mere delights of in- 
tellectual excitement and admiring 
transports. I trust that, after the first 
tide has gone by, there is left no tri- 
vial richness of sediment on the souls 
over which its course has been. I 
trust the hearers of this good man do 
not go there only because he is a great 
one—that their hearts are as open to 
his sway as their minds are—and that 
the Minister of Christ is not a mere 
Orator in their eyes. Were that the 
case, they might seek the species of 
delight most to their taste in a thea- 
tre, with more propriety than in a 
church. I speak, I confess, from feel- 
ing my own feebleness in the presence 
of this man—I speak from my own 
experience of the difficulty there is in 
being able, amidst the human ‘luxury 
such a sermon affords, te remember 
with sufficient earnestness the nature 
of its object—and the proper nature 
of its more lasting effects. What is 
a impossible, however, on a first 

earing, may, no doubt, become easy 
after many repetitions—so I hope it is 
—Indeed, why should I doubt it?— 
The tone of serious deep-felt venera- 
tion in which I hear this great preach- 
er talked of by all about him, is a suf- 
ficient proof that mere human admira- 
tion is not the only element in the 
feelings with which they regard him 
—that with the homage paid to his 
genius there is mingleti a nobler ho- 
mage of gratitude to the kind affec- 
tionate warmth with which he renders 
this high genius subservient to the 
best interests of those in whose pre- 
sence its triumphs are exhibited. 

The very delightful and amiable 
warmth of the preacher—the paternal 
and apostolic kindness which beamed 
in his uplifted eyes, and gave sweet- 
ness now and then to his voice, more 

ecious than if he had “ robbed the 
Hybla bees’ —the affectionateness of 
the pastor was assuredly one of the 
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things that’ pleased me most in the 
whole exhibition, and it did not please 
me the less because I 
prepared to expect any such thing by 
the reports I had heard of him in E- 
dinburgh. He goes to that critical 
city now and then to preach a charity 
sermon or the like ; and I can easily 
understand how it may have ink 
ed that the impression produced by 
him there on such occasions may have, 
in general, been very different from 
that which I witnessed here in his 
own church. I can easily suppose, 
that, on these occasions, he may put 
himself forward far more exclusively 
in the capacity of a combative reason- 


er—that then every look and gesture P 


may speak too plainly his knowledge 
that he has hostile opinions all about 
him to grapple with. In fact, such a 
man must know, that, when he preaches 
any where out of his own church, his 
congregation is of a very mixed de- 
scription, comprising persons who en- 
tertain every variety of opinion in re- 
gard to matters of religion. In Edin- 
burgh, in particular, he must be well 
aware the field on which he is sent to 
labour has its tares as well as its wheat 
in abundance. The beadle at the 
door, who, by along succession of six- 
penees, has had his mind expanded 
into principles of universal tolerance, 
admits with equal kindness birds of 
every different kind of plumage—he 
shoves the sanctified hosier into the 
same pew with the disciple of David 
Iiume, learned in the law. Having 
such dissimilar auditors to deal with, 
a preacher like Dr Chalmers may very 
naturally be led to make use only of 
argumentation addressed to those rea- 
soning faculties, wherewith al] his au- 
ditors profess themselves to be more 
or less endowed. There is no doubt 
argument is the staple of his preach- 
ing even here—and so, in this age of 
doubt and argument, it onght to be— 
hut here, at least, he contrives to a- 
dorn his argunent with abundance of 
accompaniments, which per- 
raps his modesty, among other things, 
may contribute to, enter him more 
slow in using elsewhere. For my- 
self, I have described him as I saw 
him in the midst of his daily au- 
dience— 
In his allotted home a renuine Priest, 
The Shepherd of his Flock ; or as a King 
Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 
The Father of his 


[Aug. 
I shall not soon forget the looks of 
cordial love which seemed to beam 
from the pastor to his people, and 
back again from their éyes to their 
pastor in the Tron Church of Glas. 
gow. 


EXPLANATION OF A PASSAGE IN ST 
PAUL. 


MR EDITOR, 


In your Number for last October’ 
I remarked an explanation, rather 
awkwardly introduced at the close of 
some verbal criticisms on Shakespeare, 
of a passage in St Paul which has 
uzzled all commentators, but which 
I think the writer of the essay allud- 
ed to has cleared up, by the simple aid 
of a parenthesis, in such a manner 
that P on can be no longer any doubt 
as to the Apostle’s meaning. The 
passage I mean is that in which St 
Paul says, ‘‘ Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman 
forthe man. For this cause ought 
the woman to have power on her head, 
because of the angels.” This pas- 
suge, as it stands, is utterly unintel- 
ligible ; but I refer your readers to the 
explanation of your verbal critic, which 
I believe they will find perfectly satis- 
factory ; yet, coming as it does, at the 
close of a set of remarks on Shake- 
speare, it probably has never been so 
much as noticed. If he has any more 
criticisms on the much-tortured text 
of that great. poet, by all means let us 
have them, because he seems to have 
hit upon some right readings, in the 
passages on which he has commented, 
in a very simple and happy way ; but 
he will do well hereafter to separate 
his biblical from his dramatic criti- 
cisms.. 
_lam at present tempted to suggest 
anexplanation, ofanother very obscure, 
and, apparently, unmeaning passage in 
St Paul, which is quite according to the 
cautious principles of your correspon- 
dent. By altering the punctuation, 
without venturing the slightest change 
upon a word, I think I-can throw a 
very clear light upon the passage in 
question. ‘It is in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which the -apostle is con- 
trasting his own conduct with that of 
some false teachers, who, he affirms, 
were misleading his disciples at Co- 
rinth. In the course of this compa- 
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rison, he gets into a vein which he 
calls boasting. ‘* I say again, let no 
man think me a fool; if otherwise, 
et as a fool receive me, that I may 
t myself a little. That which [ 
speak, I speak it not after the Lord, 
but as it were foolishly, in this confi- 
dence of boasting. Seeing that many 
glory after the flesh, I will glory also. 
For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye 
yourselves are wise.” So far is plain 
enough, but what follows seems to 
have no meaning. “ For ye suffer, if 
a man bring you into bondage, if a 
man devour you, it'a man take of you, 
if a man exalt himself, if a man smite 
you on the face.” How is this an il- 
lustration, as it seems to be intended, 
of the foregoing assertion, “‘ Ye suffer 
fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are 
wise ?” That is a gencral remark, that 
people who are wise themselves can 
bear with temper the absurdities of 
others, such as boasting and vain 
glory ; but is it an instance of this, 
that the Corinthians suffered tartely 


the indignities which are here affirm-— 


ed to have been put upon them? The 
next sentence adds tenfold darkness 
to the whole. ‘* I speak as concern- 
ing reproach, as though we had _ been 
weak. Howhbeit, whereinsoever any 
is bold, (I speak foolishly,) 1 am bold 
also.” What does this mean ?—In or- 
der to explain the difficulty, I shall 
first quote the original words, with 
the punctuation which I think the 
true one, and shall then translate them 
into the sense which they bear, when 
So regulated. yar aveysode 
ovles aveysods yop. 
lig Tig scrougelou, es Tig 
x47%. Aecording to this punc- 
tuation, the apostle says, “‘ For ye 
suffer fools gladly, because, being 
yourselves wise, ye suffer them.” He 
then goes on to make the contrast be- 
tween himself, and the false apostles 
above mentioned, still more pointed. 
‘* If any one bring you into bondage, 
if any one devour you, &c., I say 
thus, that, as to doing things disho- 
nourable to you, we are weak: [it is 
not of such exploits that I boast ;"| but 
in whatever respect any one is justy 
bold, (I speak foolishly) Iam bo 
VOL. Vv. 


_Cornwail’s Dramatic Scenes, &c. 121 


also.” translate “ 
*‘ with respect to contumelious con= 
duct,” of which the actions before 
mentioned are instances.’ Perhaps, 
however, these words may be better 
joined with the preceding clause, thus, 


yey, and then the meaning will be, 
*‘ If any one bring you into bondage, 
&c., if any one insu/tingly smite you 
on the face, I say thus, that we are 
weak,” as to stich actions namely ; 
** but in whatever respect,” &c. There 
is no great matter which of these 
forms of reading be adopted—the last 


‘may be the more simple ; but I have 


no doubt whatever that I have found 
the true key to this passage, and that 
I have restored to the apostle not only 
good sense, but his own fine and pe< 
culiar eloquence. If this is “* speak~« 
ing foolishly,” the folly of a commen- 
tator likewise, “‘ in this confidence of 
boasting,” may shelter itself, perhaps, 
under St Paul's authority —TI am, &c. 
A Wonrp-caTCHER WHO LIVES 
ON SYLLABLES. 


REMARKS ON DRAMATIC SCENES AND 
OTHER POEMS, BY BARRY CORN« 
WALL. LONDON, 1819. 


WE begin to hate the name of sim« 
plicity, which of late years has unfor- 
tunately been only another name for 
affectation. This small but agreeable 
volume has not served to overcome 
our objections: its only fault is its 
simplicity. ‘lo write as our ancestors 
did, or are supposed to have done, two 
hundred years ago, is not to write as 
they would have written, had they 
been living now: besides, their mo- 
dern imitators do not write as they 
did, but as their own contemporaries 
do not. The secret of this sort of com< 
position is nothing but a love of sin- 
gularity and the spirit of contradic« 
tion. Real simplicity of style is the 
not aiming at distinction, by using 
any but the most common and obvious 
modes of expression, which never di« 
vert the attention from the matter to 
the manner: modern simplicity con« 
sists in a constant attempt at distinc- 
tion, by — in upon the pre- 
vailing usages of lan and 
scribed rules of versification, in order 
to show how much wiser you are than 
the common run of authors, and to 
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throw a stumbling-block of odd 
and unscanned metres in the 
way of the reader. Harmony of 
sound has certainly been carried to a 
degree of unmeaning smoothness and 
monotony ; and, therefore, our adepts 
cut a verse in two, and leave us to 
ump or hobble over it (like a brokea 

ridge) as well or as ill as we can. 
In like manner, it is true that our ar- 
tificial poetic diction has too often ta- 
ken systematic leave of the natural 
idiom and tumbler resources of the 
language of prose: and therefore the 
same ingenious theorists set them- 
selves to pick out the most trivial 


phrases and the most creeping parts of 


speech to catch attention and signa- 
lize the force of their genius. This, 


we conceive, is a great piece of imper- 
tinence ; and the worst effect of it is, 


that it operates as a continual inter- 


ruption to the chain of ideas which 
the author is about to convey, entan- 
gles the imagination in a questionable 
epithet, or makes it hitch in an. im- 
practicable line, sets you at cross- 
purposes with the poet, and looks very 
much as if it were intended as an ex- 
cuse for him, in case you do not ad- 
mire his writings, to throw the blame 

on your want of taste and proper re- 
lish for the uncorrupted beauties of a 

pure and delicate style. ‘‘ An admir- 

able evasion” of some of our candi- 

dates for fame to lay the fault of their 

** metre-ballad-mongering” on Na- 

ture, to pass muster as belonging to 
an obnoxious school, and to claim pe- 

culiar and privileges from 

ity of their style, when, 

t them have chosen what 
style or school they would, nobody 
would have read them, and they have 
only obtained distinction by becoming 
voluntary martyrs to critical damna- 
tion! Such persons, when they have 
-wriggled themselves into notoriety, 
and me proverbial for insipidity, 
which their admirers call taste, may 

exclaim with Lucy in the Rivals, 


the unpopu 
in fact, 


** Well done, little Simplicity !” 


Simplicity is a Siren that has seduc- 
ed many a young author, and it has 
tried its deceitful arts (not altogether 
in vain) on Mr Cornwall. In his 
motto he disclaims any great merit 
for his “ matter,” but bespeaks it for 
his “‘ method,” which he calls “ an 
We think his 
thoughts sterling, and their garb only 
meretricious, We are often delight. 


honest method.” 


Cornwall's Dramatie Scenes, Sc. Caug, 


ed with the beauty as well as novelty 
of his imagery ; he evinces great truth, 
delicacy, and sometimes profundity of 
feeling ; in his imitations of Boccacio, 
in particular, he has not “ overstep- 
ped the modesty of Nature,” doing 
neither too little nor too much, pre- 
serving the real simplicity of the sen- 
timent, and yet working it out into 
ingenious and natural dialogue :—it 
is only when out of what we believe 
to be a false modesty he affects the 
queintness and idle peculiarities of a 
modern school of poetry that we quar- 
rel with him, snd are determined to 
do so, till he “ reforms and writes 
cleanly.” ‘To give a few examples to 
justify the impatient severity of these 
remarks. We will take the following 
lines from the first sketch, ‘* The 
‘T'wo Dreams,” which, in spite of all 
such blemishes, is a beautiful and in- 
teresting fragment. Why, then, need 
it be wantonly defaced ? 


‘ If cold, my love was warm ; if stormy, / 

Wrapped my cloak round, and smiled, for 
you were safe : 

And when the piping winds of winter blew 

Sleet and the drenching rain against me, 
and 


On high the fighting elements cast out,” &c. 


‘** I had a silly trouble on me: you 

Will en when I shall tell you oft. (I 

You will laugh.) I have had a dream ; 
sit closer, 

And press your palm ‘gainst mine—that’s 
well ; but you 

Have quite forgot your usual kiss,” &c. 


Now this is a constant practice with 
the author, — we think it a prac- 
tice not worthy of him,) to put some 
word or monosyllable at the end of a 
line, which has no meaning or effect 
but as it is connected with the next 
line. Is not this purely capricious? 
There are ogcasions when this may be 
done naturally and properly, as, for 
instance, in the lines, 

** Last night, ’tis said, (the only night, 
when I 


Since our sweet marriage, have been barred 
from you.”’) 


But to do it constantly, and regularly 
violate a rule, is a trick, and an in- 
different one, which any body can 
imitate. Again, the following lines 
contain examples of an irregularity in 
the metre, without any motive or ob- 
ject that we can see, but to occasion 
a difficulty to the reader, so that you 
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are forced to repeat them twice over, 
in order to master them, like trying a 
note upon an instrument that is out 
of tune. 


At last 

There rose a shadowy thing from out your 

body, 
And stood pee by you. It was not 
Flesh, no, nor vapour : but it seem’d to be 
A dismal compound of the elements, 
Huddled by chance together, ere the form 
Of man was fashioned into beauty, and 
Like a most loathsome and unfinished thing 
Flung aside for ever.” 


One other objection of this sort, and 
we have done with remonstrance. 
Gabriello says, 


‘¢ Why then about my dream ; 


For I’ve dreamt too, and "twas a terrible. 


dream— 
Yet I am here to laugh at ’t. 
Andreana. When did ’t happen?” &c. 


As the former lines were difficult to 
read, the combination of words or let- 
ters here is impossible to pronounce. 
But no more of that. We proceed to 
the more welcome part of our task, 
which is to give specimens of the ge- 
neral style and merit of the work, and 
for this purpose we shall give the se- 
cond scene from ‘‘ The Broken Heart,” 
assuring our readers that the other 
pieces in the volume breathe the same 
spirit, and are inlaid (if we may use 
the phrase) with the same beauties 
of thought and diction. We would 
extend the same general praise, with 
the same minute, and, perhaps, cap- 
tious exceptions, to the miscellaneous 
poems which follow the Dramatic 
scenes. * 


* The author introduces some very ele- 
gant and lofty stanzas on Lord Byron and 
a friend, with this quaint half-line. 


** And there I saw two men.”’ 


If he had seen two cameleons, the phrase 
would have been ‘** German to the matter.” 
We cannot refrain from adding the very 
beautiful and philosophic description of one 
of the great living masters of song, which 
follows, 


‘Upon his beautiful forehead scorn was 
Sitting, 

Audi and o’er his eye 

~ dim tumultuous thought were 

itting 

And. passions, which are buried ere they 


Exorcised by the enchantress, memory, 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


[ This sketch is founded upon a tale of 
Boccacio. The story is this. Jeronymo 
was sent from Italy to Paris, in order to 
complete his studies. He was detained 
there two years, his mother being fearful 
lest he should marry a poor and beautiful 
girl, (Sylvestra, ) with whom he had been 
brought up from his infancy. During his 
absence his mother contrived to have Syl- 
vestra married. Ie returned, and, after 


wandering about her dwelling, succeeded in - 


getting into her chamber, conversed with 
her, (her husband being asleep,) and, at 
last, died on the bed before her.] 


Scene II.—Sylvestra’s Chamber. 
JERONYMO, SYLVESTRA. 


Jeron. So: allis hush’d at last. Hist! 

There she lies, 

Who should have been my own: Sylves- 
tra 

She sleeps; and from her parted lips there 
comes 

A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 

From the awakening flowers. There lies 
her arm, 

Stretch’d out like marble on the quilted lid, 

And motionless. What if she lives not ?— 
Oh! 

How beautiful she is! How far beyond 


Those bright creations, which the fabling — 


Greeks 

Placed on their white Olympus. That 
great queen, 

Before whose eye Joye’s starry armies 
shrank 


To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her ; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood as she did.— 
Hark ! 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How 
soft ’ tis. 
Sylvestra ! 
Sylv. Ha! who’s there ? 
Jeron. *Tis I. 
Sylv. Who is ? 
Jeron. Must I then speak, and tell my 
name to you ? | 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now: 
Not now ? and is my very voice so 
By wee that you—you know me 
not 


Alas ! 


From their dark grave—the heart. But 


Like clouds of rain in summer, passed by ; 

And then he wantoned with the mountain 
breeze, 

And with the soft mysterious music of the 


trees, 
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Sylv. Begone, I'll wake my husband, if 
You tread a step: begone. 

Jeron. Jeronymo! 

Sylv. Ha! speak. 

Jeron. Jeronymo. 

Sylv. Oh! 

Jeron. Hide your eyes ; 
Aye, hide them, married woman ; lest you 


see 
The wreck of him that loved you. 
Sylv. Not me. 
Jeron. Yes— 
Loved you like life; like heaven and hap- 
iness, 
J.ov'd you and kept your name against his 
heart 


(Il) boding amulet) till death. 
Sylv. Alas! 
Jeron. And now I come to bring your 
wandering thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. Thus, as 
said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches from sin. Some have been seen 
nights 
To stand, and point their rattling finger at 
The red moon as it rose ; (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean 
arms have stretch'd 
*Tween murderers and their victims. Some 
have laugh'd 
Ghastly upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touch’d the limbs with death. 
Sylv. You will not harm me ? : 
Jeron. Why should I not? No, no, 
poor girl! I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage, I 
Have lov’d too well for that. Had you 
but lov’d— 
Sylv. 1 did, I did! 
Jeron. Away—My brain is well: 
(Though late ’twas hot.) You lov'd! a- 
way, away, 
This to a dying man ? 
‘Sylv. Oh! you will live 
Long, aye, and happily: will wed per. 
aps. 
Jeron. Nay, cease, Sylvestra ! 
u and 
Were children here some few short springs 


ago, 

And lov'd like children: I the elder ; you 

The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 

Across a sunny brow of Italy. 

I still remember how your delicate foot 

baa the lawn, at vintage time, and 

When others ask’d you, you would only 
give 

Yorr hand to me, 


(Aug. 181 
How we were wont, on autumn nights, to ..s An 
stray, 
Counting the clouds that passed across the = Bri 
moon— 
Jeron. Go on. Th 
Sylv. And figuring many a shape gro- . 4 
tesque, Dr 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, E34 
Hot prancing stecds, and warriors plum’d An 
and helmed, 
All in the blue sky floating. 
Jeron. What is this ? | 
Nyiv. 1 thought you lik’d to hear of it. a It 
Jeron. I do. q 
Sylv. ‘Then wherefore look so sadly ? ; It 
Jeron. Fair Sylvestra ! 
Can I do auglit to comfort you ? .. 4 AI 
Sylv.. Away, - 
-You do forget yourself. | 
Jeron. Not so. Can I a Ww 


Do aught to serve you? Speak! my time 
is short, 


For death has touch’d me. me. Ye 
Syiv. Now you're jesting. 
Jeron. Girl! Al 
Now, I am—dying. Oh! I feel my Pe H 
blood 
Ebb slowly, and before the morning sun ae Ci 
Visits your chamber through those trailing 
vines, 
I shall lie here, (here in your chamber,) 
dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead : Nay, shrink not. ‘e 
Sylv. Prythee go, 


You fright me. 
Jeron. Yet Vd not do so Sylvestra: 
I wili but tell you, you have used me Bg \ 
harshly, 0 
(That is not much,) and—die: nay, fear . 4 
me not. a 
I would not chill with this decaying -_ 
touch, T 
That bosom where the blue veins wander = 
round, 4 
As if enamoured and loth to leave their . 
homes | 
of : nor should this thy whitecheek 
fade 4 
From fear at me, a poor heart-broken e 
wretch : 
Look at me. Why, the winds sing through 
my bones, 
And children jeer me, and the boughs 
that wave 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in niockery, as to 
say, 
** These are the longer livers.” 
Sylv. How is this ? 
Jeron. Y’'ve numbered eighteen sum- 
mers. Much may lie 
but my days have 


Not happy. Death was busy with our 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my 


| | 
‘| 
Gt 
Hoe 
Sylv. Alas! Jeronymo. 
i neg Aye, that’s the name; you had 
if A Can I forget the many hours we've spent, 
a4 4 ! When care had scarce began to trouble 
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And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies 


(like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering 
by me. 
There’s one you know of ; that—no matter 
—that 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous 
uide,) 


And lel: me sinking. I had gay hopes too, 
What needs the mention,—they are va- 
nished. 
Sylv. i— 
1 thought,—speak softly, for my husband 
sleeps,— 
I thought, when you did stay abroad so 
long, 
And never sent or asked of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 
Jeron. Speak again. 
Was’t so indeed ? 
Sylv. Indeed, indeed, 
Jeron. Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done fortune that she 
could 
Abandon me so entirely ? Never mind’t : 
Have a good heart, Sylvestra: they who 
hate 
Can kill us, but no more, that’s comfort. 
Oh! 
‘The journey is but short, and we can 
reckon 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest 
earth 
Sprinkled about us. There no storms can 
shake 
Our secure tenement ; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 
Sylv. Alas, alas ! 
Jeron. Sweet ! in the land to come we'll 
feed on flowers : 
Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we 
willlove | 
Then without fear ; no mothers there; no 
gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'll 
believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass. 
Anger = not the gravee Oh! my own 
ec, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy. 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard; at 
last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I 
came 
And found you—married : Then— 
Sylv. Alas! 
Jeron. Then I 
Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d: but I could not. die, Sylves. 


tra, 
And bid you no farewel. 
Sylv. Jeronymo ! 
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And you had scorn’d your poor and child- 
ish love ; 
Threaten’d and vow’'d, cajol’d, and then— 
I married. 
Jeron. Oh! 
Sylv. What's the matter ? 
Jeron. Soft! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge for me, swect ! Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my 
love. 
It is a shrine where innocence might die : 
Nay, let me lie there once ; for once, Syl- 
vestra ! 
Oh! 


Sy'v. Pity me! 
Jevon. Sol do. 
Sylv. Then talk not thus ; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 
Jeron. Jest ? 
Look in any eye, and mark how true the 
e 


I’ve told you: On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra. It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
To that bright ball on which the spirit 
sate 
Through life; and look’d out, in its va- 
rious moods, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love, and hope, 
‘And gain’d this frail flesh credit in the 
world, 
It is the channel of the soul: Its glance 
Draws ee that subtle power, that 
dot 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
Sylv. Why, now you’re cheerful. 
Jeron. Yes; "tis thus I'd die. 
Sylv. Now I must smile. 
Jeron. Do so, and I'll smile too. 
I do; albcit—ah! now my parting words 
Lic heavy on my tongue; my lips obey 
not, 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. 
While I can 
Farewel. Sylvestra ! where’s your hand ? 
Syle. Ah! cold. 
mere Tis so; but scorn it not, my 


They’ve used us hardly : Bless’em though. 
Thou wilt 


Forgive them ? One’s a mother, and may 
feel, 


When that she knows me dead. Some air 
—more air : 


Where are you?—I am_blind—my hands 
are numb’d : 


This is a wintry night. So—cover me. 


ACCOUNT OF SOME DISCOVERIES MADE 
“AT THE, VITRIFIED FORT ON THE 
HILL OF FINHAVEN, NEAR FORFAR. 


I beg leave to transmit $6} Hell the 
following facts which have come un< 
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der my observation, concerning the 
vitrified fort on the hill of Finhaven. 
Nothing but the assurance that such 
facts were called for from different 
quarters, and the conviction that they 
were calculated to throw light on a 
dark, though interesting subject of 
national antiquity, would have indu- 
ced me to trouble you with their in- 
sertion. Whatever value may be at- 
tached to the communication, I shall 
have this consolation at least, that I 
have been a faithful recorder. 

The hill of Finhaven has been long 
known to antiquaries as exhibiting the 
remains of a vitrified fort. This fort 
is situated on the most northerly part 
of the ridge, which runs from east to 
west, and is separated from the main 
hill on two sides, which are steep and 
rocky. Its extent cannot be correctly 
estimated, owing to the inequality of 
the interior surface. I do not over- 
rate it, however, when I estimate its 
length at 120 paces, and its breadth 
at 30 paces. It declines with the hill 
considerably to the west, and is of an 
oval shape, or rather a parallelogram, 
having circular ends. Its appearance 
is that of a vast heap of stones loosely 
thrown together, the outlines very 
clearly distinguished though the height 
of the stones is unequal, owing to cir- 
cumstances which shall be afterwards 
mentioned, 

In most places the stones are cover- 
ed by a thin soil and luxuriant grass, 
and exeept where the turf has been 
removed on purpose, or where a mass 
of the stones torn from its base has 
fallen down and left another part 
equally exposed, little of the vitrifica- 
tion is discerned. What of it is seen 
is of different colours, arising probably 
trom the difference of the stones of 
which it is composed. Some of it is 
of a shining black, of the same colour 
as charcoal, and so like it, indeed, 
that I have frequently taken it up, 
imiugining it to be no other than that 
substance. The lightest might be 
compared to the vitrifications which a 
lime quarry presents, or, to take a 
more common example, to those on 
the end of a tobacco pipe. The depth 
to which the vitrification has pene- 
trated is various ; in some places ex- 
tending very little below the surface, 
in others to the depth of 6 or 7 feet, 
and possessing even there all its ad- 
hesive properties. 

Within the 7 and at its west 


[ Aug. 
end, a well is very clearly distinguish. 
ed. It was filled up within the me- 
mory of some people yet alive, and 
water is sometimes found to rise in it 
during rainy seasons. From the head 
of the wall to the mouth of the well 
is between 20 and 30 feet, and as the 
descent is gradual on all sides, this 
gave rise to the idea that it was the 
crater of a voleano. At the east end 
is some appearance of another well, 
though the traces of it are not so dis- 
tinct as those of the other. 

The height of the wall has been 
pretty correctly estimated at 10 feet, 
and, in some places, Dr Jameson had 
formerly remarked instances of regu- 
larity in the building. This fort is 
very evidently surrounded by a ditch, 
the breadth of which there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining. I found it 
six paces at a place where the wall 
was steepest, and this measurement | 
had afterwards the means of slightly 
confirming. At the east ‘end of the 
fort, this ditch appears. crossed by 2 
wall 2 or 3 feet in breadth, which I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing a 
bridge. Iam the more dick in 
this opinion, from remarking that Mr 
Playfair discovered a similar work on 
Barryhill, Perthshire. On the few 
stones which I dug up from under the 
turf which covered it, I could easily 
perceive marks of burning, though not 
of vitrification. {[ have no doubt, how- 
ever, that had I removed the whole of 
the turf, I should have found it, like 
the rest of the building, vitrified. 
Beyond the bridge in question, to the 
south, are seen some outworks, vitri- 
fied, and placed as if to defend the 
entrance. An investigation of the 
fort presents nothing else of conse- 
quence, except a wall which divides 
it, near the west end, into two un- 
equal parts, and crossing the great 
wall on the south, projects till it come 
to the rocky side of the hill. I have, 
perhaps, too long dwelt on my inuo- 
duction, but I would hope that the 
suitableness of the remarks, and the 
fact, that no accurate description of this 
fort exists, may form my excuse ; and 
now for my narration. The tenants 
of the farm on which the hill is situ- 
ated, had been long in the tice of 
taking away the stones of the fort for 
their own purposes, and dikes built 

these are to be seen at the foot of 
the hill. The plan seems to have. 
been, to dig down as far as the vitri- 
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fication continued, without regarding 
much the stones vitrified, which were 
unshapely and rugged, and then to 
quarry amoug the loose stones below 
these. Some months ago, however, 
ascene of more extensive operations 
took place, the particulars of which I 
am now to detail. These arose from 
a desire to supply from this hill, so 
often mentioned, the want of stone 
quarries. 

The work was begun on the south- 
west corner, at a place formerly used 
for such purposes. As soon as the 
rubbish was dug from the foot of the 
wall, an appearance of regularity was 
observed, which, though it might 
formerly have been discovered, must 
at that time have appeared a matter 
comparatively unimportant. This 
wall is built in a :nanner somewhat 
similar to those of many old castles, 
the remains of which are yet visible 
in our country. The outside is com- 
posed of stones in general about two 
or three or four feet long, placed to- 
gether, however, in a clumsy manner, 
and not laid in regular courses. - The 
inner part of the wall is composed of 
smaller stones thrown in carelessly, 
and without the least appearance of 
regularity. 

The only difference between the 
castles now mentioned and this is, 
that lime is found to pervade the for- 
mer, filling up crevices, &c.; in the 
latter neither lime nor any kind of 
mortar is found, and cavities are fre- 
quent. The stones which com- 
pose the building are of various 
kinds. Dr Jameson mentions ten 
kinds, and if I can trust to the work- 
men, they are yet more numerous. 
What is worthy of remark is, that 
the stones most commonly found in 
the neighbourhood, such as Turin 
stone, are awanting, and, on the con- 
trary, the building is composed of 
stones that are not Tea in this part 
of the country near Finhaven. 
Plumb-pudding stone, of which the 
rocky part of the hill is composed, 
and which is the prevailing material 
T believe, in all other forts near which 
it is found, is never seen below the 
surface of the building. No marks 
of a chisel or of any other instrument 
are discoverable either on the exterior 
or on any other part of the building. 
The height of the wall might be a- 


bout sixteen or eighteen feet, it a 
peared to have been nearly perpendi: 
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cular, as nearly so, it is probable, as 
such rude workmanship could have 
been made. In some — it pro- 
jected, in other parts it declined, both 
of which appearances may be account 
ed for from the falling of the wall or 
pressure of rubbish. How much of 
the wall may have been below ground 
I am not prepared to state. The only 
data on which I can proceed are the 
following: From the top of the wall 
till within two feet, or perhaps less, 
of its base, a mixed soil is found, 
composed of earth mixed with stones 
of various sizes, in general vitrified. 
With the clay, however, no such 
stones are found intermixed, but a 
hard and uniform mass is seen. I 
should be inclined to think, therefore, 
that that part of the wall which ~ 
pears below the clay has been the 
foundation. 

But I hasten to communicate what, 
if my imperfect knowledge does not 
deceive me, is the most important in- 
formation. Charcoal is found here 
and there mixed with the building, 
and in what I imagine the ditch ; 
what is found in the building is in 
pieces sometimes of an inch or two 
square, and in a state of good preser- 
vation ; it was immediately identi- 
fied by the workmen to be oak, judg- 
ing from a plan, [ dare say, familiar 
to them, the fineness, and perhaps 
the form of the grains. That this 
charcoal is found not only on the ex- 
terior, but also in the interior of the 
wall, as fur as hitherto penetrated in- 
to, is a point concerning which I was 
at particular pains to inform myself. 
I did not indeed know, on my first 
visit, how much of the controversy 
concerning vitrified forts depended on 
the ascertaining of this fact, apparent- 
ly rather curious than useful, but 
upon informing myself I hastened to 
make the necessary inquiries. The 
fact that charcoal is found throughou,. 
the building, and in such situations 
as that wood must have been placed 
there before the building was com- 
pleted, was indeed easily ascertained. 
Pieces were seen scattered over the 
stones, and few crevices were without 
some of them ; they were most nume- 
rous, 2s I myself found, and as the 
experience of the workmen afterwards 
confirmed to me, towards the foot, and 
seemed to be less plentiful towards 
the top, till hay alto- 
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fication in this place, it is by no means 
so great as m some places formerly 
mentioned ; it is in most places merely 
superficial, though in some few it de- 
scends two or three feet. The fact 
which I have already alluded to, that 
stones had been formerly removed 
from this spot, may account for it. 
No marks of vitrification appeared at 
any part on the exterior of the build- 
ing, nor could I perceive at any cer- 
tain depth a vitritication to have taken 
place, and immediately above that a- 
gain, no appearance of vitrification, 
indicating that it had taken place at 
different times, and that the wall had 
been subjected to successive burnings. 
The stones were, however, burned at 
all depths, and the workmen, the least 
prejudiced, and really the best judges, 
easily ascertained that they were 
lighter than such stones are, before 
they are exposed to the agency of fire. 
‘There was nothing else remarkable 
about this work, except that at a dis- 
tance of six paces from the wall now 
described was found another wall, re- 
gular on the outside, but irregular 
within. It was about four feet thick, 
and as much in height, and not so 
decp by two or three feet as the rest 
of the wall. No marks of fire were 
perceived about it; no appearance of 
vitrification ; no charcoal ; and at one 
end of the excavations it was found to 
terminate. As there is a ravine across 
this part of the hill, I am inclined to 
think that this wall may have crossed 
it, in order to make up the regularity 
of the ditch ; and, should it be found 
to terminate on the other side, I should 
put some faith in my conjecture. The 
distance between the walls being six 
paces, confirmed me in the idea that 
this is to be computed as the breadth 
of the ditch. A few bones were also 
found at the foot of the wall; their 
putrefaction, and the small pieces in 
which they were, would have render- 
ed it impossible to know of what kind 
they were. 

I cannot conclude this paper with- 
out making some remarks on the na- 
ture of the facts which I have now 
mentioned, though I fear it will be 
thought presumption in me, from one 
set of isolated observations, however 
accurate, to make any strictures on 
the theories of antiquarians. * 


* ‘The author of this memoir has drawn 
the little information he possesses on this 
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Some of the facts now stated have, 
if my imperfect information deceive 
me not, been of rather an uncommon 
nature. In no case has the regularity 
or height of the wall of a vitrified fort 
approached nearly to what has been 
here discovered. The walls of the 
present fort, then calculated at 10 
teet, were the highest known, except 
those on the hill of Noth, Aberdeen- 
shire, which were from 10 to 12 feet. 
Next to these, walls 4, 6, or 8 feet 
high were common. Regularity in 
the structure, too, was in most places 
awanting, and, where it was discover- 
ed, seemed a thing of very little con- 
sequence, The general appearance 
gave only the idea of heaps of stones, 
which, excepting their vitrifications, 
had little to interest the spectator 
more than the many remains of rude 
forts scattered through our country. 
There has been something yet more 
striking in the appearance of char- 
coal ; I do not argue from its appear- 
ance in general, but from the manner 
in which it has been found in parti- 
cular. I have hitherto seen nothing 
which assures me that it has been dis- 
covered, (though this is a point con- 
cerning which the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia is silent,) except 
around the forts in question. Here it 
has been found penetrating the build- 
ing as far as it has yet been examined, 
viz. 6 or 7 feet from the exterior. 

As to the effect that these facts may 
have on the different theories, it would 
be difficult for me to judge ; they are 
certainly very much at variance with 
the theory of Mr Tytler, which ima- 
gines these forts to have been at first 
strengthened in their construction, by 
wood, and to have been vitrified by 
the burning of this wood, at the de- 
struction of the fort. Appearances are 
here, indeed, presented similar to what 
it supposes. Burned wood has been 
certainly found ; but this has not been 
the cause of the destruction of ‘the 
fort, nor has the wall ever been con- 
structed in such a manner as to admit 
of being strengthened by the inter- 
mixture of wood. What has been hi- 
therto mentioned must incline- the 
reader acquainted with such subjects 
to suspect that the facts lean to the 
establishing of that theory which su 
poses vitrified forts to be intentional- 


subject solely from ‘the able article Vitti- 
fied Fort, Brewster’s Encyclopedia. 
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ly strengthened by fire. The inter- 
mixing of the charcoal in the manner 
above mentioned, in my opinion, goes 
to prove this ; and, did I not remem- 
ber my limited experience, I might, 
perhaps, fall in at once with this 
theory. ‘To it, however, it must not 
be concealed, that there are some ob- 
jections. ‘The building is certainly 
very little strengthened; the stcnes 
below the surface are loose, and not 
a. in the least firmer from their ignition. 
> _ It was to have been expected, tov, on 
the supposition of design, that the 
© exterior of the building would have 
been particularly vitrified, as it chief- 
ly required it. Let it be remember- 
ed, however, that such are merely 
conjectures on what might have been, 
and that the question now simply is, 
whether the present appearances would 
indicate, that there had been a design 
to strengthen the buildin 
To such a question I would return a 
simple affirmative. The impression 
made on my mind certainly was, that 
there weré marks of a design, how- 
ever imperfectly accomplished ;—that 
there were facts which could not be 
accounted for without supposing such 
a thing to have been actually intend- 
ed. Ihave said of a design imper- 
fectly accomplished, because I con- 
ceive that the end was in some degree 
attained by the intermixture of wood, 
—the process then might be compared 
to that which takes place in a lime 
quarry, and the. heat ascending from 
the burning would assist the vitrifi- 
cation rear, or at the top of the wall. 
At the same time, there is nothing 
here inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion, that these forts may have served 
to alarm the country in seasons of 
danger,—the probability rather seems 
to be, that this was the first object 
they were designed to serve, and that 
the accidental discovery of the vitri- 


™ fying nature of some stones, led to 
such a plan as I have been represent- | 

a The situation of the fort in ques- 


tion is certainly in some respects fa- 
vourable to the idea of a signal-post ; 
it commands an extensive view of the 
valley of Strathmore, extending over 
a considerable part of A shire, 
and Kincardineshire, and of the 
Grampian mountains, which . bound 
the north side of the valley. The 
an Ocean is also distinctly seen 
in places, at the distance of 14 
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or 15 miles. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, it does not favour much the idea 
of a system of signals. No vitrified 
forts have, as far as my knowledge 
extends, been discovered in any part 
of the Grampians within sight of 
‘Finhaven, and the view to the south 
is totally impeded by other parts of 
the ridge, so that the nearest vitrified 
fort—that situated on the hill of I.aws, 
near Dundee—cannot be seen at all. 
Within sight, indeed, and at the dis- 
tance of about 12 miles, is the cele- 
brated hill of Caterthun. The forti- 
fications on this hill are a-treble ditch 
and a ring of loose stones, about five 
yards broad, inclosing, perhaps, half 
anacre of ground. There is also a 
well on this hill, at the north-west 
end, the sides of which slope gently 


‘in a manner similar to the well on 


the hill of Finhaven. No marks of 
Vitrification are here visible. So 
little has been done, however, to 
trace out a line of signals across 
this part of the island, that I know 
not if I can speak decidedly on the 
subject. Communicating stutions may 
yet be discovered, and the whole be, 
marked out as clearly as in a more 
northerly part of the country. 

There are certainly many strong 
reasons against degrading this fert in- 
to a dependance on the Castle of Fin- 
haven. It seems, from the rudeness 
of its structure, and particularly from 
no use having been made of lime, or 
any kind of mortar, to be a place of 
more distant antiquity; and both 
from its situation, and its artificial 
defences, to have been a place of more 
consequence than the castle in ques« 
tion. The road, too, from the fort is 
in an easterly direction, while the 
castle liestothe N. W. It is certain- 
ly called the Castle Hill, but such a 

esignation may be accounted for, if 
not from its situation, at least from 
the use which I do not deny the in- 
habitants of the castle to have made 
of it in after ages. 

In, conclusion, I could mention 
many reasons to induce the antiquary 
to visit it in person, independent of 
that clearness and accuracy which 

nal observation might supply to 

im. Could he descend from the 
*€ olden time,” and contemplate with 
pleassire cultivated fields and majestic 
mountains, he would find much here 
e his jour- 
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inclined to extend his researches, he 
would find himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberlemno, the scene of a 
Danish battle, of which there are yet 
some monuments existing; and he 
would discover, that the words of the 
learned Hector Boece, as rendered in- 
to English by the no less learned Mr 
Harrison, are still nearly literally true, 
that in this part of the country “ are 
so manie castels as lieth not in me fo 
number.” Yam, Sir,&c. J. M. 
Strathmore. 


TOUR INTO THE DISTRICT OF HARZ. 


M& EDITOR, 
Some years ago, while living in the 
north of Germany, my curiosity was 


greatly raised by hearing the inhabit- 
ants talk with rapture of the beau- 


ties of the Harz mountains, and of. 


the sublime views that were to be seen 
from the Brochen or Blocksberg, the 
highest mountain in that district. 
The Harz appears to me so very little 
known in this country, that I thought 
a few remarks concerning it might be 
interesting. I am extremely sorry that 
my total ignorance of mineralogy will 
make the account less interesting than 
it might be; but if I can only entice 
any one to follow my steps, the plea- 
sure he will receive will amply repay 
his trouble. As the roads in that part 
of Germany are quite impassible for 
carriages, and almost so for horses, in 
order to enjoy the scenery it is neces- 
sary to go on foot ; and the fatigue is 
so great, and the accommodation in 
neral so bad, (at least for an Eng- 
ishman,) that one must be prepared 
for bearing the fatigues of a light 
campaign. Having found a friend 
very much of my own taste, we re- 
solved to equip ourselves like two 
Gottingen students ; that is to say, to 
dress ourselves very ridiculously in 
the old German habit, with a soldier’s 
pack or hunting bag, (generally made 
of a fox or badger’s skin, retaining 
the shape of the living animal as 
much as possible,) slung across our 
back, a military bonnet cocked over 
one ear, and a large clumsy stick. 
Indeed, we were told the more bar- 
barous we looked, and the more un- 
cultivated and noisy our manners, 
the better would be our disguise. In 
the middle of July, during the most 
delightful weather, we passed through 


[Aug, 
Hanover and took the road to Géttin- 
gen. ‘The flatness of the country 
makes it very uninteresting, but in 
coming to a beautiful range of moun. 
tains, named the Deister, the contrast 
makes you enjoy the hills so much 
the more. The hills here are all coni« 
eal, and covered to the very top with 
the finest wood. The road now be- 
comes extremely romantic, especially 
on approaching the small town of Ein- 
bech, the environs of which abound 
with the most delicious wild straw- 
berries. A great proportion of the 
poor people make a trade of gathering 
them for sale in the town. In_ the 
neighbourhood of Nordheim, which 
is very rich, I was astonished to see 
some fine wheat fields having the ap- 
pearance of broad roads cut through 
them, and, upon inquiry, I found they 
had been Gehagelt, that is to say, had 
been visited by a hail storm, which 
had absolutely battered the wheat to 
atoms. You could follow the direc- 
tion of the cloud by the destruction it 
had made for more than two miles. 
It served to give an idea of what a 
hail storm might be. 

We remained at Nordheim for the 
purpose of hiring a guide, which is ne- 
cessary after quitting the high road. 
In passing through a lovely val- 
Jey, every now and then our guide 
showing us a field of battle, tombs of 
giants, &c. we arrived at Osterode, 
the first town in the Harz, It is 
situated between two lofty hills, 
the trees of which hanging over, al- 
most prevent the sun from being seen. 
The town is built of the blackest 
stone, which, together with its situa- 
tion, gives it a very gloomy appear- 
ance. Here all a 
nish, and you now enter dark forests, 
certain of losing yourself if you allow 
the guide to escape from your sight. 
We continued walking on the top of 
a high hill through a very thick fo- 
rest for four hours, when on a sudden 
the view opened upon a valley of the 
most beautiful green, with the castle 
of Herzber at the farther extremity. 
This was the castle in which George I. 
was born. A black rock like Ailsa 
rises out of the valley, crowned with 
a beautifully turreted castle. At the 
bottom of this rock is a very fine ma- 


nufactory of fire arms ; principally not-. 


ed for its rifles, which are celebrated 
over all Germany. Leaving this we 
entered the valley of Sievers, where 
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the summer sun can hardly ever pene- 
trate, owing to the height of the hills 
on each side. Those hills at the top are 
seldom more than a few hundred yards 
from each other, but in many places 
the trees meet. The wood is all na- 
tural, which, at first, I could scarcely 
believe, as, although the hills were 
only separated by a small stream, the 
south side was covered with fine pines, 
while the other had the most magni- 
ficent oaks and beeches. We had been 
now six hours walking in this valley, 
without having seen a human being, 
and we could not help feeling our 
hearts fail a little on coming to a high 
(almost perpendicular) hill, which 
seemed to put an end to our progress 
in this direction. However, after 
much labour, and with the assistance 
of the branches, we contrived to reach 
the top. From this point we saw our 
whole day’s labour, which by no 
means gratified us. We were much 
fatigued: We had been winding 
through a sort of labyrinth all the 
day, and, as the bird flies, we were 
not six English miles from the Castle 
of Herzberg, which we had left in the 
morning. Continuing our journey, 
i was thunderstruck at the appear- 
ance of a town in the distance co- 
vered with snow. Upon approach- 
ing nearer, however, I discovered my 
mistake. The town was built of 
wood, slightly charred, which, after 
being some time exposed to the air, 
acquires an icy or showy appearance, 
This was Andreas Berg, well known 
for its silver mines. The mines here 
being very deep and dirty, we resolv-~ 
ed to defer our descent until we came 
to Clausthal, where the whole process 
of mining is to be seen, from the time 
the metal is taken out until it is shown 
to you as coin. The next day being 
Sunday, we were astonished to hear hal- 
looing and firing upon all sides, and 
we found it arose from all the inhabit- 
ants being assembled at the chace 
The poor creatures are under very 
strict discipline, and are obliged to 
work ten hours daily, for which they 
get about three shillings a-week, wi 
the right of hunting over a certain 
track of land during the Sundays. As 
the country abounds with wild boars, 
foxes, stags, hares, a Sunday's labour 
on the hills is often more productive 
than a month’s labour under ground. 
When all Germany took up arms a- 
gainst the French in 1812 and 1813, 
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one of the best regiments of riflemen 
was selected from the miners, as they 
kill all their game avith the rifle. We 
this day passed through a very ro 
mantic country, skirting along the 
high edge of’ a valley called the Rae~« 
berg Graben, (Grave of the Mountain 
Stags.) At the head of the valley 
was a large piece of artificial water, 
two or three miles long, and in some 
— very deep. This reservoir was 
ormed for the purpose of supplying 
the mines of Andee Ber. with pure 
water. It is, in general, about 54 feet 
deep, being contained between two 
hills and a dike, of 100 feet thick, of 
large blocks of granite, fastened toge- 
ther by means of iron bolts. In the 
dike there is a sluice, which is openeil 
for the amusement of strangers, to 
show with what force the water 
rushes. We here refreshed ourselves 
before beginning the ascent of the ce- 
lebrated Brochen. In the course of 
two hours we crossed over parts of the 
kingdoms of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Stolberg, and Wermgerode, to the lat- 
ter of which the Brochen belongs. At 
the house where we refreshed our- 
selves, we got in change the coin of 
those four mighty kingdoms. 

The ascent to the Brochen by this 
direction is certainly the easiest, al- 
though in all places it is very diffi- 
cult. While resting ourselves upon 
some of the stones, the guide repeat- 
edly called our attention to them, and 
told us to wet our hanckerchiefs, and 
then to rub it upon the stone, which 
we did, and were not a little astonish- 
ed at the rich violet smell it produced. 
It is called the Violet-stone. It is, in 
general, of a grey freestone appear- 
ance, with large veins of a brownish 
hue running through it ; and it seem« 
ed to me to be the brownish powder 
that produced the smell. From every 
inquiry I have made, the stone ap- 

ars to be little known. There 
were now few or no trees to be seen 
at this height, The wind began to-be 
very keen, and when we arrived at the 
top in our light clothing, it was quite 
piercing. We were astonished to find 
on the top of this mountain a very to< 
lerable inn, which is built on purpose 
for the accommodation of the crowds 
who come to see the wonders of Na« 
ture from thisspot. ‘lhe Brochen is, 
I believe, about 3500 feet above the 
sea, and perhaps this inn is the high- 
est inhabited place in the world. 
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Advantage has been taken of an im- 
mense number of large stones to make 
a circular wall, under shelter of which 
this house is built. The wails are of 
great thickness, and very low, except 
_atower which rises out of the cen- 
tre. In the tower there is a 
telescope, affording a still more ex- 
tensive view. There are 30 double- 
bedded rooms, each about ten feet 
long by eight, and a sort of coffee- 
room. There were here about 60 or 70 
ple, of all ranks and sexes ; and as 
in Germany there are excellent mu- 
sicians to be found every where, we 
contrived, even in this high region, 
to have a merry dancing party. This 
inn was built by Count Wermgerode, 
and produces a considerable sum year- 
ly. It is incredible what crowds of peo- 
»le flock here to see the setting and ris- 
ing of the sun. We were fortunate in 
weather, and I am only sorry that I 
have not words to express the mag- 
nificence of the sublime views pre- 
sented to us from the Brochen. ‘The 
day was very sultry when we ascend- 
ed, and we saw symptoms of an ap- 
proaching thunder-storm. The Bro- 
chen rises out of a sandy plain on one 
side, which gives it an appearance of 
great height, and it was in this direc- 
tion that the clouds approached. We 
had several claps of thunder, and a 
good deal of lightning below us, and 
the large black ragged clouds sweep- 
ing past, and sailing under us, made 
the scene horribly splendid. It seem- 
ed as if a number of prodigious black 
rocks were sailing through the air, 
and, by concussion, causing fire and 
explosion. While the surroundin 
country was deluged with rain an 
hail, the sun was shining clearly 
upon us, standing as we were, wrapt 
up in blankets, trembling with cold, 
and the horror of the scene. I en- 
joy it more in recollection than while 
present, for the sensations which 
such scenes produce are overpower- 
ing at the moment. But how re- 
freshing and glorious was the view of 
the setting sun. What a magnifi- 
cent sight! The whole western ho- 
rizon ap on fire; some light 
clouds which were flying over us were 
= with the most beautiful purple 
and gold. Every thing around appeared 
of a deep pink colour, which, as you 
looked towards the east, got paler, 
and at last disappeared in grey sha- 
dows. Mountains, towns, 
10 


rivers, and lakes, were tinged with the 
most various and extraordinary co- 
lours. But no description can give an 
idea of the scene: It must be seen 
and felt before it can be enjoyed. At 
last the moment came when the sun 
set, and every thing became of a dark 
grey except the tower of the inn, upon 
which the rays continued to play, but, 
until a late hour, the horizon was so 
much enlightened, that we could still 
trace the progress of the departing orb. 

After the labours of this day, we 
felt well inclined for our beds; but 
we had been only a few hours laid 
down when the landlord called us to 
enjoy a scene still more imposing than 
that of the preceding evening. This 
was the sunrise. Upon first coming 
out of the house, we felt as if stand- 
ing upon the edge of a vast silvery 
sea, into which we looked down. 
First, the trees upon the tops of the 
highest mountains appeared like ships 
in the distance, which, in a short 
time, changed, as if by magic, into 
hilly islands: At last, the sea appear- 
ed as if opening, and we beheld a 
large globe of fire burning in it, 
which, by degrees, showed a fairy 
land veiled in the richest hues. Then 
this thin mist was dispersed, and the 
most romantic country lay as a splen- 
did panorama before us. No words 
can describe it; but I am convinced, 
that, if any one who knows how to 
taste the sublimities of nature will 
take the trouble of ascending so great 
a height, he will give himself an en- 
seyret, and experience feelings, of 
which he has not before been con- 
scious. The view, as may be sup- 
posed, is very extensive, taking in a 
range of nearly 75 miles on all sides, 
in which are to be seen Erfurt, Wei- 
mar, Gotha, Halle, Magdeburg, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover. 

There are many extraordinary sto- 
ries concerning the Brochen. It is 
fully believed by the lower orders of 
people in Germany to be the rendez- 
vous of all the witches on midsummer 
eve ; and that it is an easy matter for a 
quick-sighted person to see them rid- 
ing on their brooms during that night. 
On the top of the hill is a spring cal- 
led the Witches’ Well, the water of 
which is a preservative against old 
age. At the side of it are two large 
stones, about ten feet high. One is 
called the Pulpit of the il, from 
which he gives advice and orders to 
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the witches, and the other the Wit- 
ches’ Altar, where a sacrifice is per- 
formed once a year. A little above 
this spot is a large flat piece of clear 
black rock, named the Witches’ Ball- 
room, where old Satan and his angels 
dance after the sacrifice. A little 
below is a large chasm in the rock, 
which is always filled with snow, and 
to which it is supposed these gay per- 
sonages retire, after being heated with 
the tatigues of the dance. 

Before quitting the inn, you are 
requested to write your name, coun- 
try, profession, and remarks, in a large 
book. The landlord allowed us to look 
over the books of names for the two 
former years. The names of people 
from all quarters of the globe were to 
be seen, and some of the remarks were 
very amusing. To give you some idea 
of the numbers of visitors, three thick 
volumes were completely filled. On 
leaving the hill, some very beauti- 
ful wild mountain flowers were pre- 
sented to us; but they withered the 
moment they were brought into the 
warmer regions below. Our descent 
was steep and romantic, but exces- 
sively fatiguing. We walked along 
the banks of a very pretty rivu- 
let, until we came to the village of 
Rubeland. ‘This village was a few 
years ago so completely out of the 
world, that, after the battle of Jena, a 
few French marauders lived here for 
some months at free quarters, without 
any one to interfere with them, but it 
is now become celebrated, from being 
in the neighbourhood of a very extra- 
ordinary spot called Bielshdhle, or 
Bielscave. As the discoverer has the 
— of showing it, we went to 

is house, where he supplied us with 
a lamp, and a suit of miners’ clothes. 
Following him, we crossed the river, 
and ascended a steep conical hill, 
about 300 feet, and came to the en- 
trance which overhangs the river. 
Here the lamps were lighted, and the 
guide said a short prayer. We enter- 
the narrow passage, descending 
gradually about 50 feet, when it be- 
came so steep, that we were obliged 
to take advantage of the ladders which 
the guide had placed for the conve- 
nience of strangers. Our party con- 
sisted now of twelve, and the guide 
ordered us to keep well together, and 
to call to each other to prevent our 
losing ourselves. The impression is 
very striking, from the numerous hol- 
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low echoes that our voices produced 
in these dark and demp dungeons of 
nature. There are a great many 
chambers. At one time they open 
out into large halls, then become so 
narrow, that you are obliged to squeeze 
yourself through. The smallest open- 
ings, which were impassable, the guide 
wasenlarging, and he told us he had not 
penetrated into many of these extra~ 
ordinary cells. We had been now 
always descending, and he assured us 
we were fully 500 feet under the place 
at which we entered, and that we were 
even below the levelof the river, which, 
upon entering the cave, we had seen 
so far below us. There is one curi- 
ous chamber named the Chapel, which 
is so called from having the appear- 
ance of an organ, a pulpit, and pews. 
The resemblance is wonderfully strik- 
ing. ‘These figures are produced b 

the stalactite, or drop stone, which 
takes the most various forms. The 
organ, when struck with a wood- 
en mallet, emitted the sonnd of a deep 
toned bell, and when the lamps were 
held behind it, you could perceive it 
was in a great measure transparent. 
Here the guide ascended the pulpit, 
and in a strong loud voice gave us a 
short prayer. Although the prayer 
was not delivered with much grace, 
the mind was in this place in a very 
fit state for receiving impressions, and 
I confess I felt the scene very impose 
ing. On ascending, we were received 
with a ey | gluck auf, (happy ree 
turn,) and the guide having sai@ a 
short prayer for our safety, we set off 
to visit the Baumanshdéhle, a cave of 
the same sort, but on a much smaller 


( To be continued.) 


THE SILLIAD, A POEM. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you the beginning of a poem, 
with portions of which, if it is not of 
toolight anature for your tremendous! 
sober-minded, decorous Miscellany, 
shall supply you from time io time. 
There is a great deal of to be done 
in this world by laughing innocently, 
and I do not know a more delightful 
character than 
speare gives us of a good-humoured 
and well-regulated laugher— 
Biron (not Byron) they call him; but a 
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Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal : 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch 
‘The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


CANTO FIRST. 


J ALL my life have had a silly passion 
To write in rhyme, and, as you may sup- 


I still prefer the rhyme that’s most in fa. 
shion, 

For Fashion ever leads us by the nose. 

So I have made a vow, perhaps a rash one, 

To write a poem in poetic prose 

Like Beppo ;—it shall be as long’s the 
Tliad, 

And, for the name, call’t, if you will, the 
Silliad. 


Yet, though I say, like Beppo, take me 
with you, 

I purpose to be perfectly original ; 

Beppo I never read, except (in faith you 

Shall hear the whole truth) here and there 
a page in all: 

And for Don Juan I won’t read it, sith you 

Tell me ‘tis scoffing at religion all : 

I will not read a word on’t, I declare it— 

Nor write a single word that you need stare 
at. 


My verses, I assure you, shall be decent, 
Ne® not one image out of joint in ’em, 
Which can’t be said of certain others re- 


cent,— 

Yet there shall be no want at all of point 
in "em: 

I see not, for my life, why peer or .pea- 
sant 

May not write witty rhymes without a- 
nointing ’em 

All o’er with smut or blasphemy, or both,— 

An extreme unction to which I am loth. 


Depend on’t "twill but hasten their damna- 
tio 


So let them go—and yet I swear "tis pit 
That varlet of a peer won't keep on aan, 
tion, 
Lord of Parnassus, but must frame his ditty 
Of ** such boil’d stuff” * as nauseates the 


nation : 
I'm sorry for him, for the rascal’s witty— 
I wish him fairly out of that vile Venice, 
Which, to my t, a very sink of sin 


* Such boil’d stuff 
As well might poison poison.=-Shakespeare. 
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got through four stanzas, not at 


Amiss, you must confess, for a beginner ; 

But what's to follow, be it great or small, 

Serious or jocular, as I’m a sinner 

I cannot tell you—only I shall scrawl 

Whate’er comes uppermost,—an arrant 
spinner 

Of rhymes,—-like spider spinning out his 
flimsy 

Texture of threads,——where you him sitting 
grim see. 


Yet that’s a simile that does not quite fit ; 
I don’t mean to be grim, but mighty mer- 


Ty, 

Skimming o’er earth and ocean in my light 
fit, 

(Tis needless to take two bites of a cherry,) 

Through air and fire, and, if my mortal 
sight fit 

To penetrate the centre—hey-down-derry— 


I shall not fail into the very centre 


To grope my way—at least Ill fairly ven- 
ture. 


I do not much approve this same last stan. 
za 

"Tis somewhat heavy, and has less of 
Quixote, 

I apprehend, than honest Sancho Panga : 

But I must sometimes flag a bit, for thick 
set 

Continued hits I never yet a man saw 

Could keep them going ever—who expects 
it ? 

Don’t think to have them here atleast, but 
take me 

Just as you find—if you don’t like, forsake 
me. 


But you'll be bawling, doubtless, for a 
story ;— 

beng bg: right—yet I am not My Land- 
ord, 

Nor have a brain for tale or allegory, 

Like Crabbe, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Tom Moore, and Lord 

Byron. To disappoint you I am sorry— 

But there’s no help for’t. Since I’m not 3 
grand lord, 

I shall not, in the lieu of other romance, 

Whip into cream the scum of Doctors’ 
Commons. 


Yet why this monstrous longing after sto- 
ries ? 

Thoughts and refiections surely are much 
better— 

But they are not the ton—there’s Peter 
Morris 

Don’t do at all: though little under fetter 

Either of truth, or manners, a mere bore 


18 
This Taffy Doctor, letter after letter, 
On skulls and colleges, and such palaver. 
Preachin ~ ys punch ; more sense in Dr 
avor? 
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No, mere reflections won’t go down, there 
must be 

A peg to hang them on, some sort of fable— 

And here, I greatly fear, I shall non-plus’d 
be 


But I must e’en go on as I am able— 

And there’s no saying, if unmoved my 
trust be, 

But that I may set viands on the table 

Worth sitting dewn to—story—poetry— 

What not ?—Faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady.—So I try! 


Genius, you say, at least’s a sine qua non: 

But that’s a fancy—what is genius ? 

1 do not know who has it not—there may 
none 

Appear, perhaps, till something make it 
seen in us— 

But all men have it more or less in train- 
ing: 

Write without fear, and every man in ten 
o” us 

Will write as well as Burns, no doubt, or 
Hogg,—or ill 

As Byron, when that virtuous lord writes 
doggrel. 


I could write better if I read more poets : 

But I grow tired of them, I cannot. tell 

One from another: ** Tales of the Hall !” 
—0O it’s 

Wordsworth wrote them. No, Crabbe.— 
Aye, Peter Bell 

Is Wordsworth’s latest poem, Is it ?>—No, 
it’s 

Not,—there’s Benjamin the Waggoner— 

well, 

I never read it :—I read only Blackwood’s 

Magazine poems—very good !—and Pack- 
wood’s 


Razor-strop poems—better still !—and 
Warren’s 

Poems on Double Blacking—best of any !— 

Warren’s a mighty genius, nothing barren’s 

In his invention : trust me there’s not many 

Poets with Warren can be placed on par, 
in’s 

Knack of story-telling, worth a Heyneé 

To comment on: O he is far *bove Pack- 
wood, 

A fortiori, greatly above Blackwood ! 


I’ve laugh’d to split my sides, at the man 
shaving 

Before a glossy boot, instead of mirror, 

And then the cat that looks so grim and 
grave in 

Another boot, thinking—a funny error ! 

A cat opposed, with back erect, and waving 

Her tail is meeting her, intent on war or 

Frolic; and then a story of a negro 

Which we've not read, but mean to read 
ere we grow 


Many days o i ’tis capital 
Like all the rest--now here is genius for 
ye 
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And yet in speaking of a very happy tale 

None mentions Warren, though for gra- 
phic story 

I place es on the summit—just like Nap, 


un 

He fell at Waterloo—or a John Dory, 
The first fish in the sea—or Byron, till Don 
Juan, Alas! in Rochester sunk Milton. 


A perilous fall! not Lucifer’s was greater 

Than thine, thou serpent! from thy high 
estate! 

Marring the noblest gifts of thy Creator 

To basest ends !—Ah ! thou hast sealed thy 
fate ! 

Lofty thou seem’dst, though of thy kind 
the hater, 

But thou art lewd and low—** lust hard 
by hate” — 

Hide thee ! ** Since he 
Morning Star” 

Most true! ** Nor man, nor fiend, hath 
fall’n so far!” 


miscalled the 


O never more to rise!—from the high 
choir 

Of deathless poets exil'd—doomed to craw} 

Upon the dust, shaking thy soiled lyre— 

And from its clogged strings labouring to 
call 


In vain, some purer notes—when thy 
bright fire 

Is smothered—and its blaze empyreal 

Clouded beneath the hot and heavy steam 

Of Brothel—now thy Heliconian stream ! 


Thou think’st, whene’er thou wilt, to re- 
ascend 

By native vigour, and regain thy seat ! 

Hope not !—for we no ear to thee will lend, 

Nor that illusion which was once so sweet 

Will more invest thy lays—there is an end ! 

Britain no longer owns thee—’tis not meet - 

Thou still should’st use her speech, but 

let thy line 

Run in the language of gross Aretine. 


Yes, gtovel on in thy Venetian sty, 

Fit only to drain down the lowest dregs 
Of the corrupted cup of Italy : 

Go where loose courtezan loose sonnet 


begs— 
The poet of outlandish harlotry !— 
But now my verse is running off its legs — 
And meant for grave, may only produce 
laughter, all ;— 
I wish o peccant Lord no mischief, after 


So here’s enough, I think, for a first canto— 
But many more are coming—you have 
My word for’t—and I’m 
Forfeit my word, else let me go to pot ! 
Before I am with rhyming done, I want te 
Shew myself soaring above all the lot 

Of modern bards—at least, to make it clear, 
1 won’t yield to a puppy of a peer! — 
| End of Canto First. — 
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REMARKS ON TYTLER’S LIFE OF THE 
ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.* 


Ir was certainly full time to collect 
emne scibile about the Admirable 
Crichton, when some people had even 
gone so far as to doubt whether or no 
there was ever such a person in exist- 
ence,—or, if that fact were admit- 
ted, when at least there was a — 
disposition among the compilers of 
literary history, to depreciate as much 
as possible the character of his per- 
formances. We cannot but applaud, 
therefore, the chivalrous spirit with 
which Mr Tytler has stepped forth 
on the occasion, and in the success 
with which he foils his opponents one 
after another, he seems to us, in truth, 
to haye imbibed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the prowess of his hero, and 
to be in no slight degree, 

Himself that great sublime he draws. 


Dr Kippis, Dr Black, and others, are 
as completely discomfited by him as 
ever any poor logician or duellist was 
by the invincible Crichton himself’; 
he has fairly passed his sword through 


. their bodies, and has left them no 


other comfort than such as soothed 
the last moments of the Italian bravo 
whom Crichton slew at Mantua, that 
they could not have died by the hand 
of a braver man. It must be owned 
likewise, in the language of Sir Tho- 
mas Urquhart, that “ the Scot, in sus- 
taining his charge, has kept himself 
in a pleasant temper, without passion,” 
so that, for a work of professed con- 
troversy, it is marvellous how every 
weapon is handled selon les regles, and 
in the most courteous manner ima- 
ginable. In short, this is a very in- 
genious and well-conditioned book, 
and we feel not a little indelited to 
Mr Tytler, whose name now bids fair 
to be encircled with the same laurel, 
** per se partum, quod habuit adhuc 
hereditarium,” for the great pleasure 
which we have had in perusing it. 

It is unnecessary for us to go over 
the often-repeated story of the wonder- 
ful person here exhibited to us,—his 
birth in Scotland in the year 1561,— 
his prodigious skill in the science 
and philosophy of the times,—and his 


no less si proficiency in ev 
elegant and chivalrous 


* Life of James Crichton of Cluny, 

th Original P 
with an Appendi iginal Papers. B 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
Advocate. Edinburgh, 1819. ~ 
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ment,—the vast sensation which was 
occasioned by his appearance in the 
different courts and seats of learning 
in Europe, and his final catastrophe 
at Mantua, where he was shamefully 
murdered in a scuffle. so early as his 
twenty-second year:—these events 
are well known, and are pleasingly 
narrated by Mr Tytler in the first 
part of this volume. We gave our 
readers, in our Number for July 1818, 
a very curious document with which 
we were favoured by Mr Hibbert, 
which is evidence enough of the extra- 
ordinary things related of Crichton’s 
knowledge and universal accomplish- 
ment. Mr Tytler speaks of this docu- 
ment as the very earliest and certain- 
ly one of the most valuable of the 
contemporary accounts of Crichton. 
One of his exploits alluded to above 
we shall give in the fanciful and a- 
musing description of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart, whose overcharged picture of 
Crichton, however, Mr Tytler very 
naturally supposes, has been one main 
cause of the scepticism which has 
since been attached to his hero’s real 
history. Sir Thomas Urquhart is 
best known as the translator of the 
two first books of Rabelais, one of 
the few translations, which, proceed- 
ing from a congenial spirit, has all the 
liveliness of an original. He is the 
author, however, of several other 
curious performances,—and it is thus 
that in one of these, the Jewel, he ex- 
patiates upon this adventure. 

** A certaine Italian gentleman, of a 
mighty, able, strong, nimble, and vigorous 
body, by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, and 
audacious, and in the gladiatory art so su- 
perlatively expert and dextrous, that all 
the most skilful teachers of escrime, and 
fencing-masters of Italy, (which, in matter 
of choice professors in that faculty, needed 
never as yet to yield to any nation in the 


world,) were by him beaten to their good 


behaviour, and, by blows and thrusts given 
in which they could not avoid, enforced to 
acknowl him their overcomer: be- 
thinking himself, how, after so great a con- 
quest of reputation, he might by such 
means be very suddenly enriched, he pro- 
jected a course of exchanging the blunt to 
sharp, and the foiles into tucks; and in 


this resolution providing a purse full of . 


gold, worth neer upon four hundred pounds 
English money, traveled alongst the most 
especial and considerable parts of Spaine, 
France, ‘the Low Countryes, Gérmany, 
Pole, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other 


places, wherever there was greatest proba- | 


bility of encountering with the eagerest 
and most atrocious duellists} and imme- 
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diately after his arrival to any city or town 
that gave apparent likelihood of some one 
or other champion that would enter the 
lists and cope with him, he boldly chal- 
lenged them with sound of trumpet, in the 
chief market place, to adventure an equal 
sum of money against that of his, to be 
disputed at the sword’s point, who should 
have both. There failed not several brave 
men, almost of all nations, who acceptin 

of his cartels, were not afraid to inated 
both their person and coine against hun : 
but (till he medled with this Crichtoun) so 
maine was the ascendant he had above all 
his antagonists, and so unlucky the fate of 
such as offered to scuffle with him, that all 
his opposing combatants (of what state or 
dominion soever they were) who had not 
lost both their life and gold, were glad, for 
the preservation of their person, (though 
sometimes with a great expence of blood,) 
to leave both their reputation and money 
behind them. At last returning home- 
wards to his own country, loaded with ho- 
nour and wealth, or rather the spoile of the 
reputation of those forraiginers, whom the 
Italians call Tramontani, he, by the way, 
after his accustomed manner of aboarding 
other places, repaired to the city of Man- 
tua, where the Duke (according to the 
courtesie usually bestowed on him by other 
princes) vouchsafed him a protection, and 
savegard for his-person: he (as formerly he 
was wont to do by beat of drum, sound of 
trumpet, and several printed papers, dis- 
closing his designe, battered on all the chief 
gates, posts and pillars of the town) gave 
all men to understand, that his purpose 
was to challenge at the single rapier, any 
whosoever of that city or country, that 
durst be so bold as to fight with him, pro- 
vided he would deposite a bag of five hun- 
dred Spanish pistols, over against another 
of the same value, which himself should 
lay down, upon this condicion, that the en- 
joyment of both should be the conqueror’s 
dus His challenge was not long, un- 
answered : for it happened at the same 
time, that three of the most notable cutters 
in the world, (and so highly cried up for 
valour, that all the bravos of the land were 
content to give way to their domineering, 
how insolent soever they should prove, be- 
cause of their former constantly obtained 
victories in the field,) were all three toge- 
ther at the court of Mantua; who hearing 
of such a harvest of five hundred pistols, 
to be reaped (as they expected) very svon, 
and with ease, had. almost contested a- 
mongst themselves for the priority of the 
first encounterer, but that one of my Lord 
Duke's courtiers moved them to cast lots 
who should be first, secoud, and third, in 


case of none the former two should prove - 


Victorious. Without more adoe, he whose 
chance it was to answer the cartel with 
the first defiance, presented himself within 
VOL. 
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the barriers, or place appointed for the 
fight, where his adversary attending him, 
as soon as the trumpet sounded a charge, 
they jointly fell to work: and (because I 
am not now to amplify the particulars of a 
combat) although the dispute was very hot 
for a while, yet, whose fortune it was to be 
the first of the three in the field, had the 
disaster to be the first of the three that was 
foyled : for at last with a thrust in the 
throat he was killed dead upon the ground. 
This nevertheless not a whit dismayed the 


other two; for the next day he that was - 


second in the roll gave his appearance 
aiter the same manner as the first had done, 
but with no better success; for he like- 
wise was laid flat dead upon the place, by 
means of a thrust he received in the heart. 
The last of the three finding that he was 
as sure of being engaged in the fight, as if 
he had been the first in order, pluckt up 
his heart, knit his spirits together, and, on 
the day after the death of the second, most 
courageously entering the lists, demeaned 
himself for a while with great activity and 
skill ; but at last, his lack being the same 
with those that preceded him, by a thrust 
in the belly, he within four and twenty 
hours after gave up the ghost. These (you 
may imagine) were lamentable spectacles to 
the Duke and citie of Mantua, who casting 
down their faces for shame, knew not what 
course to take for reparation of their ha- 
nour. The conquering duellist, proud of 
a victory so highly tending to both his ho- 
nour and profit, for the space of a whole 
fortnight, or two weeks together, marched 
daily along the streets of Mantua (without 
any Opposition or controulment) like ano- 
ther Romulus, or Marcellus, in triumph : 
which the never too much to be admired 
Crichtoun perceiving, to wipe off the impu- 
tation of cowardice lying upon the court of 
Mantua, to which he had but even then 
arrived, (although formerly he had been a 
domestic thereof,) he could neither eat hor 
drink till he had first sent a challenge to 
the conqueror, to repair 
with his best sword in hi » by 9 

the clock in the morning of the next day, 
in presence of the whole court, and in the 
same place where he had killed the other 
three, to fight with him upon this quarrell ; 
that, in the court of Mantua, there were 
as valiant men as he; and, for his better 
encouragement to the desired i 
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one, in presence of the Duke, Dutchess, 
with all the noblemen, ladies, magnifico’s, 
and all the choicest of both men, woinen, 
and maids of that city, as scon as the sig- 
nal tor the duel was given, by the shot of 
a great picce of ordinance, of three score 
and four pound ball, the two combatants, 
with a lion like animosity, made their ap- 
roach to one another ; and, being within 
istance, the valiant Crichtoun, to make 
his adversary spend his fury the sooner, 
betook himself to the defensive part; 
wherein, for a long time, he shewed such 
excellent dexterity, in warding the other's 
blows, slighting his falsifyings, in breaking 
measure, and often, by the agility of his 
body, avoiding his thrusts, that he seemed 
but to play, whilst the other was in ear- 
- nest. The sweetness of Crichtoun’s coun- 
tenance, in the hotest of the assault, like a 
glance of lightning on the hearts of the 
spectators, brought all the Italian ladies on 
a sudden to be enamoured of him ; whilst 
the sternness of the other's aspect, he look- 
ing like an enraged bear, would have struck 
terror into wolves, and affrighted an Eng- 
lish mastiff. Though they were both in 
their linens, (to wit shirts and drawers, 
without any other apparel.) and in all out- 
ward conveniences equally adjusted ; the 
Italian, with redoubling his stroaks, foam- 
ed at the mouth with a cholerick heart, 
and fetched a pantling breath: the Scot, 
m sustaining his charge, kept himself in a 
pleasant temper, without passion, and 
made void his designes: he alters his 
wards from tierce to quart ; he primes and 
seconds it, now high, now lowe, and casts 
his body (like another Prothee) into all the 
shapes he can, to spie an open on his ad- 
versary, and lay hold of an advantage; but 
all in vain: for the imvincible Crichtoun, 
Whom no cunning was able to surprise, 
contrepostures his respective wards, and, 
with an incredible nimbleness both of hand 
and foot, evades his intent, and frustrates 
thé invasion. Now is it that the never 
before conquered Italian, finding himself a 
little faint, enters into a consideration that 
he may be overmatched ; whereupon, a 
sad apprehension of danger seizing upon 
all Ins spirits, he would gladly have his 
life bestowed upon him as a gift, but that, 
having never been accustomed to yeeld, he 
knows not how to beg it. Matchless 
Crichtoun, seeing it now high time to put 
a gallant catastrophe to that so long dubi- 
ous combat, antmated with a divinely in- 
“spired fervencie, to fnifill the expectation 
of the ladies, and crown the Duke's iNus- 
trfous hopes, changeth his garb, falls to act 
another part, and, from defender, turns 
assailant: never did art so grace ne 
nor nature second the precepts of art with 
so much liveliness, such observancie of 
time, as when, after he had struck fire out 
of the steel of his enemies sword, and’gain- 
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ed the feeble thereof, with the fort of his 
own, by angles of the strongest position, he 
did, by geometrical flourishes of straight 
and oblique lines, so practically execute 
the ightttitive part, that, as if there had 
been Remora’s and secret charms in the 
variety of his motion, the fierceness of his 
foe was in a trice ry vm into the 
numness of a pageant. ‘Then was it that, 
to vindicate the reputation of the Duke's 
family, and expiate the blood of the three 
vanquished gentlemen, he alonged a stoc- 
cade de pied ferme; then recoyling, he ad- 
vanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; 
after which, retiring again, his right foot 
did beat the cadence of the blow that pier- 
ced the belly of this Italian; whose heart 
and throat being hit with the two former 
stroaks, these three franch bouts given in 
upon the back of other: besides that, if 
lines were imagined drawn from the hand 
that livered them, to the places which were 
marked by them, they would represent a 
perfect Isusceles triangle, with a perpendi- 
cular from the top angle, cutting the basis 
in the middle; they likewise give us to 
understand, that by them he was to be 
made a sacrifice of atonemen-: for the slaugh- 
ter of the three aforesaid gentlemen, who 
were wounded in the very same parts of 
their bodies by other three such venees as 
these, each whereof being mortal, and his 
Vital spirits exhaling as his blood gushed 
out, all he spoke was this, That seeing he 
could not live, his comfort in dying was, 
that he could not die by the hand of a 
braver man: after the uttering of which 
words, he expiring, with the shril clarcens 
of trumpets, bouncing thunder of artillery, 
bethwacked beating of drums, universal 
clapping of hands, and loud acclamations 
of joy for so glorious a victory, the aire 
above them was so rarified, by the extre- 
mity of the noise and vehement sound, dis- 
pelling the thickest and most condensed 
parts thereof, that (as Plutarch speaks of 
the Grecians, when they raised their shouts 
of allegress up to the very heavens, at the 
hearing of the gracious proclamations of 
Paulus £milius in favour of their liberty) 
the very sparrows and other flying fowls 
were said to fall to the ground for want of 
aire enough to uphold them in their flight.” 
pp- 270—275. 


_ We give Mr Tytler’s narration of 
the death of his hero. 


“* When walking one night through the 
streets of Mantua, returning from a visit 
which he had paid to his mistress, and play- 
ing, as he went along, upon his guitar, 
found himself suddenly attacked by’a riot- 
ous fomapeny of persons in masks, whom, 
with that skill and activity for which he 
was so remarkable, he soon foiled and 
$o fight. Before this, however, ‘he 
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disarmed and seized the leader of the par- 
ty, and upon unmasking him, discovered 
that it was the Prince of Mantua, to whose 
court he prion a Crichton, although he 
had been attacked in the meanest manner, 
and had only disarmed his master, in de- 
fending himself, was yet affected by the 
deepest concern, upon this discovery. He 
instantly dropt upon one knee; and taking 
his sword by the point, witl: romantic de- 
votion, presented it to the prince, his mas- 
ter. Vincenzo, naturally of a revengeful 
and treacherous temper, was at this mo- 
ment inflamed by wine, irritated by defeat, 
and perhaps by jealousy. Certain it is, 
that it will require the presence of one or 
all of these dark and conflicting passions, 
to account for the act which followed. He 
received Crichton’s sword, and instantly, 
with equal meanness and brutality, em- 
ployed it in piercing his defenceless and 
injured benefactor through the heart. 

** Thus died the Admirable Crichton, in 
the twenty-second year of his age; pre- 
serving, in this last fatal encounter, that 
superiority to all other men which render- 
ed his life so remarkable; and then, only, 
conquered, when his romantic ideas of ho- 
nour had made him renpunce the powers 
and the courage which, upon every other 
occasion, had so pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed him.” pp. 46—48. 


The chief part of this work is occu- 
pied with controverting the opinions 
of those who have either discredited 
the sources from which the history 
of Crichton has been derived,—or 
have thought the marvels recorded of 
him so incredible, as to render all in- 
quiry into their authenticity unneces- 
| On the first of these points our 
authorintroduces many interesting pas- 
sages from Aldus Manutius and others, 
who were well acquainted with Crich- 
ton,—and on the second point he 
shews very clearly, that Crichton, 
though perhaps the most uncommon 
man of the class to which he belong- 
ed, was yet but one of a class,—-and 
that in that period of literature there 
were many such prodigies, who, by 
(int of memory chiefly, performed 
«stonishjng intellectual feats, which no 
one now attempts, as he would only 
be laughed at, whatever might be his 
success, We gave formerly the Pro- 
gramma of Crichton, here is that of 
John Picus, Prince of Mirandula, al- 
most as wonderful and absurd. 


‘** John Picus, of Mirandula, will dis- 
pute upon the under-written nine hundred 
questions in dialectics, morals, physics, 
mathematics, metaphysics, theology, magic, 


and cabalism. He will argue on the opi- » 


nions of the wise men amongst the Chal. 
dees, the Arabians, the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Latins. 
In these disputations he will not confine 
himself to the classical elegance of the Ro- 
man language, but will imitate that spe- 
cies of colloquial dialect which is in use 
amongst the most celebrated Parisian doc- 
tors; because it is this which is employed 
by all the philosophers of the time.’” pp. 
193, 194. 


This person, according to the unit- 
ed testimony of the most learned men 
of his time, was 


‘* a@ prodigy in literary and scientific ac- 
quirements; in the words of Scaliger, ‘ the 
pheenix of his age, the delight of the mu- 
ses, the favourite pupil of philosophy ;’ yet 
the name of Picus is now nearly forgotten, 
and his works have long ago passed into 
oblivien. This, however, is in a great de- 
gree to be ascribed to his having devoted 
himself to the vain and extraordinary task 
of illustrating the most mystic and unin- 
telligible parts of the Platonic philosophy, 
by the sacred writings of Moses. Picus’s 
challenge to the world of science was pub- 
lished at the age ef twenty-four. He died 
in his thirty-second year. 

** It would be easy to adduce a great 
many other examples, which prove, that, 
in this age of enthusiastic study, there were 
several eminent men who nearly equalled, 
and, in some points, really surpassed, the 
extraordinary and universal talents of Crich- 
ton; and that any argument, therefore, 
founded on the assertion that the narrative 
of his biographers ig incredible, and im- 
possible to be true, is not entitled to re- 
spect.” pp. 195—196. 


Mr Tytler accordingly mentions Poli- 
tian, the friend of Lorenzo de Medici, 
who obtained eminence as a poet at a 
much earlier age than Crichton,— 
Mazonius, a man of amazing memo- 
ry,—Lopez de Vega, and several other 
literary monsters. 

‘There is no end of the attempts to 
pull down Crichton. His verses 
which Aldus has preserved in his edi- 
tions of some of the classics, are ca- 
villed at as entirely devoid of merit. 
We think with our author, that th 
have very considerable merit, although 
in many places disfigured by t 
phical blunders, which corrupt 


their metre and meaning ; and we are 


happy to have it in our power .to 

readers with an elegant 
lation of the ode. to Laurentuus Mas- 
sa, by a young gentleman who hag not 
yet attained the age at which Crichton 
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died, and whose bodily and mental 
endowments, we trust, will excite him 
to aim at the acquisition of Critonian 
celebrity. 


TO LAURENTIUS MASSA. 


When o’er the seas I hied me forth, 
A wanderer from my native north, 
A willing wanderer to view 

‘Cities and people strange and new : 


The muses, with maternal care, 

Still followed through the paths of air, 
And still with silver wings outspread, 
They guard from ill their favourite’s head. 


“So when the toils of war were done, 
The Cyprian goddess’ darling son, 
Through fiercest perils doomed to stray, 
Found her companion of his way. 


And if to India’s burning sand, 
Or Syrtes: Gulis or Gades’ strand 
My path should lead,—on India’s soil, 


The goddess band should aid my toil ! 


No more the ocean's wrath to brave, 
Near gentle Adria’s milder wave 

_ On Latian shores a welcome guest, 
Far from my own loved north, I rest. 


Nor here their kind attention ends, 

~ The goddess band are still my friends, 
And give me those to whom belong 
Congenial cares, the sons of song. 


But thee, my friend, the stainless flood 
That warms thine heart, thy noble blood, ’ 

- And fortune’s smile, and virtue’s blaze, 
Adorn thee with collected rays. 


Can’st thou, the friend of every muse, 
To me, their friend, thine aid refuse ? 
Worthy thyself their love to share, 
And making all they love thy care. * 


- We close this imperfect sketch of 
Mr Tytler’s interesting bool: with the 


able summary with which he con- 
cludes it. 


“* We began this piece of critical biogra - 
phy by enumerating the three great me- 

_ theds by which the posthumous celebrity 
of the Admirable Crichton had been at- 
tacked. These were, by impeaching the 
authority of his biogra by insisting 
on the incredible nature of the talents 
ascribed to him, and by assertions that his 
poetical remains are devoid of talent and 
genius. The examination of these three 
methods of attack is now finished. We 


* The difficulty mentioned in page 217, 

» Pélating to — line ef this ode, appears 
_ to me completely dispelled supposin 

Deum to have been Dette 

, for Dearum, and that the of 

. Crichton was what I have endeavoured to 
_ Sive, this stanza in the translation.— 
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have endeavoured to prove that the various 
biographers, through whom the accounts of 
Crichton’s abilities have been transmitted, 
are entitled to credit. What may be cailed 
the poetical part of the argument, because 
it includes the examination of Crichton’s 
poetry, has been dismissed with a very few 
observations. It is a matter of opinion and 
taste, not fitted for reasoning or illustration. 
The only remaining argument, founded on 
the allegation that Crichton’s exploits, as 
related by his biographers, are impossible 
to be believed, has, it is hoped, been shewn 
to be unworthy of any serious credit. From 
the state of science and literature at this 
period, in Scotland and in Italy, where 
Crichton commenced and perfected his edu- 
cation, any man, possessing, ae he did, un- 
common talents, and enjoying the advan- 
tages of an education under the most emi- 
nent masters of the times, must have ar- 
rived at very high excellence, while, at the 
same time, this progress did not, owing to 
the very nature of these studies, imply the 
possession of so rare and transcendent a 
genius as it would be unnatural or incredi- 
ble to find in so young a man. The pos- 
session of such early eminence in the dead 
languages, of so wonderful a memory, and 
so singular a talent for disputation, is not 
incredible, because the same is to be found 
m Picus Mirandula, Politian, and Maz- 
zonius. The possession of such rare ta- 
lents, at so early an age, is not to be con- 
strued into an argument against maturer 
excellence ; and we are not to be told, that 
this precocity in youth forebodes a failure 
of the intellectual powers in manhood, 
when we can point, in the catalogue of 
early talent, to such names as Cicero and 
Pliny, as Tasso, Grotius, Voltaire, end 
Pope. We are not to be told that the 
stories, narrated in the most positive terms, 
of the eloquence of Crichton in extempo- 
raneous composition, of his unpremeditated 
excellence in Latin prose, and the ease and 
elegance of the unstudied verses which he 
delivered, are unworthy of belief, when we 
know the perfection to which this singular 
art of extemporizing was then carried in 
Italy, and when the names of Marone, 
Querno, Silvio, and a constellation of other 
Italian improvisatori, are found, at the 
very same period, in the annals of Italian 
literature. But we may he told, (and this 
is the very point for which we contend,) 
that the union of all these talents, the com- 
bination of this variety of intellectual ex- 
cellence, in so youtig a man, is a very re- 
markable circumstance. We may be told, 
and we do insist, that this union becomes 
still more remarkable, when we consider, 
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those whose lives were devoted to their 
study ;—that in all the more elegant ac- 
compilishments which belong to the gentle- 
man and the courtier, he was conspicuous 
by the facility with which he had acquired, 
and the ease and grace with which he dis- 
played them ;—that, from the accounts of 
his most intimate friends, he who concen- 
trated in himself this various store of in- 
tellectual and physical powers, was re- 
markable for a modesty of manner, and a 
sweetness and gentleness of disposition, 
which endeared him to his friends, and dis- 
armed the jealousy of his rivals; and that, 
to finish the picture, he was, in his figure 
and countenance, one of the handsomest 
men of his age. When all this is put to- 
gether, when all these rays of excellence 
are traced back into one focus, and found 
centering in one person, we may indeed be 
told, and there are few who will not as- 
sent to the observation, that this person 
must have been no common man.—We 
say, that if, as has been shewn, the authors, 
through whom: this account has been trans- 
mitted, are entitled to perfect credit, this 
union of talent is, although neither super- 
natural or incredible, entitled to high ad- 
miration ;—that it is not to be wondered 
at, that his contemporaries should have 
been astonished and dazzled by the ap- 
pearance of so brilliant a vision,—a vision, 
too, which rose so bright and beautiful 
only to set so sadly and so soon. And we, 
lastly, contend, that the possessor of such 
unrivalled excellence was not only entitled 
to receive from them, -but is now as fully 
entitled to demand from us, that appella- 
tion by which, as the only reward of his 
labours, his genius, and his misfortunes, 
he has descended to posterity,—the ddmi- 
rable Crichton.” pp. 218—223. 


ON THE PROGRESS WHICH THE GER- 
MANS HAVE MADE IN WRITING 
HISTORY. 


Tue Germans date their new birth 
from the year 1740, and certainly be- 
fore that period Germany appears to 
have been known to the rest of Europe 
only as a great storehouse of soldiers ; 
where they might be bought at so 
much per head ; or as a great school 
in which plodding professors taught 
their — every thing but good sense 
and the German language. The mo- 
narchs then studied soldier drilling as 
jockies break horses and teach them 


looking article tor the market. The 
influence which Germany, then, had 
on the political world, it acquired 

its muscle and bone, and its 
powers in the literary world never 
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went beyond an improvement in our 
dictionaries, or to restore a passage in 
our classics. In our time, however, its 
poetry has been translated and imi« 
tated by masters of the art among 
ourselves, and German criticism has 
become almost a standard of authority. 
The press of Germany is as powerful 
as its armies. It half destroyed Bona- 
rte. The national voice is now 
eard throughout Europe, and has 
even penetrated into the council 
chambers of assembled monarchs. The 
increase and the improvement of Ger- 
man literature is one of the pheno« 
mena of modern times, and one from 
which the most important results may 
be expected. A new life has been 
given to thirty millions of people, who 
are school learned enough to be capa- 
ble of appreciating every idea which 
is presented to them, and who are 
now, for the first time in their his« 
tory, exerting their combined reason 
in the discussion of all the important 
questions that are proffered for the 
decision of man. Many of them are 
deeply versed in the languages of all 
the nations around them ;—they bor- 
row improvements from all, and give 
back with interest whatever they bor- 
row. They are newly informed of their 
own greatness,—they are enthusiastic, 
—and they are certainly now destined 
to promote the future improvements 
of the race, much more than even 
they could before promote them when 
they were not Germans, but Austri- 
ans, Prussians, Bavarians, and Saxons, 
and the enemies of each other ; when 
they wanted that bond of a common 
literature which now unites them in- 
one great and magnificent whole. 
Historical literature is rightly deem- 
ed of great importance in Germany ; 
it is taught at all the universities and 
schools, and must therefore have a 
great influence on the whole people. 
Some professors of history, such as 
Spittler, Eichorn, Piitter, Heeren, and 
Luden, have been, or are some of the 
most popular teachers; and the cle 
verest men of Germany have sat as 
students at their feet. There is a 
great demand for their produce, even 


_moore than for the produce of the 
ces, that they might have a good- - 


poets, and it is likely to do more than 
verse can do in modelling the charac« 
ter of future generations. } 


It was late, however, before the 
historical part of German literature 
was improved. The example of Gib. 
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bon, Robertson, and Hume, worked 
peoertally on the Germans, and they 
a 


ve probably succeeded better in. 


imitating them than in imitating our 
poets. Before they were acquainted 
with the writings of these authors, 
they were celebrated for historical re- 
search. They dryly narrated facts, 
but carefully abstained from mixing 
one philosophical thought with them, 
as if it could turn the whole into fable. 
They had volumes of dates and occur- 
rences, but they were cold and dead, 
like the departed beings they related 
to. Universal history was left entire- 
ly to theologians or to philologists. 
All that could instruct m2n,—all that 
related to the progress of arts and of 
civilization,—all that could give us 
hope for the future from the improve- 
ment of the past,—all the wonderful 
changes that have taken place in the 
condition of our race and its various 
manner of thinking, were all neglect- 
ed, and universal history was reduced 
in such hands to the history of the 
church and of a few sublime authors. 
At present, however, the Germans 
portens to write every branch of 

istory philosophically,—to trace in 
every part of it the progress of man 
and the causes of his welfare or his 
misery. They no longer aim to teach 
a barren knowledge, but a fruitful 
wisdom. They pretend to surpass 
our countrymen In accuracy of re- 
search, and to equal them in the free- 
dom of their remarks, and the brilli- 
ancy of their style. We have even 
met with an example of some of them 
being discontented with the manner 
in which Gibbon has written his Ac- 
count of the Progress of Christianity, 
and his Life of Julian, and they have 
re-written both. 

After the professors of history had 


slumbered through two centuries, a 


Mr Schlézer, who was professor at Gét- 
tingen, awoke about the year 1780, 
and he roused his sleeping brethren. 
They grumbled at being disturbed,— 
they attacked his writings,—they ri- 
diculed his suggestions, and it was 
uot till after his death that he was 
ced in that niche of the Temple of 
ame which he now fills. He was 
the determined enemy of what the 
Germans call suléfanismus, and made 
some attacks on those wanton exer- 
cises of power which were then com- 
mon in Germany. He gave a new 
force to statistical inquiries. His 


CAug. 
example and his advice have been 
followed, and the historians of Ger- 
many are now chaunting their first 
songs of victory. He gave instruc- 
tion as a professor, and he wrote a pe- 
riodical paper chiefly devoted to his- 
tory and politics, which was publish- 
ed at Géttingen between the years 
1776 and 1792. * 

Spittler, who merits praise equal to 
Schlézer, lived, and wrete, and taught 
at the same time and place. He was 
a professor at Géttingen, and after- 
wards a cabinet minister to the Duke 
of Wirtemberg. He was honoured in 
his lifetime. His works contain, con- 
sidering the governments under which 
he had always lived, very liberal 
views. He carried the principles of 
Schlizer to their proper bounds ; and, 
it was in him a great merit always to 
recognize and develope in his writings 
the influence which a free constitu- 
tion has on the talents, the prosperity, 
aud on the virtue of a people. He 
was the enemy of religious bigotry 
and of the usurpations of the priest- 
hood ; and his outlines of the History 
of the Church t is reputed a better 
work than is possessed by any other 
nation on the same subject, itis his- 
tories of Wirtemberg { and of Hano- 
ver § are full of pr found reflection 
and accurate ek His memory is 
yet cherished by his scholars and 
friends as that ef a man full of talents 
and of noble enthusiasm. He is said, 
however, to have passed his latter 
days unhappily, from being unable to 
accomplish in Wirtemberg the im- 
provements he wished and had pro- 
jected. 

Among the authors of this period, 
Justus Miser stands very high in the 
estimation of his countrymen. His 
History of Osnabriich || is quite classi- 
cal ;—his Patriotic Phantasies {I prove 
him to have been a deep thinker ; and 
the advice he gave to the lower classes. 
in his weekly paper, and in a form 
somewhat resembling the proverbs’ 
of Poor Richard, allow him, with jus- 


* The title was Briefwecksel,.und later 
Staats ausziigen. 

+ Grundriss der Geschichte der Christ- 
lichen Kirehe. 

+ Wiirtenbergische Geschichte. 

§ Geschichte der Fiirstenthums Han- 
|| Osnabriichsche Geschichte. wht 
@ Patriotische Phantasien. 
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tice, to be compared, as is done by 
Goethe, to the illustrious Franklin. 
We shall say nothing of the History 
of Switzerland a:- 1 the Universal His- 
tory, both by Miiller, because these 
are already most probably known to 
our readers oath the work of Mad. 
de Stael. Woltman’s History of the 
Reformation * is written with the spirit 
of Spittler ; and Dresck is said to have 
equalled this great master in his Ge- 
neral History of Europe. + Schiller’s 
“ History of the Separation of the 
United Provinces from Spain,” and 
his “ History of the Thirty Years 
War,” without having any claim to 
historical research, or even historical 
accuracy, are splendid pieces of com- 
position, and contain many admirable 
portraits of individuals. Every heart 
glows with a love of freedom at read- 
ing them, and with a hatred of in- 
tolerance and persecution. 

Exclusive of these authors, whose 
writings may, in some measure, be 
considered as political, the Germans 
boast of many historians of the arts, 
of literature, and of particular brauches 
of the progress of civilization. The 
History of Ancient Art by Winkel- 
mann,§ of Literature by Eichorn, d 
the History of Man by Herden, 
the History of Langu by Ade- 
lung,** the History of the Constitu- 
tion of Germany by Piitter, ft the 
History of the Laws of Germany by 
Eichorn, ¢{ and of the Roman Laws 
by Savigny,§§ are all examples of 
particular histories, in writing which 
the Germans may be said to excel. 

One of the greatest friends and 
scholars of Spittler, and his successor 
at Gottingen, is Professor Heeren, of 
whom such honourable mention is 


* Geschichte der Reformation in 
Deutschland. 

+ Uebersicht der Allgemeine Politische 
Geschichte insbesondere Europa’s. 

Abfall der Niederlanden. Dreysig jih- 
ngen Krieg. 

§ Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. 

|| Geschichte der Literature vom ihrem 
Anfange. 

Geschichte der Menscheit. 

** In his Mithridates and other works. 
_ tt Historische Entwichelung der heu- 
tige Staatsvervassung des Teutschen Reichs. 
++ Deutsche Staats und Rechts Ges- 


c 
§§ Geschichte des rimischen Rechts im 
Mittelalter. 


* 
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made by Madame de Stael, and who 
has enriched the literature of his 
country with several historical works. 
His History of the Commerce, Colonies, 
and Constitution of the States of Anti- 
quity, * his Outlines of the Political 
History of Europe, + and his other 
writings, have been received with 
general applause. There is a greater 
quantity of knowledge and of indus- 
try visible in his works than in those 
of his master. His style has followed 
the progress of improvement, and is 
not so artificial as that of Spittler ; 
but his reflections are neither so bold 
nor so profound. It would occupy 
too much space to give even a dry ca- 
talogue of all the authors who have 
been celebrated since Schlézer and 
Spittler, or who are now celebrated, 
as having improved the historical lite- 
rature of their country, and we shall 
only add the name of Luden, at pre- 
sent professor of history at Jena. He 
is well known from his quarrel with 
Kotzebue and as a political writer, but 
he is not so well known as an histo- 
rian, who, according to a contempo- 
rary, “ has written his History of Anti- 
quity ¢ with an earnestness of thought, 
a vigour of expression, and a dignity 
of manner, that can only spring from 
a mind which has deeply studied the 
political history of man, and which is 
warmly interested in his welfare.” _ 
The progress which these authors 
have made has constantly been toa 
epettes boldness of thought, a greater 
orce of expression, and a greater sim- 
plicity in the construction of periods. 
We have recently met with some no- 
tices of a work on universal history 


that may serve to show the point at 


which our neighbours are at present 
arrived, and the spirit which prevails 
in their historical writings. The title 
of it is, A Universal History, from the 
beginning of historical knowledge to 
our own times.§ ‘The author, Carl 


* Handbuch der Geschichte der Staaten 
des Alterthuns mit besondere Rucksicht 
auf ihre verfassung ihren Handel und ihre 
Colonien. 

+ Handbuch der Geschichte des euro- 
paischen Staatensystems. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Balker. 
Kotzebue was himself a historian, and a 
great part of his recent unpopularity arose 
from the opinions which he deliv in Iris 
Geschichte der Teutschen ou Charlemagne. 

Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfange 
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vy. Rotteck, is now professor of juris- 
frudence at the university of Frey- 

rg, inthe dukedom of Baden, and 
was for a long time professor of history 
there.“ Tt is published in parts, and 
is not’ yet completed, being only 
brought down to the discovery of A- 
merica. It is intended to be used by 
professors in their lectures, and was 
undoubtedly so employed by the au- 
thor himself. It formed the basis cf 
the instruction ‘he was habituated to 
deliver, and, now sent forth to the 
world, may teach it what may be ex- 

eted from his instruction. “ 

“We are happy to see. our inquiring 
neighbours extend their scrutiny into 
every direction, because the most sa- 


ered truths always gain in the long 


run from being examined ; but there 
is a difference between, inquiring and 
teaching, and the latter office surely 
outruns the former, when what at best 
must be felt as verv doubtful and ha- 
zardous, is taught boldly as true. The 
Germans have long been celebrated 
for opinions in religion of a very dar- 
ing description. We know thai such 
are taught in universities by professors 
of theology ; and our readers may 
form some notion of the length to 
which they are carried in this book 
“ for the instruction of young men,” 
when we state that there are passages 
of it, particularly relating to the his- 
tory of the Jews, which we could not 
venture to translate. Yet such pas- 
sages Meet the approbation of German 
reviewers, they are not marked as any 
thing extraordinary, and suit, indeed, 
the views of most of the literary men 
in that country. 

The geographical descriptions of 
Mr Rotteck are very fine. We quote 
one of Persia. “ Bounded on the 
north by the Media, on the 
south by the Persian Ocean, and on 
the east by Caramania, Persia ‘rises 
from the eastern part of the beautiful 
champagne country of Lusiana. Its 
extent may be equal to Italy. It is 
full of hi : which are partly barren, 
and partly rich in pasture. “Towards 
the sea, it spreads out in a flat, sandy 
desert. Purs signifies, according to 
Tychsen, the Land of Light; and 
Persia enjoys contittually a clear, un- 
clouded s In the high land the 
air is’ fresh, and towards the north 
der His 


[Aug. 
even cold. Better watered ‘than ‘the 
surrounding countties; it produces in 
abundance fruit, vegetables, and corn, 
and it has always b: +n inhabited by a 
race of strong, healthy°men. “Their 
numbers ere now decreased, and they 
have become less industrious:since the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, which were 
friendly to agriculture, were’ ‘changed 
for the law of Mahomet. The great- 
er part of the land is now a waste, and 
forms, with the sublime ruins of Per- 
sepolis, an harmonious whole. More 
than two thousand years are now pas- 
sed since Alexander, drunk with wine 
and victory, destroyed the sacred city 
of the Persians, and, when many of 
the present splendid edifices of the 
world shall be forgotten, its ruins will 
remain. The mysterious fragments 
are still seen on the borders of the 
desert, inclosed by two arms of the 
mountains that there begin to rise. 
Columns, chambers, flights of steps, 
and tombs, all of a gigantic size, some 
fallen and some standitig, and all 
tormed out of immense blocks ‘of mar- 
ble, united ima most wonderful man- 
ner, are all promiscuously mixed with 
many extraordinary tations of 
animals. The walls are covered with 
the characters of a language which is 
long since lost. The empire of the 
Persians, however, extended beyond 
their native land over all the ‘neigh- 
bouring countries.” 
The following is a short éxttact 
from a description of the state of the 
world when the empire of Rome was 
rent fa pieces :—* The’ different 
tions of the globe, and especitilly of 
Europe, had no longer any common 
interest, nor any common master, and 
they mixed in confused and dreadful 
length the storm 
rated, t i ire ‘of the 
vity to Europe, as the Caliphat ad 
some time before become to Asia. 
Christianity, already perverted, esta- 
blished ‘different conditions of its ser- 
vants ; and the hierarchy, uniting it- 


self with the extended and growing 


teudal system, put a stop to the tue 
inultuous movement, and gaveto the’ 


empire of the west a’ suitable’ form 


that lasted three-hundred years.” — 
This appears a very different cs 
t which 


of writing history from tha 


was followed when history was only 
considered as ait appendage of 
or of criticism, when! it was‘ in “the 
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hands solely of dry chroniclers, theo- 
logians, or philologists. The few 
quotations we have given may serve 
to show the tone which is at present 
adopted. Weare capable, however, of 
giving but a very faint idea of the ex- 
tent and character of the historical li- 
terature of Germany, and we hope our 
readers will supply our deficiency by 
studying it themselves. “We might 
mar their pleasure if we taught them to 
expect more than they will find. The 
difficulty we often have to compre- 
hend a foreign author diminishes the 
pleasure his works are calculated to 
afford. German poetry, we are as- 
sured, has been injured in the estima- 
tion of many readers by the undue 
praise which its admirers have bestow- 
ed on it; and we should injure the 
writings of German historians if we 
were to lead our readers to look for 
inany new views and new truths in 
them. History makes no flights, and 
it is honour enough to an historian if 
he barely his predecessor, 
The works, therefore, of which we 
have spoken can only supply farther 
illustrations.and proots of truths with 
which we were before familiar. It is, 
fortunately, not. given. to an indivi- 
dual, nor to a generation, to add many 
new charms to life, or to make many 
great advances in science ; if it were, 
we should grow too proud in our 
strength, and forget or despise the ge- 
neration which us. We are 
bound te our parents by resembling 
them in passions, virtues, sentiments, 
and failings, and the change is- not 
desirable to lose the affections of 
children for the vanity of know- 
ledge. It is given to the eagle to 
soar, but his eye is insensible to 
the beauty over which he hovers. 
Man must climb the mountain with 
slow and laborious steps, but he en- 
joys the goodly prospect as he as- 
cends, and surveys with wondrous de- 
light, not only the beauty beneath 
him, but the difficulties he has over- 
come. He is grateful for his own 

wers, and also for the paths which. 

ve been smoothed, and the steps 
which have been made by those who 
have gone before him. 


REMARKS ON LORD BYRON’S 
 MAZEPPA. 


™ exciting, a strong appetite in the 


VOL. 


Mazxeppa. 


public mind will find his account in 
gratifying it while it lasts. It is hard 
to say, however, whether the noble 
author, whose industry or fertility 
keeps pace with our eagerness for vio- 
lent excitement, has produced this ap- 
petite, or merely pampered it, where 
a predisposition of this nature already 
existed. We were born in an age, not 
merely of wonders, but of unexam- 
pled outrage. Direness is grown fa- 
miliar to our thoughts; and, after 
sipping full of horrors during the 
French Revolution, the peninsular 
wars, and the fearful desolation of 
Moscow, followed, too, so closely by 
the angel of wrath, who poured the 
frozen tempest forth in dreadful re- 
tribution—all these events succeedin 

each other so quickly, and ph 
by the. uine glories of Waterloo, 
must have had”some effect upon our 
tastes and habits of thinking. We 
may be as much revolted. by the ab- 
surdities of Titus Andronicus as for- 
merly, perhaps more, for our taste, if 
not our moral sense, is certainly im- 
proved, but we are not at all sure that 
we shall turn with the same disgust 
from the murderous cruelties that we 
could not endure in our earlier days, 
now that a series of dreadful realities 
has been succeeded by gloomy fie- 
tions decked out in terrible graces, or 
clothed in beautiful imagery by ge- 
nius of unexampled potency. 
are in a fair way, like the author de- 
scribed by Horace Walpole, to ‘‘ dram 
with horror.” We have been taught 
to give all our sympathy and much of 
our admiration to characters stained. 
with the boldest vices and 
impenitence ; nay, we are fairly told, 


sympath 
but in a state of strenuous excitement, — 
by watching the wreck of glorious 
creatures ; convulsive s les of 
hearts, originally noble, debased by 
crimes, bitterly conseious of their de-~ 
gradation, and iy exalted by a kind . 


of demoniac above compunction - 
or remorse ; to dwell in t where. 
*‘hope never comes,” to see, 


through the medium of the poet's art, 


_ these internal tortures, without 
_ patience upon the heat and flame of. 
ta result from. the present: 


suffering. tisall this, however, bat, 
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teaching us to take a gloomy and unna- 
tural pleasure in the contemplation of 
interminable misery ?—a view from 
which the ee mind turns 
with unspeakable pain. ; 
When James the Second was vice- 
king in Scotland, during his brother's 
lifetime, we are told that he used to 
go in person to witness the application 
of torture to those (certainly) sincere 
sufferers for religion to whom our 
forefathers assigned the crown of mer- 
tyrdom. Suppose the worst that 
could be imputed to them by their 
enemies were just, call them seditious 
fanatics: even this view of the case 
does not abate our horror of the indi- 
vidual who could find a savage enjoy- 
ment in witnessing such scenes of 
horror. We are, indeed, more shock- 
ed at his calmly contemplating them, 
than at his ordering them to be in- 
flicted. He might persuade himself, 
that, by the last, he prevented evil, 
by deterring others from incurring the 
same punishment; but what could 
excuse the wantonness of cruelty in- 
dicated by the first? This is by far 
the deepest blot on his memory. The 
necessity of depriving him of that 
power which he used as the instru- 
ment of tyrannizing over the con- 
sciences of his people was obvious. 
To the world it could not be justified, 
but to himself it night. «And, think- 
ing as he did, that he could only save 
his people trom eternal perdition by 
bringing them into the pale of an in- 
fallible church, he might imagine a 
merit in the costly sacrifice he made 
to hisreligion. We can pity the per- 
version of his understanding, while 
we applaud the resistance to his power. 
But there exists no such palliation for 
the cool barbarity in the other case. 
Yet we, who think of this with ab- 
horrence, are daily accustoming our- 
selvés to dwell with a kind of stern 
delight on the lively images of mental 
anguish, compared to which all bo- 
dily sensation sinks into comparative 
insignificance.. It may be said that 
we can at any time relieve ourselves 
trom such reflected suffering, by re- 
collecting ‘that the powerfal 
whieh masters cur faculties and leads 
captive is mere fic. 
tion. Not so; ‘for we too well 
the sad story of our darkened nature 
te hope that»there have notbeen, or 
are. this moment, numbers of 
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our fellow-creatures secretly agonized 
from a consciousness that they have 
sold “ the eternal jewel of their souls,” 
and wasted the noblest endowments 
of their minds, yet, at the same time, 
not in the least inclined to “‘ try what 
repentance can.” 
It may be said that the state of 
mind induced by unrepented crime 
is enough, when brought so nearly to 
view in all its darkest hues, to repel 
the untainted mind from any advance 
towards the crimes that produce so 
much mental misery. Experience 
does not warrant the conclusion. We 
have heard the contrary deduction 
drawn by one of the greatest orna- 
ments of this country, whose intimate 
knowledge of human nature, increased 
by a long attendance on our courts 0 
justice, should give weight to his opi- 
nion. He observed that great crimes 
should not be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, for that the horror excited by 
them seemed after a while to sub- 
side into a kind of familiarity with 
them, and that, strange as it might 
seem, there was scarcely a fla- 
grant instance of wickedness taking 
lace where such had not before been 
nown, which was not soon after fol- 
lowed by some other of the same kind. 
No one could be so absurd as to.say 
that this was from the desire of emu- 
lating what is so horrid in itself, and 
so soon overtaken by punishment: 
But these images, often preserited to 
the the. terror at the 
contemplation of guilt, b esting 
the idea of its bsink meditated an 
even perpetrated by creatures of the 
same nature and liable to the: same 
temptations with ourselves. te 
To return to the works by'which 
this train ef reflections has been sug- 
gested. Does any one, rising from 
the perusal of the Giaour, for instance, 
find his mind, especially if it be au 
imaginative and feeling one, in a state 
to take either a rational or moral view 
of the story he has been perusing? 
It may be answered, as Horatio sys, 
that to consider so would be eonsider- 
ing it too curiously. It would be 


spell stripping the tree of its foliage and 


blossoms. But it is the nature of the 
root, the substance of the whole, that 
is the proper subject of inquiry, ina 
moral — of view. 
mount 0 Story, when. strippe 

ite ornaments, is merely this, indeed 
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can be no other:—A Christian youth, 
in some unaccountable manner, ob- 
tains a sight of the wife (not mistress) 
of a high-born and Mus- 
sulman. At the risk of more than 
one life, he obtains some short inter- 
views (very short they needs must be) 
with this secluded beauty, well knuow- 
ing the fatal result of a discovery to 
the object of his passion,—it would be 
too much to call it an attachment. It 
is a burlesque of sentiment to ascribe 
the tenderness and constancy of “ an 
innocent love” to the headlong process 
and transient intercourse of an amour 
carried on in a harem, where the 
sword of vengeance, suspended by a 
single hair over the culprits, threatens 
every moment to descend upon their 
guilty heads. The discovery in such 
cases is generally both certain and 
speedy, and the catastrophe neither 
surprising nor unusual. Death is the 
invariable doom of such transgressors 
in all the regions of the East, and the 
manner of its infliction, though such 
as to give room to some exquisite paint- 
ing, is by no means the most cruel 
mode of extinguishing life. It might, 
indeed, be dictated by the same feel- 
ing that we admire in the noble- 
minded and fondly-attached Othello 
when he says, 


I will not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that skin of her’s whiter than 
snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 


The Giaour, who, with his eyes — 
to the danger, if not the criminality 
of the deed, has seen the person repre- 
sented as the object of his love become 
a victim to his selfish gratification and 
the offended laws of her country, is 
not weak enough to repent ; far other- 


wise, he comforts himself by sacrific- 


ing the injured husband to the manes 
of the guilty wife ; and we are finally 
taught to admire his constancy to his 
Leila, of whom his knowledge had 
been so transitory, that he could bare- 
ly retain an image of her outward 
form ; yet, to cherish that image, and 
to revel in the recollection of the ven- 
geance inflicted on him whom he had 
previously robbed of what was dearest 
to rye takes u ma abode in a con- 
vent, the most unlikely place imagin- 
able for such a “ to shelter in ; 
aud, instead of-retiring to the solitude 
of his cell’ to cherish thoughts: best 
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concealed, he insults the ministers of 
religion to whom he addresses himself, 
with the detail of his crimes, and ‘the 
declaration of his resolute and dis- 
dainful impenitence. Yet, under ‘all 
these revolting circumstances, we are 
not merely seduced into sympathy by 
the art of the poet, but hurried into a 
kind of. delusive admiration by the 
gloomy grandeur with which this des- 
pot over the imagination has invested 
the offspring of his fancy. There is'a 
season “‘ when the hey-day of the 
blood grows tame and humble, and 
waits upon the judgment ;” when that 
season arrives, the distinction is easily 
made between the substantial forms 
of vice and the splendid and ever- 
varying hues in which all powerful 
genius has arrayed them ; but, cer- 
tainly, those who in early life form 
their taste on such poetry as we have 
been considering, must have their mo- 
ral perceptions blunted, and the sense 
of right and wrong in their ininds in 
some degree confused. 

What is said of the Giaour applies 
to every poem of the same author, 
with the exception of the Siege of Co- 
rinth, which does not appear to be so 
generally admired as the others. We 
speak of the past. Mazeppa does not 
present to the view the same internal 
agony, nor the same defiance of futu- 
rity. The Hetman, who, after flying 
from the fatal field of Pultowa, shared 
al] the miseries of the few who escap- 
ed the pursuit, is represented as rest- 
ing under the same tree which gave 
shelter to the royal fugitive. ‘Lhe 

ening of the poein is unusually sim- 
ple, nervous, and concise, and the oc- 
casional notice of the late destruction of 
Moscow exceedingly well introduced. 


after dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, © 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 4 
No tigre 25 andt td 
The power and glory of the war, = 
Faithless as their vain voteries, men, :'- 
Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar,’ 
- And Moscow's walls were safe again, ©. 
Until a day more dark ang drear, . 
And more memorable yeary 
Should give to slaughter and to.shame . 
A greater » deeper 
‘A shock to, one—a thunderbolt 
more successfu of 
rying us along bythe rapidity and 
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w_of his description, so.as to make 

absorbed in the subject, what« 
ever it may be, of the powerful spe 
that. binds us in willing subjection. 
Yet he who has given so deep an in- 
terest to all that we have been taught 
to abhor, does not appear to make the 
most of a theme one would have sup- 
posed particularly calculated to call 
forth his astonishing powers. One 
would certainly have expected more 
of spirit and pathos in the lines which 
describe the sequel of one of the most 
surprising and affecting events to be 
met. with in history. 

His —— were stiff—his limbs were 
The heavy hour was chill and dark ; 

The fever in his blood forbade 

A transient slumber's fitful aid : 

And thus it was; but yet through ail, 

Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 

And made, in this extreme of ill, 

His pangs the vassals of his will ; 

All silent and subdued were they, 

As once the nations round him lay. 

: pp- 6, 7. 


All this is very well, but from a 
poet like Lord Byron, and with a 
theme like the Hero of Narva, and 
the still more wonderful Hero of Ben- 
der, more might have been expected. 
This warrior monarch has been de- 
scribed in terms more forcible by a 
less powerful muse. 


»* A frame of adamant,—a soul of fire ; 
No dangers fright him, or no labours tire, 
O'er love, o’er fear, extends his wide do- 
main, 
_ Unconquered lord of pleasure and of 
pain.” 

Possibly our may have little 
pleasure in trelidhing th where 
others have been before him. The 
wild steed, which, in a manner incor- 

ted with his rider, forms the sub- 

ject of this poem, seems no unsuitable 
emblem of its author; who, when 
bearing along some lefty-minded, yet 
guilty and ‘wretched ‘sufferer, flies 
with unspeakable grace and rapidity 
beyond the bounds of all common ob- 
servation, increasing in his headlong 
course the suffering of his hero and 
the sympa of his readers, till the 
‘become; ‘with merely witnessing ‘his 
‘fight, as mach agitated at first, and 
and breathless at last, as the 
oPider “of “thé ‘untamed stéed: After 
* which shews us’ the 
few bad relits of the field of Pultowa, 


ll equalled 


under an old oak, our author. breaks 
out with all his wonted spirit and un- 

power of and 
sets the Cossack prince and his horse 
at once before our eyes. . 


Among the rest, Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 
Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 
The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold; 
But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince Tubb’d down his 
horse, 
And made for him a leafy bed, 
And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack’d his girth, and stripp’d his 
rein, 
And joy’d to see how well he fed ; 
For until now he had the dread 
His wearied courser might refuse 
To browze beneath the midnight dews : 
But he was hardy as his lord, 
And little cared for bed and board ; . 
But spirited and docile too ; 
Whate’er was to be done, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, ~ 
All Tartar-like he carried him : ; 
Obey’d his voice, and came at call, 
And knew him in the midst of all : 
Though thousands were around—and 
Night, 52 
Without a star, pursued her flight,— 
That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would foilow like a fawn, — 
pp- 7, 


Then follows a detail of his early 
pursuits and employments, which he 
narrates to amuse the king, and of the 
guilty attachment which led him +o 
Say, 

ill betide - 
The school where I was taught to ride. 

The description of his criminal love 
and its object appears rather diffuse 
and out of place, when one considers 
the time and the iron head to which 
it is addressed. Indeed, the compa- 
risons by which the lady’s charms are 
illustrated, require all the peculiar 
force and beauty of diction in which 
they are clothed to save them from 


stumbling over that step which we 


are told leads from the sublime to the 
ridieulous.. Yet the magical grace 
which this poet, and only he, could 
strew around this manifold descrip- 


y tion, forbids the smile that such a 


cluster of metaphors might excite, had 


any other-ventured to associdte them — 


together.” Her eyes, in the ‘first’ place, 
have ati oriental expression. Their 


hue was dark as the sullen skythat ca- 
nopied the luckless warriors. Butthen, 
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Through it stole a tender light, ” 
Like the first moonrise of midnight. 
It was like the shadow of that same 
moon swimming -in the stream; and 
it was moreover very like saints expir- 
ing at the stake, but then they were 
those saints 


<¢ Who lift their raptured looks on high, 
As if it were a joy to die.” 

And she had a brow like a mid- 
summer lake when the waves are still, 
and the sun reflected in calm trans- 

ency. Then her lip and cheek,— 
fut here he recollects the state of the 
wounded and wearied monarch, and 
spares him the description of these 
long remembered beauties. The nar- 
rative goes on to paint the progress of 
his guilty passion, and the discovery 
of the intrigue, to which he seems to 
recur with very youthful feelings. 

I'd give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
It o'er once more—and be a page, 
The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his own sword, 
And had no other gem nor wealth 
Save nature’s gift of youth and wrens gm 
p- . 


The dreadful reverse of this short 
iod of illicit enjoyment is best told 
in his own words. 


** But one fair night, some lurking spies 
Surprised and seized us both. 
The Count was something more than 
wroth— 
I was unarm’d ; but if in steel, 
All cap-a-pie from head to heel, 
What ‘gainst their numbers could I do ?— 
Twas near his castle, far away 
From city or from succour near, 
And almost on the break of day ; 
} did not think to see another, 
My moments seem’'d reduced to few ; 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resigned me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate.” 


** Bring forth the horse !—the horse was 
brought ; 
In truth, he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look’d as though the speed of 


thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
"Twas but.a day he had been.caught 
in ely, but in. vain, ,, 


foam of wrath and den. 


the desert-born’ was led : 


an 
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They bound me on, that meniaf throng, * 
Upon his back with many a thong; 
Then ldosed him with a sudden’ lash— '* 
Away !~—away !—and on we dash!— 
Torrents less rapid'and less rash. 
Away !—away !—My breath was gone— 
I saw not whane : 
*T was scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam’d—away !—away !— - 
The last. of human so which rose, 
As I was darted from my foes, > 
Was the wild shout of savage laughter, - 
Which on the wind came roaring after - 
A moment from that rabble rout : 
With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head 
And snapp’d the cord, which to the 
mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And, writhing half. my form about, . 
Howl’d back my curse; but ‘midst the 


tread, 
The thunder of my courser’s speed, — 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed: - 
It vexes me—for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 
I paid it well in after days: 
There is not of that castle gate, 
Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left s 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 
Save what grows on a ridge of wall, : 
Whew stood the hearth-stone of the 
And many a time ye there might pass, 
Nor dream that e’er that fortress, was + 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, 
Their crackling battlements all cleft, .- 
And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
W hose thickness was not vengeance prodf.”’ 
pp. 20-24. 
If we were coldly told in prose of 
such long cherished and dreadful re- 
venge, wrecked where the itijury had 
been mutual, and visited upon so 
many unofferiding sufferers, we should 
feel our moral sense revolted. But, 
decked out in all the splendid graces 
of this powerful poetry, we are almost 
led, for a moment, to.triumph in fhe 
fulness of the hetman’s revenge, Not 
satisfied with his absolute, sway over 
our will and imagination, this *‘ pre- 
vailing poet,” by the agency of his po- 
tent spells, enlists our senses into his 
service. We are hurried away in the 
_ following stanza so forcibly, that, we 
seem. constrained in, the. Cossack’s 
bonds, and flying with, him. through 
the wilderness. . The thirst, the pain, 
_ the horror, .seem'. jn; , ous,,own. 
_ PRoetry,,has, ne power for any,oneswho 
read, the following stanza, witheut 
along with, a,kipd of 
painful sympathy. 
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Mazeppe. FAug. 
And wore my feelings out before 
imi I well could count their causes o’er : 
with in cong The tortures which beset my path, 


é were on our 


On distant heights of some strong hold, 

Against the Tartars built of old, 

No trace of man. The year before 

A Turkish army had march’d o'er; 

And where the Spabi's hoof had trod, 

the bloody sod :— 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— 
I could have answer’d with a sigh— 

But fast we fied, away, away— 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drmps fell ike rain 

Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

Iie flew upon his far career : 

At times I almost tho ght, indeed, 

He must have slacken’d in his speed ; 

But no—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur became : 

Each motion which I made to free 

My swoln limbs from their agony 
Increased his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice,—’twas faint and low, 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 

As from a sudden trumpet’s clang : 

Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 

Which, oozing throngh my limbs, ran o’er ; 


The mind has nothing to do here. 
The Hetman has not time to think ; 
he is wholly engrossed by his sensa- 
tions ; and we feel assured they must 
have exactly been those inflicted upon 
him, by the terrible truth of his de- 

iption. 

he © lone ” of a pack of 
wolves which fi =A but could not 
overtake the desperate speed of the 
wild horse, awakes a new sensation 
in the hopeless fugitive. He feels he 
would not die at any rate by them. 
We seem to of the fearful 
agony that follows, and cannot con- 
ceive the temporary death of entire 
deliquium be thus deseribed by 
any ere who had not experienced that 
of vital fne- 
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Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound im nature’s nakedness ; 
Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
When stirr’d beyond its calmer mood, — 
And trodden hard upon, 1s like 

The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike, 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn'd sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more : 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 


And strove to wake; but could not 
make 

My senses climb up from below : 

I felt as on 2 plank at sea, 

When all the waves that dash o’er thee, - 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 


But soon it pass’d, with httle pain, 
But 2 confusion worse than such : 
I own that I should deem it much. 
Dying, to feel the same again; 
And yet I do suppose we must -. 
Feel far more ere we turn te dust: 
No matter; I have bared my brow ~ 
Full in Death's face—before—and now.” 
pp. 30-32. 


Then follows his waking from. his 
trance by the freshness broad 
bright river,” through which the wild 
steed dashed so fiercely, —and his land- 


ing “ on that unknown con silent 
shore,” 


“* Where all behind was dark and drear, : 
And all before was night and fear.”” 


There is some forbearance required 
to resist the temptation of making 
more quotations than our allotted. 
bounds will allow, especially as we 


cannot select any portion of the poem 
without excluding 


We pass over the fine and affeeting 
ale animal's exhaust 
growing 


faintness, 
thet day, which, 


some, other that 
has an equal claim to our adsnixation.. 


| Town—village—non track, 
j But a wild plain of far extent, : 4 
: \ And bounded by a forest black ; 7 
4 And, save the scarce seen battlement 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, ; q 
Which saw no farther: he who dies a 
Can die no more than then I died. eS 
O’ertortured by that ghastly nde, 
I felt the blackness come and go, ee 
te The fancied lights that fitting pass 
ht I Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 4 
ean Fever begins upon the brain ; a 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A somethin, fierier far than flame.” 
4 pp. 25, 26. 
di 
| 
was.then not what I seem, 
ia ’ But headlong as wintry Scam, . | 
i | 
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amidst the deep solitude of the 
steppes, 

** Rose etimson, and deposed the stars, 
And call'd the radiance from their cars, 


And the earth, the duty 
With lonely hastre, all bis own.”—p. 36. 


The only adventure these imsepar- 
able travellers met with on their way 
was one likely enough to happen, 
where it did, but never could have 
happened im any other place, nor, un- 
der any other circamstances, could 
have produced such singular results. 
There is no resisting the desire to ex- 
tract it. 


‘+ Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

A trampling troop; I see them come! 
in one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry—my lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on im plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reims to guide ? 
A thousand horse—and none to ride! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spar or rod. 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 


He answer’d, and then fell ; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 
And reeking limbs immoveable, 
His first and last career is done! 


And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye.— 

They lett me thiere, to my despair, 

Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch.” 
pp- 37, 38. 

We regret leaving out two statizas 
of great mterest, containing the Het- 
man's reflections on the seeming ap- 
proach of death, and the horribly pic-— 
turésque advance and retreat of the 
raven who hovered over him: expect- 


ingher prey.” His faitrting again 


Mazeppa. 


prelude to the pleasing scene that 
closes the narrative ; where, awaking, 
he finds himself once more under a 
roof and stretched upon a bed, where 


** A slender girl, long-hair’d, and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught, 
Even with my first return of thought ; 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying, pitying glance on me 

With her black eyes so wild and free : 
I gazed, and gazed, unti] I knew 

No vision it could be,— 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast : 
And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unseal’d, 
She I essay’d to speak, 

But fail’d—and she approach’d, and 

made 


With lip and finger signs that said, 
I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 
And then her hand on mime she laid, 
And smooth'd the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers—ne’er was voice so sweet! 
Even music follow’d her light feet.” 


pp- 43, 44. 


Certainly never was mere corporal 
suffering prolonged to such extent 
in the same intense degree, or pre- 
sented to the mind in a form creative 
of so deep an interest. It is, however, 
an experiment we should not wish to 
see repeated. Our own country fur- 
nishes a'story of prolonged torture in- 
flicted on a noble culprit, the doom of 
peculiar guilt, and aggrandized by the 
rank and character of the illustrious 
and accomplished prince, who was the 
subject ofa crime so horribly expiated. 
The. Earl of Athol, the assassin. of 
James I. ma ibl » iM. consequence 
of the rater. of Mazeppe, be brought 
alive to our excited imaginations, 
rendering us familiar.to those horrors 
from which we were wont to turn 
with abhorrence when recorded in the 
sober page of histery, aud then we 
shall have Ravillac and Damien pre- 
sented to us by paltry imitators, and 
be cured of. our taste for torture by 4 
glut of bad poetry. 

We proceed reluctantly to a brief 
notice of what see. 

sret, poem Lord, B | 
which he tells us, in dull 2 mee 
menious verse, what he has told ps be- 
fore more ily in another, es 
This rei querulous lament dver 


43 
AS OUF [allt approacu ; 
lhe sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 4 
? A moment, with a faint low neigh, oe 
i 
On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 4 
) His back with many a bloody thong : e 
They step—they start—they snuff the air, 
Gallop 2 moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, : ; 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
i Whe seem'd the patriarch of his breed, : 4 
Without a single speck or hair 
: Of white upon his shaggy hide ; ; 7 
aside, q 
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the most haughty, vindictive, and 
unprincipled of republics, where the 
jealousy and cruelty of the govern- 
ment, and the utter profligacy of the 
people seemed long to call down the 
vengeance which has overtaken that 
emporium of pride and luxury ; this 
loud lament that resounds like the 
infernal Cocytus through all our 
coasts, does not proceed from love to 
this deservedly debased republic. 
Why should we suppose any one to 
love earth and stones, canals and 
-gondolas, who openly professes dis- 
Soin and hatred of his fellow men? 
No, it is not love of any kind, but 
hatred of all, that a good or even a 
t man should love that has given 
irth to this inferivr production. 
His unmanly groans over those who 
unresisting met the fate that they so 
well deserved, serve merely as a pre- 
lude to the malignity which he pours 
out from a very full cup on that 
country, which his inconsistent self 
a few months ago boasted of and 
eulogized in his happiest manner. 
But I was born where men are proud to be, 
The inviolate island of the sage and free. 


The poison he offers to his country- 
men is rank and deadly, but he has 
uot allured them by presenting it in 
a golden goblet. The vehicle in 
which it is contained is worthy of the 
eontents, and both unworthy of the 
author's genius,—to say nothing of 
his principles. 

This is followed by a story in prose 
about a gentleman who, once fat and 
fair, and gay and debonair, became of 
a sudden sad and sorrowful, and lean 
and pale, and would not, or could 
not, tell why. But, determined he 
was, out of reverence it should seem, 
to the “ Chaste huntress of the 
woods,” to die in her long hallowed 
precincts. Arrived among the columns 
of her prostrate temple, he inquired 
the day of the month, and on hearing 
it was the ninth, made such prepara- 
tions for death as are common to all 
Lord Byron’s heroes. If he had 
doubts before, he was confirmed, by 
seeing a stork with a snake in its 
bill, no uncommon sight, one should 
suppose, where storks are sent by an 
invisible instinct to destroy the re- 
dundance of' reptiles uced in a 
desolated country. i 
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attendant to bring him water, and 
expresses this desire in two Turkish 
words ;—then he makes his friend 
swear a most terrible oath to conceal 
his death. Now the most wonderful 
circumstance suggested by all this 
tale of wonders is, that this friend, 
after binding himself to secrecy by 
this fearful oath, should not only 
communicate what he had sworn so 
bitterly to conceal, to Ais friend in 
Albemarle Street, but through his 
medinm to the public at large. Among 
others of his friend’s secrets, we are 
told of a ring to be thrown into the 
salt springs of Eleusis ; after that he 
must wait one hour in the Temple 
of Ceres; and what then ?—Nothing. 
Now, it requires no small degree of 
contempt for the thinking public to 
tell such a story gravely to grown 

rsons. But we are apt to su his 
lordship might have written this frag- 
ment for the amusement of 


“ Ada, sole daughter of his house and 
heart ;” 


and that Mr Murray, finding it under 
the same enclosure with the Venetian 
poem, mistook its destination, and 
printed it with the rest. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF MR _ BURCE- 
HARDT, THE TRAVELLER. 


We have pleasure in presenting to 
our readers an original letter from Mr 
Burckhardt, the traveller, to a lady in 
this country. Mr Burckhardt is pro- 
bably now well known as one of the 
most eminent among those whom 
an untimely death has interrupted in 
the attempt to penetrate into the inte- 
rior of Africa. He was a native of 
Zurich, and a cadet of one of thé 
principal families of Switzerland. In- 
spired by the success of Park’s first 
attempt, he came over to London, 
with an introduction to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and offered his services to the 
African Association. Under their 
auspices, he left England on the 2d 
March 1809, and arrived at Aleppo. 
He spent three years there and at Da- 
mascus, visiting Palmyra and Balbec, 
living among the Turkmans in the 
north of Syria, and among the Be- 
douins of the desert. He thus acquir- 


ed a perfect knowledge of Mahomme-— 


dan manners, which would have ad- 
mirably qualified him for the great 
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Between’ June and September 1812, 
he went: from Damascus to Cairo, b 

the coast-of the Jordan, and. through 
Arabia Petreea. | Being repeatedly dis- 
appeitited of the caravan with which 
he dnteniledto set out, he spent the 
intervals in making two journeys into 
Upper Egypt, one wp the Nile to the 
frontier of Dongola, the other to 
Soukkem and Jidda,on the coast of 
thé Red Sea. He also visited, in the 


character of a Mahometan pilgrim, 


the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and finally made an excursion from 
Cairo to’ Mount Sinai. At length, 
when he was on the point of setting 
out upon the great expedition to which 
these minor excursions were only pre- 
paratory, he was seized with a dysen- 
tery, and died at Cairo on the 5th Oc- 
tober 1817, after ten days illness. Al- 
though Mr Burckhardt was thus fa- 
tally disappointed as to the main ob- 
ject of his ambition, the accounts left 
behind him of the various countries 
through which he had already travel- 
led are said to be such as will secure 
him a high place among modern tra- 
vellers. ‘The following letter, there- 
fore, written on the near prospect of 
his departure for this-perilous mission, 
will not, we think, be perused with-. 
out interest.’ 


TO MRS H— 
Madam, 


1 felt much ashamed ‘at the perusal 
of your last. letter, which I received 
but a few days ago, upon my return 
to town from a short summer excur- 
sion. You are kind» enough to sup- 
pose some casualties which might have 
excused my ‘silence wpon the-former 
letter, while I mnyself am almost at a 
loss how to apologise for that delay ; 
for, telling you that my time has been 
entirely devoted: to my present pur- 
suits is no exeuse. ‘Time, you will 
think, seldom ‘runs fast-as to pres 
clude such friendly. offices and duties. 
Yet this is my only plea, and-I con+ 


fess candidly, that, if you'll accept/of 


it, J shall still be under great obliga~ 


10, is How, intclosed im one of 


Leiter of Mr Burckhardt. 
journey: he was about to undertake. 
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‘Petersburg as soon as 
dare say it will not be four months 
before it reaches the owner. Ihave 
heard nothing of the two gentlemen 
since their arrival at Paris. I fancied 
them by this time in Swisserland, but 


possible, and 


the latest letters, written in August, | 


which I had from home, do not men- 
tion their arrival. I think it very 


probable that the appearing symptoms - 


of a new Continental war may have 
hastened their return to Petersburg, 
and it is from thence that I now ex- 
pect to hear from them. 

I have passed the greatest 


of . 
last summer at Cambrid,e, I 


met with much good reception and 
civility. My departure from this 
country has been retarded: I think it 


will not take place till the end of No- . 


vember, and, in the interval, I must 
make the best of my time. It is not, 
as you suppose, Madam, to rejoin my 
family and my native country that I 
go abroad ; I am about to set out up- 
on an expedition which lies rather out 
of the route of common travels, and 
which may, perhaps, be of some inte- 
rest to you, as several of your coun- 
trymen have sacrificed their labours 
to the same purpose. I mean to try 
anew to pierce into the interior parts 
of Africa, and am su ted in the 
execution of this plan by the same so- 
cicty that patronized Mr Park. Our 


friends in vain attempted to dissuade | 
me from the undertaking ; it is upon - 
mature deliberation, and not: wnac- 


quainted with localities, that I have 
formed my resolution, and I trust] shall 
keep firm toit. I should not have men- 


tioned this to you; 'Madam, not wish-. . 


ing’to anticipute claims of merit be- 
fore I shatl have désefved them 5 ‘yet 


I thought that your ‘expressing a de~ 


sire'to hear of me in future was en- 
titling me to'tell you what my pre- 
sent’ pursuits were. are, as you: 
may well see, of such a'nature as 


render ‘the kind remembrance’ of; my 


‘friends’ doubly’ valuable ‘to: me; 


hope, therefere, not to: beg:in'vain in. 
desiring you to couple sometimes thy 

memory with that of our frietids, and. 
to tenew it by looking over the map,, 
on ‘hearing’ the aecounts::that 


i 


G 


Dhie latter. you scht meyifar 


progtess'of my journey. It wilbbeof 


the most heartfelt satisfaction, tome, 


the hands: 6f the Russian’ chaplain, |) to thinky.thatyevén 

the Revs (Mx Smirher,” 36): Harley: shalt leave! dome friends 

wishes notonly/attend the swéeess of. 4 


Street; His promised torfotward /it‘ta..: 
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it.--| haye the honour to be, Madam, 
with the highest esteem, your very 
sincere, obedient friend, and servant, 
J. Lewis BurcKHARDT. 
London, 114, Great Russel Street, 
Bloomsbury, 31st Sept. 1808. 


— 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, BY AN 
ISLANDER, * 


Letter V. 


Tuank you, my own Flora, I thank 
you very much for telling me all that 
ee on your heart, or passes through 
your mind, unheeding what appearance 
our thoughts may make to one who 
iam well the purity of the fountain 
from, which they flow. You know 
we long since agreed on making two 
divisions of the people one meets with, 
the many who tel] merely what the 
hear and see, and the few who tell 
what they feel and think. I do both. 
I tell others what I hear and see, and 
to you only what I feel and think. 
1 am perfectly of your opinion with 
regard to the unfeeling rudeness with 
which people, born to be amused, 
listen to what does not amuse them, 
more especially if it be of such a na- 
ture as would create interest in a well 
regulated mind. The happy igno- 
rance of such persons, in regard to all 
that is soberly useful, is as quiet and 
contented ‘‘ as the fat weed that rots 
on Lethe’s wharf.” Sometimes, in- 
deed, a little gentle scorn is manifest, 
as if the fine ladies or fine gentlemen 
were raised far above the notice of 
these little things that are great to 
little men. Now, it is remarkable 
that the greatest minds are most com- 
prehensive. A powerful intellect has 
not unaptly been compared to the 
trunk of -the elephant, which, with 
ual facility, wrenches off the stem 
of a tree, or lifts a grain of rice from 
the ground. Such were the intellects 
of Homer and of Shakespeare, which, 
though able to svar “ into the high- 
est heaven of invention,” disdained 
not to know and describe the simplest 
operations of the humblest mechanic, 
as well as all that belongs to rustic 
life ;—that life which can only a 
ar vulgar to vulgar minds, and in 
itself can only be debased by some 
peculiar degradation of mind or cir- 
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Letters from London, by an Islander. 


my expedition, but also the welfare of 
my person during the performance of | 


[Aug. 
cumstances in those whose fate or 
choice it is ‘‘ to till the ground from 
whence they were taken.” 

Perhaps you, being yourself all gen- 
tleness, may think I speak in the 
spirit of bitterness. You have some- 
times said, and oftener thought so on 
other occasions. But you must know 
I have made a discovery since I came 
here that surprised me not a littie, 
and will surprise you more, because, 
from the excess of your benevolence, 
you can afford to deck others out in 
the surplus ; and when you see then 
with that eye of kindness that beams 
so softly over every unoflending crea- 
ture, you are little aware that you 
have yourself arrayed them in the 
fair disguise that deceives you. I 
wear no such ample robe of spot- 
less white as that which floats around 
your faultless form ; I wrap my scan- 
ty garment of benevolence close about 
me for fear of losing the little I have, 
amid sounds and sights no way cal- 
culated to. enlarge my stock. But 
to return to my discovery from which 
the image above described seduced 
me ; I have found out what we could 
not have dreamed of, that there is a 
cureless vulgarity in. some minds 
which fine education cannot eradicate, 
—which fine clothes cannot conceal, 
—nor fine language soften. I really 
think I never saw vulgarity in its 
worst forms till I crossed the Kyle,— 
nay, more, till I crossed Drimochiter : 
and still as I proceed southward I see 
it assume a greater variety of forms. 
I do not call the absence of. elegance, 
vulgarity, in that condition of lite to 
which refinement would be not only 
unsuitable, but detrimental. All | 
look for in those born to nestle on the 
ground is, that they should not be 
gross ;——that they should not disgust 
by coarse hardness. Now you are 4 
stranger to what annoys me, and will 
continue so as long as you dwell in 
the isle of mist. But, as I have 
shared all that is gentle and courte- 
ous in the manners and feelings of 
our poor people, you must share iv 
my disgusts produced by the vulga- 
rity of the rich and of the fashion- 
able ; for you must know I can easily 
conceive people very formal and old 
fashioned without being vulgar; and 
I see people who know and _ practise 
the formula of good breeding and 
phraseology of fashion without the 

east natural delicacy, or of that ge- 
nuine refincment which proceeds from 
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the deep internal sense of what is 
good and amiable. Selfishness, de- 
testable hard selfishness, is the cause 
of this. All polish on the surface, 
which has not benevolence for the 
material, is hollow and superficial. 
Do not suppose I mean this to be al- 
ways, or even generally the case. On 
the contrary, as my acquaintance ex- 
tends, I meet with those, particularly 
in one highly favoured family, who, 
with perfect good breeding and 
thorough knowledge of the world, 
are kind-hearted, genuine, and full 
of truth and good feeling. But what 
strikes me forcibly is, that when all 
outward means and appliances are 
used to produce refinement ;—when 
people are well educated, and. live in 
xood company, and still retain this 
underground of hardness, I cannot 
help thinking how inveterately vul- 
var the mind must be, that all these 
wdvantages cannot sweeten or soften. 
I fecl angry at being deceived at first 
by the sinulation, perhaps scarce vo- 
luntary, that has misled me. Dearest 
Flora, do not be angry at me. But you 
surely remember Werter’s wooden 
hand, that used to repel and mortify 
him when he stretched out his in the 
spirit of amity. Often do I meet the 
wooden hand, and sorry should I be if 
I could meet it with indifference, for 
in that case my own would soon grow 
as hard as Daphne’s of old. Now I 
do net wish to be too classical. Only 
to soothe your mild displeasure by re- 
minding you, that nothing less than 
arriving at the same cold region can 
make one satisfied to witness the en- 
counter of two dog-apes, which you 
know, or ought to know, Jacques talks 
of as an illustration of unmeaning 
compliment, I should like, in the 
ancantime, to know what dog-apes are. 

I ain glad you begin to relish Shake- 
speare. Read and re-read him. You 
will always grow to like him better. 
And let fashions and opinions change 
as they may, you will there find ori- 
vinal unchangeable nature, which 
inust in its elements be always the 


same; and then such poetry, such 


music! What unspeakable delight has 
thetwentieth, I may safely say fortieth, 
reading of the Midsummer's Night's 
Dream afforded me? There are many 
persons, the depth of whose stupidity 
I have never sounded till I witnessed 
the apathy with which they witnessed 
all the doings and sayings of my ex- 
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cellent friends Wall and Moonshine, 
not to mention the gentle Bottom, 
who was so much afraid of frighten- 
ing the ladies. How you would have 
doated upon him! [ am not sure 
either. You timid people, born to 
be controlled, would perhaps prefer a 
Hotspur, who seemed very fond of 
his gentle Kate, though he did not 
admit her into his counsels. I for- 
give people for not feeling the exqui- 
site. beauty of the poetry, which has 
so transported me, that I have, in 
very early days, almost wished my- 
self “ a mermaid on a dolphin’s back,” 
to have the power of uttering such 
** dulcet and harmonious sounds.” I 
can forgive people for not listening to 
the harinony, or appreciating the beaus 
ty of the language in the poetical 
parts of this poem, for so I feel in- 
clined to call it, because it is actually 
sermo ad clerum, poetry for poets. 
But why do they not laugh when the 
comedy is so palpable, so obvious? 
Now I know you are going to say that 
I include myself among the poetical 
tribe. If you had furnished me with 
any of your surplus modesty, I should 
deny this. To you I do not. I plead 
guilty to an ear for the melody of 
verse which I possess in a still greater 
degree than that for the concord of 
sweet sounds, which is quite a differ- 
ent thing. I acknowledge, too, as 
much imagination as, added to the 
aforesaid faculty, might have made 
me a dabbler in verse, if I had less 
good taste and common sense. This 
would be shocking to any one else, 
but it is to you, and you only. ‘The 
same strong comprehension of the 
sublime and beautiful, which enables 
me to draw so much delight from the 
urest sources of poetic inspiration, 
as set my taste so high, that it is 
revolted by mediocre poetry, even 
with the powerful recommendations 
of being my veryown. Even the moon- 
light lines on the lovers of St Kilda 
owe their preservation to you, else 
they should have been purified by fire 
like the rest of my metrical follies. 
Now as you must needs know every- 
thing, you are going to ask What has 
common sense to do in the matter? 
A great deal, for if any of these 
rhymes, pretending to verses, 
should be handed about, our good 
unlettered friends would think me 
some strange animal, like a she uni- 
corn; and better judges would think 
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me both mean and silly, if they saw 


‘me sitting on the lowest step of the 


ascent to “ Fame’s proud temple,” 
begging a pittance of praise from those 
who pass by.” I would not have 
others think of me what I think of 
mere versifiers. All this appears to 
you very bold and hardy. But this 
decision fits me for travelling, and 
for that same world which people are 
always railing at, and clinging to ne- 
vertheless. 

Your super-delicacy would be hurt 
every moment if you were here, 
and your super-modesty would be 
insulted every hour by people who 
think they know every thing, because 
they have dwelt in cities, and that you 
know nothing, because you have been 
reading, thinking, and conversing 
among wild rocks that echo to wilder 
waves. Leisure for reflection is never 
taken into their calculations. We 
differ from them as ruminating ani- 
mals do from those that were forbid- 
den to the Jews, for no reason that 
we can understand, but that they did 
not ruminate. This is what your fi- 
vourite poet so finely, yet simply calls 
** chewing the cud of sweet and bit- 
ter fancy.” . Can any one chew this 
cud under the paws of a hairdresser, 
or amid the squalling of an opera? 
From habit I do sometimes, and find 
it bitter enough in such circumstan- 
ces. Reflections crowd upon me so 
much when writing to you, that I, 
the sworn enemy of selfishness, am 
becoming the greatest of egotists, con- 
stantly telling you what I think of 
this and that, not even saying, like 
Wolsey, with his Ego et Rex meus, 
Ego et Allan meus; he being at 
present sovereign of my time and ac- 
tions. Who, indeed, would not give 
up every thing to a brother about to 
cross the burning line,—and such a 
brother too? But you are the last 
who should hear Allan's praises from 
me, if I could possibly help it. Of 
him I say much to myself that I do 
not say to you, because I -need not ; 
though sometimes it would relieve 
my over-burdened heart to do justice 
to his worth, where I feel that it is 
known and appreciated. I should be 
distracted if I theard of his being ap- 
pointed tosome dull inland fort, such 
as I have heard of, where he would 
languish for want of communication, 
and all his fine talents not merely 
bloom in the desart, but wither in 


hear at present.. It has been his fate 


LAug. 
the sultry air, unseen and unregret- 
ted. Why should so much of all that 
would adorn, and even improve so- 
ciety, be thus banished from all who 
understand and love the owner of 
these goodly gifts? There are so 
many things that one looks forward to 
as necessary, and so seem endurable, 
that grow terrible when they come 
near! I grow irritable and nervous 
with constant suppressed suffering. 
Be charitable, and impute to this state 
of mind the unkind views I take of 
things and people about me; they 
appear to me living on the surface, 
and engrossed with frivolous cares 
and pleasures, because I feed in secret 
on sorrows too deep for utterance. 

You know too well what a dark 
shade a departure of this kind and its 
results have thrown over my exist- 
ence. I smile, and at times am lively 
as before, and should be sorry by be- 

traying my own secret to extort a 
stinted alms of sympathy ; I can never 
believe that those who complain much 
feel deeply. It is not our fellow mor- 
tals that can give the aid we want; | 
shall never seek it, nor ever mingle 
in society when I am unable to act 
my part init. I should not to you 
say this, and yet you are the only per- 
son to whom I would say it, because 
you only can fully understand my 
feelings, and you only are not deceiv- 
ed by the assumed cheerfulness by 
whica I endeavour (and sometimes 
with partial success) to lull sensations 
that wake from short repose in pris- 
tine freshness of anguish. Allan, [ 
see by the size of his packet, speaks 
fully for himself; he will say to you 
as he does to me, all that can alleviate 
the parting pang. The star of hope 
seems to lead him on with confidence. 
I cannot talk of this without torment- 
ing myself and you. I will speak of 
our friend over whose darkened path 
you lament so feelingly. He has done 
all for Allan that a man with little 
interest and less wealth can do, and 
it is one of the things that embitter 
my spirits in this great theatre of hu- 
man life, to see him act a part so sub- 
ordinate, while his inferiors in every 
thing that is worthy of distinction, 
are wallowing in ill used wealth, or 
shining in undeserved honours. To 
give you a distinct idea of this eclipse 
would be difficult, and require a his- 
tory too long for me to tell, or you to 
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before, and more particularly since he 
swayed the deserted * sceptre of the 
gorgeous East, to be surrounded with 
worthless satellites, cherished from 
the purest motives of compassion, but 
absorbing his lights and excluding 
more suitable associates, without mak- 
ing even the due returns of gratitude. 
When he returned first from India, 
we all know with what judicious libe- 
rality his little annuities were distri- 
buted among all the friends of’ his fa- 
wily who needed his aid, and how 
shamelessly his nearest connections 
wasted in coarse and tasteless luxury 
the munificent allowance he allotted 
to them, after repeatedly paying debts 
which it ill became them to incur. 
When the rule of India fell by a kind 
of accident into his hands, he on sys- 
tem made no friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. He refused pre- 
sents, allowed no partialities to in- 
fluence his distribution of offices, and 
in particular forbid his numerous re- 


lations, whom the fame of his success 


had attracted there, to come near 
him, or expect any favour from him 
in the infancy of his administration, 
thinking, no doubt, that if he were 
once established, and prior claims 
satisfied, he might attend to them at 
leisure. The clamour then recent 
against a Scotch adininistration at 
home warned him against the. jea- 
lousy which a throne surrounded with 
Highland cousins would excite in the 
Fast. Thus betwixt real feeling of 
that virtue “ the sons of interest cull 
romance,” and the prudence that dic- 
tated safe measures to preserve his au- 
thority, he went on in the slow but 
sure road to permanent distinction. 
Very unpopular for the time among 
his own friends, who thought him the 
most unpopular of governors, to still 
their murmurs his purse was ever 
open, and they found in the cousin 
what they missed in the governor in 
this unseen kindness. 


But while he thought, good easy man, full 
surely 


His greatness was a ripening, 

comes a blast bearing on its wings ano- 
appointed to supersede 
After this he could not with dig- 
nity, orindeed credit, accept of any infe- 
rior oftice where he had been supreme, 


* Deserted by the return of Hastings to 
Europe. 
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and thus returned at an early age for 
a man who had climbed so high, and 
with a fortune rather I think dimin- 
ished tian increased by the ‘high sta- 
tion he had filled. Being in the prime 
of life, and at perfect leisure, he tra- 
velled abroad to add to his stores of 
knowledge, for you know he had not 
only a classical education, but the ad« 
vantage of being edacated under the 
auspices of a father who was an ele- 
gant and profound scholar. Here be- 
gan the connections which have in- 
volved his remaining life in compara- 
tive obscurity. He was fond of the 
French manners and society. This 
was just before the breaking out of 
the Revolution, when the Anglomania 
and the passion for thinking were pre- 
valent in France. His noble appear 
ance, pleasant manners, and easy con- 
versation, made him not only welcome 
but admired wherever he appeared, 
and no doubt he might be considered 
as a kind of fallen star still retaining 
some faded splendour from his late 
high office. ‘That he could not be 
much pleased with the hasty sum- 
mons which had dispersed all his 
dreams of honourable ambition is to be 
presumed, and well as we like him, 
we Shall not presume that he was un- 
susceptible of seam especially that 
administered by dukes and princes, 


not to mention the famed historian of ° 


the Declining Empire, who, during 
his too long residence at Lausanne, 
obtained more sway over his mind 
than might have been expected. 
Well, he returned to England full of 
the honours, the hospitalities, and the 
ya which had been poured upon 

im by the most pleasing and plausi- 
ble of high born flatterers. That he 
had not, however, been an inatten- 
tive observer of the passing scenes and 
the characters concerned in them, is 
evident from some very well wrote 
letters to be found in that volume of 
Gibbon’s works which contains his 
correspondence. Very soon after our 
friend's return to England, the storm 
broke out by which all that was no- 
ble, royal, or sacred in France, was 
overwhelmed in one common ruin. 
And when England became the re- 
fuge of the expatriated nobility, they 
found no door so open to them as 
of their late guest, so admired and 
caressed among them. Having spent 
most of his time in the East, whére 
he was almost worshipped, or abroad, 
where he was less attended 
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to, he had formed no intimacies in 
the higher ranks of life at home. 
And the dignity of his mind, as well 
as that derived from the station he 
had filled, forbid his forming a hum- 
bler association. His house being the 
known haunt of the emigrant nobili- 
ty, was on that account rather avoid- 
ed by those who chose to form. no 
connection with these people, for it 
was now the fashion to look upon them 
as persons who had forsaken their 
king and country in the hour of dis- 
tress, to seek inglorious safety among 
strangers. Living in an atmosphere of 
deceitful hopes, fed by false intelli- 
gence, this patron of the unfortunate 
was, in spite of his own better sense, 

rsuaded that better days awaited 
bis friends, and daily made advances 
for their support that would have 
been imprudent in a man of much 
larger fortune. Success sways the 
opinion of the world. Had the hopes 
of these exiles been realized, his praise 
would have resounded from all quar- 
ters as the generous friend of the dis- 
tressed, As it was, afler giving much, 
he met with ingratitude and reproach 
in many instances for not giving more, 
whit: more prudent. people exulted 
over him as a dupe, and thought 
meanly of his abilities, because he 
could not see accomplished persons to 
whom he owed much kindness, perish 
for want, and because, like many 
others, he was deceived in his views 
of contingencies upon which no one 
eould decide. 

Thus the moderate ambition of his 
life, that of purchasing an estate in 
his native Highlands, has-been disap- 
pointed. No other view has opened 
to him worthy of the acceptance of 
the ex-ruler of the East, and he is 
waiting to receive from his many 
masters some remuneration long with- 
held, to enable him to live in mode- 
rate comfort, and continue what he 
has never yet withheld, his annual 
benefactions to the poor of his father’s. 

ish, and emall annuities to other in- 
ividuals. I meant tobe brief, but found 
it impossible. What a volume of re- 
flections will this suggest to you who 
think more than any body, and how 
dark is the view when one looks in- 
timately into the paths of ambition 
thus checked in its progress. ..But he 
has made others prosperous, and done 
with very pure intentions. | 

Do not think I shall write.such long 
letters when I havo spirits to anause or 


be amused. Writing is my refuge 
just now, and only to you can I bear 
to write, Yes, do real Cowper, and 
do not listen to any one that tells you 
the fervour of his piety was tinctured 
with insanity. He had, like many. 
others, a constitutional tendency to 
cespond. Lookjng back toa youth of 
culpable idleness, and forward to an 
employment which he found hitnself 
incapable of doing justice to, while . 
threatened poverty, disappointed love, 
and the displeasure of a set of heart- 
less friends, stood up in terrible array 
before him, aided by the reproaches 
of a wounded conscience: Such an 
accumulation of misery was enough 
to shake the firmest nerves, and over- 
whelm a heart less tender. Religion 
had nothing to do in the matter, but 
as it came a solace and a cordial to a 
wounded spirit. But he was one of 
those persons not framed for neutrali- 
ty. He always in some measure suf- 
fered when he did not enjoy. His 
enjoyments were of the most vivid 
nature, and his sufferings of propor- 
tioned acuteness. It was not religion 
in itself that occasioned his second fit 
of depression, but the monotonous life 
he led, without any change of society 
or amusement, as is evident from 
the manner in which he was cheered 
up by the society of Lady Austin. 
The privation he endured Mrs 
Unwin’s illness appears to have been 
the cause, with the sinking feebleness 
of age, of the melancholy that pre- 
ceded his death, 
Where this unhappy predisposition 
exists, every engrossing passion or ha- 
bit feeds it. And though religious me- 
lancholy excites a sort of triumph a- 
mong the enemies of religion, de- 
pend upon it, the same feebleness of 
nerves or of mind that yields to vi- 
sionary terrors, would equally yield 
to the ordinary calamities of life. 


spirit. It is not a gourd ee 
? 


but an ev 


| | 
Be 
if me presses, and I must defer saying 
ai all I wish on this most important sub- 
: ject, on which I have often and deep- 
i‘ ly reflected. Your religion is too 
i mild and pure to darken your views 
uncharitable 
you with till it. is 
of a day, vho have no higher hopes 
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horizon of time! I have many things 
to tell you that this outpouring of 
My visit to Wind- 
sor, which takes place,—must I say 
before the fice: sails? Your dormant 
courage rises with the occasion, and I 
have seen you act nobly, when I with 
so much more. seeming erergy could 
not act at all. Need I remind you of 
the parents that must be comforted 
and supported inmy absence? They 
have ever been as much yours as 
mine, and I know you so esteem 
them. This is v time to show oe 
strength of your character, supported. 
as my by vid of which the world 
knoweth not. 

I must dress, and when I go down 
to dinner no one will suspect that I 
have been pouring forth the lamenta- 
tions of Christina. I should be sorr 
they did. What have they to do wi 
the heart that knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and pe | should I cloud with 
unavailing and visible regret the little 
time that I have to spend with one 
so very dear tome? Do not believe 
a word you hear of my conquests ; I 
shall be permitted to walk on, “in 
maiden meditation, fancy free,” find- 
ing no one disposed to interrupt my 
cogitations. Depend upon it, that if 
my attractions had been as powerful 
as you imagine, I should have given 
you a much better account of the taste 
and discernment of the southrons than 
I have yet done. ‘Commend me to 
your foster father. 1 have made pro- 
vision for the mud/, that will keep him. 
in good humour for a year after my re- 
turn. Iam going to see the Court on 
a birth-day, and am predetermined to 
admire all I see, particularly if I am 
put into good humour by. seei 
something resembling your fair self. 
I am not fastidious, I am only fretful, 
sore with the disturbance that triflers 
occasion to a heart ill at ease. Tears 
would help to wash it away, but 
these come not often. Adieu, my 
dearest. 
TO J. H. WIFFEN, ON RECEIVING FROM 


HIM A COPY OF HIs ** AONIAN HOURS 
AND OTHER POEMS.” * vere 


[Mr A. A. Watts, author of the fol- 
lowing elegant tribute to the genius of a 
Sriend, favoured us on'a former occasion 


_* Aonian Hours, a Poem, in Two Can- 


tos, with other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen.~ 


Longman and Co. 1819. 


(in our Number for June 1818) with 
a copy of verses addressed to Octavia, 
which, although published with his name, 
somehow or other were ascribed to Lord 
Byron ‘in several London Journals, into 
which they soon found their way. This 
was, no doubt, a great compliment te 


Mr. Watts, but as ohe of his poems — 


hed thus been given to Lord Byron, 
it was supposed to be all fair, that he 
should be employed to vamp up the Vam- 
pyre into a resemblance of the manner of 
that noble author. This, however, he po- 


sitively refused to do, and of course retired 


from the conduct of the Magazine in which 

the Polidorian forgery made its first ap- 

pearance, and of which he had till then 
been editor. We understand that a detail 
will soon be given of all that is known of 
this mysterious transaction, (so murderous 
to the literary name of the poor Doctor)— 
and we fear we may apply to its gui 

author the prophetic: wo 

Fas omne abrumpit: Polydorum obtrun- 

cat, et auro 

Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia pectora 

cogis, 

Auri sacra fames ?] 

THOUGH many a minstrel’s harp now 
Tingeth 
With tones, the ear of taste must love ; 

And many a muse her chaplet bringeth 
From Fancy’s golden bowers above ; _ 

More passionate strains than those thou 

breathest, 
Perchance the melting heart hath owned ; 

And brighter blooms than what thou 

wreathest 
Round thy wild chords, some lyres have 
crowned, 

But none may boast ’mid the tuneful 

throng 

A lovelier garland, or purer song. 

*Tis true, not seldom, hues of sudness 
Pervade thy flowers, and tunge thy lay 

But who, for mirth’s broad glare of glad- 


ness, 
Would wish that tenderer gloom away ?— 

Not 1, in sooth,—thy pensive numbers,— 
Than Joy’s light music sweeter far,— 


Can rouse my bosom’s ag slumbers ; . 
ly 


Or when its inmates wildly war.— 
On my world-vexed, turbulent spirit break 
Soothing—as bells on a twilight lake! =~ 


* Lover of rivers, woods, and mountains !— 


Haunter of Nature’s green recesses! — 

When sparkles in eve’s glassy fountains 
The tight of Luna’s silver tresses, 

Companionless “tis thine to wander, 


And watch the starry host assembling; 


scenes, above—around to ponder; 
*Till every pulse with love is trembling 
Fer Him—who from darkness ‘talled up 
light, 
And Chaos a world se 
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For whilst thine eye with rapture dwelleth 
Un the varied charms of heaven and 
earth ; 
With gratitude thy bosom swelleth 
To H1m—who spoke them into birth ; 
And, with thy waking visions blending, 
Religion breathes her holiest balm ; 
Tn each storm-troubled moment lending 
A sweet, and pelling calm. 
© ever thus—till life’s latest day, 
May thy tempests of grief to that power 
give way ! 
Minstrel and friend farewell !—Though 
lightly 
Vaileth such meed of praise as mine ; 
Tho’ this rude wreath may ill requite thee 
For beauty-breathing strains hke thine, 
Yet, whilst that tie remains unbroken, 
Which kindred souls account so dear, 
Not valueless thoul’t deem the token 
Thus offered from a heart sincere. 
Farewell !—"T will be joy enough for me 
I/it guile but an hour of gloom frem thee! 
July 20, 1819. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TWO LAST 
ERUPTIONS OF MOUNT ETNA IN 
1809 AND ISII,IN A LETTER TOA 
FRIEND, FROM AN EYE-WITNESS. 


In my letter of the 29th of June, I 
ain sorry to say I promised more than 
I am able to fulfil, Upon looking 
over my old memoranda, I cannot 
find the account which I had drawn 
up of my excursion to Mount Etna 
during the eruption of 1809 It has 
either not been returned to me by 
some one to whom I had lent it, or 
clse [ have destroyed it, not thinking 
it worth preserving, as there are so 
many other better accounts which are 
published. Among others, I can re- 
ter you to one tolerably good, which I 
have lately seen in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, now in the course of 
we It is written, I believe, 

y 2 countryman of yours. Yet 
I think I mentioned to you before m 
surprise at finding, that in a bef 
which lays claim to the utmost cor- 
rectness, this is called the last erup- 
tion of Etna, whereas there was an- 
other in many years before 
this article was publiched, which was 
quite as violent as that in 1809, and 
continued for about eight months, 
though perhaps not quite se interest- 
ing, owing to the different situations 
et the craters. As I was a near eye 
Witness to both, I will endeavour, as 
you desire it, to give you as good an 
avequut as I of such particulars 


as I can recal to memory, but it will 
necessarily be very imperfect, after a 
lapse of so. many years.—To begin 
with the eruption in 1809, 

We then resided at Messina, sixty 
miles distant from the mountain. I 
think it was on the 27th of March, 
early in the morning, that we were 
called up by our Exglish servants, 
telling us with terrified looks, that it 
rained or snowed ail black! In truth, 
I found upon rising, that the streets, 
courtyard, and balconies were covered 
inch thick, and in some places more, 
with a substance resembling coarse 
gunpowder, which continued falling. 
I soon guessed the cause of it, which 
was not long afterwards confirmed by 
a messenger from Catania, announcing 
an Eruption. After about an hour, 
the lava: ashes ceased falling, but the 
clouds were still impregnated with 
them. We could see them moving on 
to the Faro, ten miles further north, 
and understood afterwards that ashes 
had fallen in quantities a great way 
out at sea, I suppose a hundred miles 
from the mountain. “In about two 
hours more, another fall took place at 
Messina, and as the wind had shifted 
quite in a contrary direction, it was 
evident that this last matter did not 
come direct from Etna, but from the 
same clouds which had passed us be- 
fore, and now in returning discharged 
their burthen, a circumstance which 
I have thought it worth 
as it shews that clouds may be loaded, 
and retain for a Jong ‘time more solid 
substances than watery particles. I 
do not think I have seen this mention- 
ed elsewhere, but you may rely upon 
its correctness, In the afternoon I 
set off on horseback for the mountain, 
in company with General A., General 
Sir L. C., and Colonel L. (now Sir H.)} 
The view of Etna on the Messina side 
is intercepted by high land, until you 
come to ‘Taormina, about half way. 
The first sight, although upwards of 
off in a direct line, struck 
us with awe. It was grand beyond de- 
scription, and could only be equalled 
and surpassed by the nearer view 
which we had afterwards. Already 
we heard the roaring thunder of the 
explosion, The bright flames of the 
volcano illuminated the whole country 
round, which was covered with the 
lava ashes all the way we travelled, 
destroying the vegetation for this year; 


but it must be added, that in the end 
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it adds to the fertility of the soil, I 
mean where it falls in this light way, 
but not where the great masses of la- 
va fall, or where the streams of it 
overwhelm the country,—there a total 
annihilation follows for many years, 
if not centuries. As we approached 
the mountain, the grains became lar- 
ger, increasing from the size of gun- 
powder to that of a peas a nut, a wal- 
nut, and so on, till they became large 
fragments of rocks several yards in 
diameter. We stopped at Taormina, 
and advanced next day to Linguagros- 
sa, a small town on the north-east side 
of the mountain, within a few miles 
of the present eruption, which was 
higher up in an angular direction be- 
tween Castiglione and Piemonte. Here 
we learned, while taking some refresh- 
ment, that soon efter daylight the day 
before, there had been a violent con- 
cussion of the mountain, with a ter- 
rible noise; that columns of smoke 
and fire issued from the principal 
great crater on the summit, but 
soon ceased: That about seventeen 
different craters opened soon after- 
wards down the side of the mountain, 
some of which were already extinct, 
while the prineipal force seemed to 
have united several others into one 
great crater, towards which we ascend- 
ed at night. This was situated not 
quite half way up the mountain, in a 
wood of magnificent oak and fir trees, 
from the bosom of which issued a co- 
lumn of fire and smoke, to whose 
grandeur no description or painting 
can do justice, accompanied by a 
thundering and roaring voice, much 
louder than the continued discharge of 
several hundred cannons, musketry, 
and sky-rockets ; the dark part of the 
smoke being bespangled, and alter- 
nately illuminated by the smaller ex- 
plosions in the air, which appeared 
like so many stars rising and falling. 
The whole scene was awful and mag- 
nificent beyond all conception. The 
earth shook under us incessantly, but 
it was a tremulous motion, not like 
to an earthquake, at least not to 
any earthquake of the many I have 
felt. It must be observed, that the 
operation is twofold. First the ex- 
plosions from the crater, which are 
incessant and tremendous, throw up 
matter of all kinds, ashes, and cin- 
ders, and various shaped stones and 
Tocks of immense sizes, which fall 
down again in showers. The smaller 
VOL. ¥, 
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particles are scattered, and partly care 
ried away by the wind and clouds. 
Our hats and cloaks were continually 
covered with hot cinders, which we 
weie obliged to shake off; the larger 
fragments we avoided as well as we 
could, and the great masses fall back 
more or less perpendicularly, after 
having been carried into the air ace 
cording to their sizes, from 200 to 
1000 teet, which adds to the grandeur 
of the scene. The second operation 
is that of the huge boiling cauldron 
running over, that is, the liquid lava 
vomiting from the crater’s mouth, 
which formed a stream of liquid fire 
of various breadths, according to the 
shape of the ground, say from 30 to 
400 yards, and from 20 to 40 feet in 
depth, or more. 

To ascertain as well as we could the 
rapidity of the stream, we paced it, 
accompanying objects which were 
floating on it in a burning state, and 
its motion might be at the rate of 
three miles an hour, perhaps four 
at the quickest, but this depends upon 
the shape of the ground ; at the head 
of the stream the progress was very 
slow, so that we could stand close in 
front, (except where there are decli- 
vities,) and retreat from before it as 
it advanced, but then this was already 
five or six miles from the mouth of 
the crater, where the impulse is terri- 


ble. Inthe night the serne was most 


sublime, all was in a blaze, while in 
the day the crust of the stream looks 
dark, mixed with a fiery red, of which 
a good coal fire covered with hot 
cinders, all in motion, might give a 
faint miniature picture. We came 
within a stone’s throw of the princi- 
pal crater, (there was still another one 
at work not far from this,) and walk- 
ed close by the stream of fire, skreen- 
ing ourselves behind trees from the 
reflection of the heat, a continuance 
of which would not have been bear- 
able. We had taken a piece of beef 
and a gridiron with us, and dressed 
a beef-steak on the lava which we had 
poked out of the stream with long 
poles, and many English officers whom 
we met there partook in our repast ; 
it was voted very good, only tasting 
a little of the sulphur. ile we 
were standing close to the stream, ad« 
miring the grandeur of the scene, we 
observed, all of a sudden, that one of 
the highest branches of a tall tree, 
behind which I-had sheltered myself, 
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was actually in flames, while the rest 
of the tree was, or appeared perfectly 
sound. Conjecture was, of course, 
immediately at work how this could 
happen,—imost opinions (naturally) 
were, that it had caught fire from some 
of the scattered burning lava, which 
indeed covered and fell all round us ; 
but Dr F. who was more scientific 
than the rest of us, supposed that the 
fire had ascended through the root and 
marrow of’ the tree, and burst out in- 
to flames when it came in contact with 
the air at the top. This opinion was 
verified afterwards by our observing 
that whole trees, (many of which were 
floating down burning on the lava,) 
when burst open before they were 
consuined, were always found black 
inside, which appeared to have been 
burnt before the outside, and, indeed, 
the root having been burnt first, they 
fell a prey sooner to the fury of the 
stream, though such assistance was 
not at all necessary to a force which 
nothing could withstand. A farther 
confirmation of this theory was re- 
eeived, by our finding the next day, 
when we ascended again, that the 
whole ground on which we had _pass- 
ed the greatest part of the night be- 
fore, had totally disappeared, or rather 
was ingulphed in the general destruc- 
‘tion, so that it is to be presumed, 
that the ground under us must have 
been hollow sometime before we left 
it. The stream of lava took an irre- 
ular direction, consuming much va- 
uable wood, and some vineyards, but 
fortunately did not come near any 
villages or town, so as to hurt them. 
It stopped short at Baron Cognogne’s 
house, from which it took a different 
turn, and divided into two branches. 
It was calculated that it had com- 
pletely covered about sixteen miles of 
territory. ‘Those of the inhabitants 
whose property was involved were 
more patient under the calamity than 
‘the poorer sort, they (the former) 
only suid, ‘* Come vuole Dio,’”’ God’s 
will be done! The priests came out 
with a crowd of people in procession 
from Castiglione and Ling 
invoking the patron saints, and beat- 
-ing their breasts; they carried their 
images to the head of the stream, im- 
ploring them to stop its progress, one 
of which images was to their great grief 
‘eonsumed. by the lava. We set up a 
subscription for these poor 
return to Messina, As 
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said, we ascended again the next day, 
(having made Linguagrossa our head- 
quarters,) in order to examine the 
whole more minutely ; we did not 
know the country again, such had 
been the devastation, but the night 
view is the most grand, indeed it is 
so terrific and sublime, that it is im- 
possible for any mortal to behold it 
without being forcibly impressed with 
his own insignificance. What is hu- 
man power and grandeur to this! it 
shrinks to nothing before it ! 

The eruption of 1811 took place on 
the 27th of October, and continued 
for about six or eight months more or 
less ; it broke out after the same pre- 
liminary shaking and roaring of the 
mountain in a vast irregular hollow, 
called the ** Val de Bove,” which it 
filled up with lava, and by that means 
did much less mischief than the other, 
but was nearly equal in violence. 
This was on the east side of Etna, a- 
bout half way up. You know I took 
my wife and children to see this. The 
awfulness of the scene when we came 
within about twenty miles of it, to- 
gether with the roaring noise as we 
approached nearer, inade me fear at 
first that I should not be able to bring 
them to the spot; but singular as it 
may appear, after a certain time, the 
nearer we approached, the more cou- 
rage they gained, and at last all ner- 
vousness disappeared. I can only as- 
cribe this to the imposing grandeur 
of the scene, which seems to leave no 
room for any other feeling than that 
of admiration. On the way, and on 
the spot, we met many other English 
families, and among others that of 
General A. We ascended at night 
from Giarre. E. who was then a lit- 
tle girl, not quite ten years old, was 
on horseback before my groom, and 
was the first of our party that got to 
a little eminence, from whence a full 
and tolerably close view of this blaz- 
ing crater, and of the running lava, 
burst upon us, and I remember her 
exclaiming aloud, “ Oh, mamma, 
come and see this beautiful sight!” 


We here alighted from our horses, - 


and skirted the stream of liquid fire. 
rolling so and. consum- 
ing every thing in its way, trees, 
brushwood, &c. which added. a crack- 
ling noise to the more terrific and 
thundering explosions from the cra- 
ter, while the earth was. continual- 
ly shaking under us. The: beau- 
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ty of the scene was considerably 
heightened by the bushes in a hun- 
dred different places taking fire, I 
mean flaming, though no conflagra- 
tion was to be apprehended, as they 
were almost instantly overwhelmed 
by the lava. After having remained 
for a considerable time, I will not say 
having satisfied our curiosity, for that 
wou'd have been almost impossible, 
we retreated to a gentleman’s coun- 
try house, called Milo, of which 
the key had been given to me, near 
a small village of the same name. 
Here we were within three miles 
of the eruption, but still the house 
shook continually under us, owing 
to the uninterrupted explosion, and 
trom the windows we had a full 
view of the blaze from the crater, 
which was so magnificent and awful, 
that we could hardly persuade our- 
selves to sit down to a good supper, 
much less go to bed, which, however, 
at last we did, and, notwithstanding 
the incessant roaring and thundering 
noise, and the trembling and shak- 
ing of the house, slept for some hours 
very composedly. 

To both the eruptions many hun- 
dreds of English officers went; the 
road was almost like a procession, 
while hardly any of ‘the Sicilians had 
the curiosity to visit them. I only 
know of two that did, and these were, 
one a scientific gentleman from Cata- 
nia, and the other our friend Padre 
Benedetto Chiavetta, an enlightened 
Benedictine friar. 

These are my recollections; I am 
sorry I can only give you so imper- 
tect a sketch. Yours, &c. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHARACTER 
AND MERITS OF THE LATE PRO- 
FESSOR PLAYTAIR. 


_ Iv has struck many people, we be- 
lieve, as very enteneneT that so 
eminent a person as Mr PLAYFAIR 
should have been allowed to sink into 
his grave in the midst of us, without 
calling forth almost so much as an at-~ 
tempt to commemorate his merit, even 
in a common newspaper; and that 
the death of a man so celebrated and 
So beloved, and, at the same time, so 
closely connected with many_ who 
could well appreciate and suitably de- 
scribe his excellences, should be left 
ta the brief and ordinary notice of the 
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daily obituary. No event of the kind 
certainly ever excited more general 
sympathy; and no individual, we 
are persuaded, will be longer or more 
affectionately remembered by all the 
classes of his fellow citizens: and yet 
it is to these very circumstances that 
we must look for an explanation of 
the apparent neglect by which his 
memory has been followed. His hum- 
bler admirers have been deterred from 
expressine their sentiments by a na- 
tural feeling of unwillingness to en- 
croach on the privilege of those, whom 
a nearer approach to his person and 
talents rendered more worthy to speak 
of them,—while the learned and 
eloquent among his friends have 
trusted to each other for the perform- 
ance of a task which they could not 
but feel to be painful in itself, and not 
a little difficult to perform as it ought 
to be; or perhaps have reserved for 
some more solemn occasion that tribute 
for which the public impatience is al- 
ready at its height. ' 
We beg leave to assure our readers 
that itis merely from anxiety to do 
something to gratify this natural im- 
patience that we presume to enter at al} 
upon a subject to which we areperfeetly 
aware that we are incapable of doing 
justice: For of Mr Playfair’s scienti- 
fic attainments,—of his proficiency in 
those studies to which he was pecu- 
liarly devoted, we are but slenderly 
qualified to judge: But, we believe, 
we hazard nothing in saying that he 
was one of the most learned mathema- 
ticians of his age, and among the first, 
if not the very first, who introduced 
the beautiful discoveries of the later 
continental geometers to the know- 
ledge of his countrymen, and gave 
their just value and true place, in the 
scheme of European knowledge, to 
those important improvements 
which the whole aspect of the abstract 
sciences has been renovated since the 
days of our illustrious Newton. If 
he did not signalize himself by any 
brilliant or original invention, he 
must, at least, be allowed to have been 
a most generous and intelligent j 
of the achievements of others, as well 
as the most eloquent expounder of 
that great and magnificent system of 
knowledge which has been grad 
evolved by the successive labours 


so many gifted individuals. ‘He, pose 


sessed, indeed, in. the Highest degree, 
all the -characteristics both of a fine 
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and a powerful understanding,—xt 
once penetrating and vigilant,—but 
more distinguished, perhaps, tor the 
caution and sureness of its march, 
than tor the brilliancy or rapidity of its 
movements,—and guided and adorn- 
ed through all its progress by the 
most genuine enthusiasm for all chat 
is grand, and the justest taste for all 
that is beautiful im the Truth or the 
Intellectual Energy with which he 
was habitually conversant. 

To whut account these rare quali- 
ties might have been cirned, and what 
more brilliant or lasting ‘ruits they 
might have produced, if his whole 
lite had been desicated to the solitary 
cultivation of science, it is not for us 
to conjecture ; but it cannot be douhe- 
ed that they added incaleniably to his 
eminence and utility as a Teacher ; 
both by enabling hun to direct his 
pupils to the most simple and lumi- 
nous methods of inquiry, and to im- 
bue their minds, trom the very com- 
mencement of the study, with that 
fine relish for the truths it dis- 
closed, and that high sense of the ma~- 
jesty with which they were invested, 
that predominated in his own bosom. 
While he lett nothing unexplained or 
anreduced to its. proper place in the 
system, he took care that they should 
never be perplexed by petty ditficul- 
ties, or bewildered in useless details, 
and tormed them betimes to that clear, 
mastuline, and direct method of in- 
vestigation, by which, with the least 
labour, the greatest advances might 
be accomplished. 

Mr Playtir, however, was not 
merely a teacher ; and has fortunute- 
ly left behind him a vamety of works, 
trom which other generations may be 
enabled to judye of some of those qua~ 
litications wluch se powerfully recom- 
mended and endeared him to his con- 
temporaries. [t is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted that so much ef his time, and se 
large a proportion of his publications, 
should have been devoted to the sub- 
jects of the Indian Astronomy, and 
the Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 
Fer though aothing cam be more 
benuttul or instructive than his spe~ 
culations on these curious topies, it 
cannot be dissembled that their re- 
suits.are less conciusive and satistacto- 


possibly have been on any other topic 


im the whole cirele of the sciences, 
To the first, indeed, he came under 
the great disadvantage of being un- 
acquainted with the Hastern tongnes, 
and without the means of judging of 
the authenticity of the documents 
which he was obliged to assume as 
the elements of his reasonings ; and 
as to the other, though he ended, we 
believe, with bemg a very able and 
skilful mineralogist, we think it is 
now generally admitted that thar 
science does not yet afford sufficient 
materials for any positive conclusion ; 
and that all attempts to establish a 
Theory of the Earth must, for many 
years to come. be regarded as prema- 
ture. Though it is umpossible, there- 
fore, to think too highly of the inge- 
nuity, the vigour, and the eloquence 
ot those publications, we are of opinion 
that a juster estimate of Mr Playtiir’s 
talent, and a truer picture of his ge- 
nius and understanding, is to be found 
in his other writings ;—in the papers. 
beth biographical and scientitic, with 
which he has enriched the Transac- 
aeons of our Royal Seciety;—his ac- 
count of De Laplace, and other ar- 
ticles which he is understood to have 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review, 
—the Outlines of his Leetures on 
Natural Philosophy,—and, above ail, 
lus [Introductory Discourse to the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca, with the finalcorrectiom of which 
he was occupied up to the last mo- 
ments that the progress of his diseuse 
allowed him to dedicate to any intel- 
lectual exertion. 

With reference to these works, we 
do not think we are influenced by 
any national, or other partiality, when 
we say that he was certainly one of 
the best writers of his: age ; and even 
that we do not now recollect any one 
ot his contemporaries who was 50 
great a muster of cumpositiom. There 
is a certain mellowness and richness 
about his style, which adorns, with- 
cut disguising the weight and ner- 
vousness, which is its other great cha- 
racteristic,—a sedate gracefulness and 
manly simplicity im the more level 
pussages,—and a mild majesty and 
considerate enthusiasm where he riscs 
above them, eof which we scarcely 
knew where to find any other ex- 
ample. There is great equability, 
too, and sustained torce im every part 
of his writings. He never exhausts 
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himself im flashes and epigrams, nor 
languishes inte tameness er insipidity ; 
at first sight you would say that plain- 
ness and good sense were the predo- 
use qualities; but by and bye, 
this simplicity is enviched with the 
delicate and vivid colours of a fine 
imagination,—the free amd 
touches of a most powerful intellect, 
—and the lights and shades of an un- 
errmg and harmonizing taste. In 
comparing it with the styles of his 
most celebrated contemporaries, we 
would say that it was more purely and 
peculiarly a written style, —and,, there- 
ture, rejected those ornaments that more 
property belong to oratory. [ft had 
ao impetuosity, hurry, or vehemence, 
—no bursts or sudden turns or abrup- 
tions, like that of Burke ; and though 
eminently smeoth and melodious, it 
was not modulated t am uniform 
system of solemn declamation like that 
ot Johnsen, ner spread eut im the 
richer and more voluminous elocution 
ot Stewart ; nor still less broken imto 
that pateh-work of scholastic pedantry 
ind conversational smartness which 
has found its admirers im Gibbon. I[t 
is a style, im short, of great freedom, 
force, and beauty ; but the deliberate 
style of a man of thought and of learn- 
ing, and neither that ef a wit throw- 
ing out his extempores with an affeeta- 
tion of careless grace,—nor of 4 rheto~ 
nian thinking more of his manner 
than his matter, and determined to 
be admired tor his. expression, what- 
ever may be the fate of his senti- 
nents. 

His habits of composition, as we 
have understood, were not perhaps ex- 
actly what might have been expected 
trom their results. He wrote rather 
slowly,—and his first sketches were 
otten very slight end imperteet,—tlike 
the rude chalking for a masterly pic- 
ture. His chief effort and greatest 
pleasure was im their revisal and cor- 
rection ; and there were no limits to 
the improvement which resulted trom 
this application. It was not the style 
merely, or indeed chiefly, that gained 
by it: The whole reasoning, and sen- 
ument, and illustration, wus enlarged 
and new medeiled in the course ef it, 
ind a naked outline became gradual- 
ly intormed with lite, colour, and ex- 


pression. Kt was not at all like the 
common polishing tw 
which careful : 


Jeet the first draughts ef their com~ 
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. proceeding with his tasks ; and inter- 


positions,—nor even like the fustidious 
and tentative alterations with which 
some Mere anXious. writers assay their 
choicer passages. was, m the 
great filling in ef the picture,—the 
working up of the figured weft, on 
the naked and meagre woug that bad 
been stretched to receive it; and the 
singular thing ua his case was, net only 
that be lett this most material part of 
his work to be pertormed after the whole 
outline had beem finished, but that 
he could proceed with it team inde- 
finite extent, and enrich and umprove 
as long as he thought fit, without any 
risk either ot destroying the propor- 
tions ot that outline, or injurng the 
harmony and unity ef the design. 
bie was pertectly aware, too, of the 
possession of this extraerdinary power, 
and it was partly, we presume, im con~- 
sequence of it that he was not only at 
all times ready to go on with any 
work in which he was engaged, with- 
out waiting for favourable moments 
er hours of greater alucrity, but that 
he never felt any of those doubts and 
Misgivings as to his being able to get 
creditabiy through with his andertak« 
ing, to which we believe most authors 
are occasionally Table. As he never 
wrote upen any subject of which he was 
not perfectly master, he was secure 
against all blunders im the substance 
ot what he had to say ; and telt quite 
assured, that if be was only allowed 
time enouzh, he should finally come: 
to say it m the very best way ef which 
he was capable. He had no anxiety, 
therefore, either im undertaking or 
mitted and resumed them at has con~ 
venience, with the comfortsble cer- 
tumty,, that all the time he bestowed 
on them was turned to good. account, 
and that what was left mmpertect at 
one sitting might be finished with 
equal cause and advantige at amother- 
Being thus perteetly sure both ef bis 
end and bis means, be experienced in 
the course of his. compesitions nene of 
that. little tever ef the spirits with 
which that operation is s@ apt te be 
accompanied. He hud ne capmeious 
visitings ot fancy whack it was meces- 
sary to ix om the spet. er tw. lose tor 
ever,—no cusual ispizatiens mvoke 
and) to wait for,—no and 
evanescent lights co catcia betome they 
fated. Alb that was: um lis mimdi was 
subject to las control, aod amenable 
tw has cally theaghst maght met ebey 
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at the moment; and while his taste 
was so sure, that he was in no danger 
of over working any thing that he had 
designed, all his thoughts and senti- 
ments had that unity and congruity, 
that they fell almost spontencously 
into harmony and order ; and the last 
added, incorporated, and assimilated 


with the first, as if they had sprung 


siniultaneously from the same happy 
conception. 

But we need dwell no longer on 
qualities that may be gathered here- 
after from the works he has lett behind 
him. They who lived with him 
mourn the most for those which will 
be traced in no such memorial ; and 
prize far above those talents which 
gained him his high name in philoso- 
phy, that Personal Character which en- 
deared him to his friends, and shed a 
grace and a dignity over all the socie- 
ty in which he moved. The same 
admirable taste which is conspicuous 
in his writings, or rather the higher 
principles trom which that taste was 
but an emanation, spread a@ similar 


~ charm over his whole life and conver- 


sation ; and gave to the most learned 
philosopher of his day the manners 
and deportment of the most perfect 
gentleman. Nor was this in him the 
result merely of good sense and good 
temper, assisted by an early familia- 
rity with good rot 6 and a con- 
sequent knowledge of his own place 
and that of all around him. His 
good breeding was of a higher descent ; 
and his powers of pleasing rested on 
something better than mere compa- 
nionable qualities. With the great- 
est kindness and generosity of nature, 
he united the most manly firmness,— 
and the highest principles of honour, 
—and the most cheerful and social dis- 
positions, with the gentlest and stea-~ 
diest affections. Towards women he 
had always the most chivalrous feel- 
ings of regard and attention, and was, 
beyond almost all men, acceptable and 
agreeable their society,—though 
without the lesst levity or pretension 
unbecoming his age or condition: 
And such, indeed, was the fascination 
of the perfect simplicity and mildness 
of his manners, that the same tone 
and deportment seemed equally ap- 
— in all societies, and enabled 

m to delight the young and the 
gay with the same sort of conversation 
which instructed the learned and the 
grave. There never, indeed, was a 


man of learning and talent who a 
peared in society so perfectly free from 
all sorts of pretension or notion of his 
own importance, or so little solicitons 
to distinguish himself, or so sincerely 
willing to give place to every one else. 
Even upon subjects which he had 
thoroughly studied, he was never in the 
least impatient to speak, and spoke at 
all times without any tone of authority ; 
while, so far from wishing to set off 
what he had to say by any brilliancy or 
emphasis of expression, It seemed ge- 
nerally as if he had studied to disguise 
the weight and originality of his 
thoughts under the plainest form of 
speech and the most quiet and indif- 
ferent manner: so that the profoundest 
remarks and subtlest observations were 
often dropped, not only without any 
solicitude that their value should be 
observed, but without any apparent 
consciousness that they possessed any. 
Though the most social of human be- 
ings, and the most disposed toencourage 
and sympathize with. the gaiety and 
joviality of others, his own spirits were 
in general rather cheerful than gay, 
or at least never rose to any turbu- 
lence or tumult of merriment; and 
while he would listen with the 
Kindest indulgence to the more ex- 
travagant sallies of his younger friends, 
and prompt them by the heartiest ap- 
probation, his own satisfaction might 
generally be traced in a slow and 
temperate smile, gradually mantling 
over his benevolent and_ intelligent 
features, and lighting up the counte- 
nance of the Sage with the expression 
ot’ the mildest and most genuine phi- 
tanthropy. It was wonderful, indeed, 
considermg the measure of his own 
intellect, and the rigid and undeviat- 
ing propriety of his own conduct, 
how tglerant he was of the defects and 
errors of other men. He was too in- 
dulgent, in trnth, and favourable to 
his friends ;—and made a kind and li- 
beral allowance for the faults of all 
mankind,—except only faults of base~ 
ness or of cruelty,—against which he 
never failed to manifest the most open 
seorn and detestation. Independent, 
in short, of his high attainments, Mr 
Playfair was one of the most amiable 
and estimable of men,—delightful in 
his manners,—inflexible in his prin- 
ciples, and generous in his affections, 
he had all thet could charm:in society 
or attach in private; and while’ his 
friends enjoyed the free and unsta~ 
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died conversation of an easy and in- 
telligent associate, they had at all 
times the proud and inward as- 
surance that he was a being upon 
whose perfect honour aud generosity 
they might rely with the most impli- 
cit confidence, in life and in death,— 
and of whom it was equally impossi- 
ble, that, under any circumstances, 
he should ever perform a mean, a sel- 
tish, or a questionable action, as that 
his body should cease to gravitate or 
his soul to live ! 

If we donot greatly deceive ourselves, 
there is nothing here of exaggeration 
or partial feeling,—and nothing with 
which an indifferent and honest chro- 
nicler would not concur. Nor is it 
altogether idle to have dwelt so long 
on the personal character of this dis- 
tinguished individual: For we are our- 
selves persuaded, that this personal cha- 
racter has almost done as much for the 
cause of science and philosophy a- 
mong us as the great talents and at- 
tainments with which it was combin- 
ed,—and hascontributed in a very emi- 
nent degree to give to the better socie- 
ty of this our city that tone of intelli- 

ence and liberality by which it is so 
onourably distinguished. It is nota 
little advantageous to philosophy that 
itis in fashion,—and it is still more 
advantageous, perhaps, to the society 
which is led to confer on it this appa- 
rently trivial distinction. It is a great 
thing for the country at large,—for its 
happiness, its prosperity, and its re- 
nown,—that the upper and influencing 
part of its population should be made 
familiar, even in its untasked and so- 
cial hours, with sound and liberal in- 
formation, and be taught to know 
and respect. those who have distin- 
guished themselves for great intellec- 
tual attainments. Nor is it, after all, 
a slight or despicable reward for a man 
of genius to be received with honour in 
the highest and most elegant society a- 
round him, and to receive in his liv- 
ing person that homage and applause 
which is too often reserved for his 
memory. Now, those desirable ends can 
never be effectually accomplished, un- 
less the manners of our leading philo- 
sophers are agreeable, and their per- 
sonal habits and dispositions engaging 
andamiable. From the time of Hume 
and Robertson, we have been fortu- 
nate in Edinburgh in possessing a suc- 
cession of distinguished men, who 
have kept up this salutary connection 
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between thé learned anil the fashion« 
able world ; but there never, perhaps, 
was any one who contributed so power- 
fully to confirm and extend it, and that 
in times when it was peculiarly diffi- 
cult, as the lamented individual of 
whom we are now speaking ; and they 
who have had the most opportunity to 
observe how superior the society of 
Edinburgh is to that of most other 
places of the same size, and how much 
of that superiority is owing to the cor- 
dial combination of the two aristocra~ 
cies, of rank and of letters,—of both 
of which it happens to be the chief 
provincial seat,—will be best able to 
judge of the importance of the service 
he hes thus rendered to its inhabit- 
ants, and through them, and by their 
example, to all the rest of the coun- 
try. 

In thus mournfully estimating the 
magnitude of the loss we have sus- 
tained, itisimpossible that our thoughts 
should not be turned to the likelihood 
of its being partly supplied by the ap« 
pointment of a suitable successor. 
That it should be wholly supplied, 
even with a view to the public, we 
confess we are not sanguine enough to 
expect. ‘hat our professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy should 
have been, for more than thirty years, 
not only one of the most celebrated 
mathematicians, but one of the finest 
writers and one of the highest-bred 
gentlemen of his age, is a felicity 
which it is out of all calculation that 
we should so soon experience again: 
But, in an age when—very much by 
his efforts and example—several men 
of great and distinguished eminence 
in science can be found, and, as we 
understand, have already proposed 
themselves. for the vacancy, we do 
trust that the Chair of Mr Playfair, or 
any other chair which his death may 
ultimately leave vacant, will not be 
bestowed upon a person of question- 
able or even ordinary attainments. 

Theobject of such an appointment is, 
no doubt, to instruct youth in the ele- 
ments of knowledge ;—but it is, not- 
withstanding, a most gross mistake to 
suppose that a capacity to teach these 
elements is a sufficient qualification for: 
the office of an Edinburgh professor. 
If it were so, every second lad who: 
had passed creditably through such'a’ 
class in one year, might be properly” 
appointed to teach it the.year after. 
Nobody, however, will maintain ony; 
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thing so absurd as this ; and, —— 
we fear that the duties of those who 
are vested with the right of nomina- 
tion have not always been correctly 
understood, no such monstrous mis- 
conception can require to be obviated. 
We have, in this coun- 
try, but too few desirable situa- 
tions wherewith to reward the suc- 
cessful cultivators of the abstract 
sciences. The prizes in their lot- 
tery are lamentably few ; and it 
would be the height of injustice not 
to let them have them all. If it be of 
importance to a country,—and it is in 
every respect of the very firs’ import- 
ance,—-that it should possess men 
eminent for genius and science, it is 
of importance that it should encourage 
them,—and it is obvious that no en- 
couragement can be so effectual, so 
che:p, and so honourable, as sacredly 
to reserve and impartially to assign to 
them, in proportion to their eminence, 
those situations of high honour and 
moderate emolument to which it is 
their utmost ambition to aspire, and 
which gives them, not only the rank 
and dignity they have so worthily 
earned, but the means of cultivatin 

and diffusing, with great addition 

effect, that very knowledge to which 
their years have been devoted. On 
this ground alone, the duty of givin 

to men distinguished for science, an 

devoted to it, the few scientific pro- 
fessorships that are established among 
us, appears to be absolutely impera- 
tive, on the score of mere Justice, as 
well as of national advantage ;—on 
that of national Honour, it is not of 
less cogency- We have once more 
made ourselves a name as a scientific 
nation in every quarter of the world ; 
and, by means of Playfair and Leslie, 
the Scottish of physics is 
nearly as well known all over the ci- 
vilized world as the Scottish philoso- 
phy of mind. ‘The Edinburgh school 
of science now maintains a rivalry 
with the most celebrated of those in 
England ; and among foreign philo- 
sophers the name of Playfair is more 
honoured and better known than that 
of any of the a/nmni of Cambridge. 
But is this honour, do we think, to 
be maintained by placing in his chair 
an obscure or an ordinary teacher ? 
a man capable of instructing boys in 
Euclid and algebra, and fit ‘enough to 
teach mathematics ornatural-philoso~ 
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[ Aug. 
phy in a provincial academy, but with- 
out knowledge of the higher parts of 
the science, and without genius to 
enlarge its boundaries, or to grapple, 
at least, with their resistance? While 
there are men of eminence and genius 
to be found, and Scotch bred men, 
too, of this description, willing and 
anxious, as they are able, to main- 
tain the honour of their country and 
their school,—we trust that no such 
disgrace will be put on Scotland and 
Edinburgh on this critical and import- 
ant occasion. 

If lower and more selfish consider- 
ations were wanting, they too all 
lead to the same conclusion. An or- 
dinary schoolmaster cannot, in fact, 
teach ordinary schooling so well as a 
superior person ; but, even if he could, 
he would never attract the same resort 
of pupils; and the celebrity of the 
teachers, therefore, is a necessary con- 
dition of the greatness of the classes, 
the increase ot the emoluments; and 
the general resort of families for edu- 
cation—to spend money and pay taxes 
within the extended royalty ! 

Perhaps the patronage of such chairs 
might have been better placed than in 
the Magistracy of Edinburgh: But we 
are inclined to augur well of their 
conduct on this occasion. For a good 
while back they have discharged this 
important of their duty upright- 
ly and well; and seem to have a pro- 
per sense of the importance of resist- 
ing all sinister influence in those inte- 
resting nominations. At this moment, 
too, they probably feel that they have 
not much popularity to spare,—and, 
upon the white: we have much more 
fear of their being misled than of their 
going voluntarily astray. The few 
considerations we have now thrown 
out may help, perhaps, to keep them 
right,—and, ‘ated, they can scarcely 
go wrong, if they remember, /irst, 
that a person qualified to teach the. 
elements of science, but without a 
name, or the chance of acquiring 2 
naine among its votaries, is not fit to 
be placed at the head of the whole 
science of Scotland—by being appoint- 
ed to the first, or the second, scienti- 
fic professorship in this Metropolitan 
University ; and, secondly, that the 
chair now to be filled is a chair of 
Science,—and ought not to be made 
the reward of any other than Stien- 
tific eminence. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On Monday, August 2d, the Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Edinburgh 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
on the following Gentlemen, (117 in num- 
ber,) after having gone through the ap- 
pointed examinations, and publicly de« 
tended their inaugural dissertations :— 

Of Scotland. 


A. D. Anderson, De Pneumonia. 
James Anderson, — Hydrope Anasarca. 
George Ballingall, — Apoplexia Sanguinca, 
Benjamin Burt, — Rabie Canina. 
Robert Christison, Febre Continua. 
Wm. Cochrane, — Venenis. 
John Crawford, — Hydrothorace. 
Alex. Davidson, — Hepatitide. 
Alex. R. Duguid, — Ambustionibus. 
Adam Elliot, ... — Generis Humani Co- 
lore. 
Peter Fairbairn, — Morbo Coxario. 
Peter Finlayson, — Pneumonia. 
James French, ... — Dysenteria. 
Eben. Gairdner, — Somno. 
Walter Glass, ... — Pneumonia. 
Alexander Jack, — Pseudo-Syphilide. 
John Jobson, ... — Dysenteria. 
Wiliam Kemlo, — Mensibus et Amenor- 
thoea. 
Andrew Kinnis,... — Phthisi Pulmonali. 
George Lang, .. — Phthisi Pulmonali. 
Thomas A. Latta, — Scorbuto. 
Patrick Lyon, ... — Asphyxiae Causis et 
Ratione. 
Wm. M‘Donell, — Dysenteria Indiae 
Orientalis. 
John Mair, ...... — Peste ejusque Rela- 
tionibus Morbidis. 
John Maude, ...— Munere Absorbente. 
James Pitcairn,... — Anasarca. 
J. G, Playfair, ... — Febre Flava Calpensi. 
Anthony Pringle, — Amputatione. 
Tho. Proudfoot, — Febribus in Oris Ma- 
ris Mediterranei. 
James Renton, ... — Calculo. 
J. A. Robertson, — Ophthalmia. 
John Robb, ...... — Dysenteria. 
John Scott, Plantis Medicinalibus 
in Insula Ceylona 
Nascentibus, et 
quaedam de Medi- 
cina Sinhalensium. 
ames Simpson,...— Ulcere Maligno. 
Andrew Smith, ...— Variolis Secondariis. 
homas Stewart, — Febribus Intermitten- 


tibus. 
George Taylor, eee — Febri Contagiosa Cri- 
fana annis 1817 et 
w Th 1818 saeviente. 
m. omson,...— Vaccini 
Alex. Watson, oo. Febre Bataviae. 
VOL. ¥. 


Robert Willis, ... De Dyspepsia. 


From England. 
Daniel Archer, ... De Galvinismo. 
Edward Banks, ... — Hernia Crurali. 
Frederick Brown, — Dysenteria. 
Joseph Brown, ...— Morbus Venereis. 
J. G.Coleman, ... — Hydrophobia. 
Fred. Duesbury, — Veris Asphyxiae Caus 
sis. 


P. B. Fergusson, — Sanitate Tuenda. 

William Foster, — — Vitiis Core 

H. T. Frampton, — Aneurismate. 

W.L. Hopkinson, — Sanguinis Vitalitate- 

George Johnston, — Hydrope. 

James Lindsay, — Ambustionibus. 

W. C. Mair, ... — Scorbuti Causis. 

Fran. Marchant, — Dyspepsia. 

Arthur Mower,... — Delirio Trementi. 

Sam. Peacock, ... — Recente Febre Epide- 
mica. 

Isaac Pidduck, ...— Strumae Natura et 
Curatione. 

James Robertson, — Nausea Maritima. 

John Smale, ......— Hydrocele Tunicx 
Vaginalis Testis. 

William Stroud, — Arthritide Regulari. 

John Trotter, ... — Dyspepsia. 

William Vassal, — Morbis Convulsivis 
Alvo Nascentibuse 


From Ireland. 


Robert Bell, ..... De Febre Continua, que 
Hiberniam per 
duos Annes af- 
flixit. 

Dionysius Brenan, — Re Alimentaria. 

C. A. Bull, ...... — Digitale Purpurea. 

Michael Cahill, — Hepatitide. 

Thomas Cuming, — Quibusdam Febris E- 

Anni 
818 sequelis. 
Timothy Curtin, — Dyspepsia. 
Mark W. Daley, — Hepatis Structura 


Joseph Dwyer, — Syphilide. 

William En — Cataracta. 

James Graham, — Ophthalmia Mem. 
branarum. 

Daniel Haliday, — Apoplexia. 

Ww. i = elaenae Natura et 
Curatione. 

Geo. Hawthorn, — Pneumonia. 

John Hennen, — Sanitate Militum Tue 

George Hinds; —A 

George Howe, = 
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Henry Hudson, De Calore. 
James S. Huston, — Aneurismate. 
Berfard Kelly, Pneumonia. 
Wm. Kennedy, — Cerebri Concussione, 
Alexander King, — Febribus Intermitten- 
tibus. j 
James M‘Cabe, — Sanitate et Vi Animi 
inter ‘Tropicos. 
— Immodico Vini et 
Spiritus Ardentis 
Usu. 
T. U. Macdonald, — Enteritide. 
Sir John Meade, — Febre Flava. 
A. Munkittrick, — Dysenteria. 
Henry O’Brien, — Drabete Mellito. 
L. J. O’Brien, — Amaurosi. 
Robert L. Page, — Rheumatismo Chro- 
nico et Acuto. 
T. H. Pemberton, — Rabie Canina. 
Michae) Ryan, — Ictericis Mor- 
is. 
William Temple, — Febre Epidemica, Kc. 
Robert Warren, — Morbis Postulantibus 
necnon Modis Ef- 
ficend? Pupillam 
Artificiosani. 
Samuel Wesley, — Kheumatismo Acuto. 
James Wright, Synocho. 


From the East Indies. 
John Thomson, De Scarlatina Anginosa. 


T. Maccarthy, 


From America. 


T. F, Andrews, Dé Vasis Absorptioni 
Servientibus. 

— Diabete Mellito. 

— Erroris Scaturigine 
in Experimentis 
Physiologicis. 

— Tetano. 


D. V. Burton, 
J. E. De Kay, 


A. F. Holmes, 


From Jamaica. 
H. De Leon, De Hydrocephalo. 
John Salmon, J)ysenteria. 
Edward Turner, — Causis Febris Epide- 
mice nunc Edin- 
burgi grassantis. 
From Barbadoes. 
Jemathan Garner, De Mania. 
William J. King, — Febre Fiava. 
From Antigua. 
Osborn, Sede’ Visus. 
From St Christophe?’ s. 
W. D. Lawlor, De Phthisi Pulmonum. 


Morborum, nunc 
~ 
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From Berbice. . 
Samuel Tyndall, De Rebus Lucem in Te- 
nebus emittenti- 
bus. 
From. Santa Cruz. 
Richard Tuite, De Cynanche Tracheali. 
From the Isle of Wight. 
T. Williams, .... De Pneumonia. 


From Wales. 


G. H. Jones, ... De Usu Aqua et Me- 
thodis eam ad Mare 
Servandi. 


The above is the most numerous gra- 
duation that ever took place at any univer- 
sity; itis fourteeen more than last year, 
and shews the increasing celebrity of this 
eminent school of medicine. 


College Museum.—The fine collection ot 
natural history, purchased for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, from M. Dufresne of 
Paris, by Captain Thomas Brown of this 
city, arrived at Leith lately, on board the 
cutter sent by government for the purpose 
of conveying it hither. The collection is of 
great extent; it was contained in 42 large 
packing cases, and required 12 carts to bring 
it up from Leith to the College. -We are 
informed, that this magnificent collection 
is very rich in the ornithologica) depart- 
ment, which consists of upwards of six- 
teen hundred species of birds, male, fe- 
male, and young, in many instances, which 
renders it highly valuable for the purposes 
of study, as the change of plumage from 
the young to the adult, and the difference 
between the male and the female, are the 
most perplexing circumstances in the study 
of natural history. The birds are preserv- 
ed in the same manner as they were in the 
department in the Museum of the Jardin 
du Roi at Paris, to which grand institu- 
tion M. Dufresne is chief naturalist. They 
are the result of 40 years’ patient collec- 
tion. The specimens are in general very 
fine, as M. Dufresne availed himself of 
evéry opportunity of procuring the best, to 
supersede those which were defective in his 
cabinet. There are several unique species, 
also a great variety of eggs, which form 4 
valuable aay to the birds. 

The collection of insects is excellent, 
and consists of above twelve thousand in- 
dividuals. 

The collection of shells is extensive and 
brilliant, many of the specimens being ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable. It comprises 
about two thousand three hundred species, 
and considerably above three. thousand in- 
dividuals. This department. is. arranged 
and named according to the system. of, La- 
marck, who is undoubtedly the first, living 


conchologist. There are also upwards.of 
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five hundred species of fossil shells, besides 
a great variety of corals, sea urchins, star 
fish, snakes, tortoises, &c. Kc. 

When this fine cabinet is united to the 
collection already in the College, the whole 
will form a grand and very valuable col- 
lection. And it is understood that the 
new Museum will be fitted up and arrang- 
ed for public inspection by the end of the 
year. We have every reason to hope, from 
the care and unremitted zeal of the pre- 
sent learned professor of natural history, 
that the collection in the College of Edin- 
burgh will become one of the finest in Eu- 
rope. It is, however, to be regretted, that 
there are no funds for increasing the col- 
lection ; and it can therefore only be aug- 
mented by voluntary donation. We trust 
that all Seotemen going abroad will feel a 
pride in attaching themselves to its inte- 
rest, and in adding to it what they can, 
however small their contributions may be. 

Skeleton of a Whale—Mr Bald of Al- 
loa, member of the Wernerian Society of 
Kdinburgh, has communicated the follow- 
ing particulars concerning this interesting 
discovery 

‘¢ A most interesting point in natural 
history has occurred in Clackmannanshire. 

* On Monday the 19th July, while some 
workmen were employed in making im- 
provements upon the estate of Airthry, the 
property of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart. 
about 300 yards south from the east porter’s 
lodge, which leads to Airthry Castle, they 
came upon a hard substance, which they sup- 
posed to be the trunk of a tree; but upon 
digging away the earth, they found that 
this substance was part of the bones or 
skeleton of some animal of uncommon 
size. This, from the situation, being close 
to the Ochiil mountains, and at nearly a 
inile from the river Forth, created no com- 
mon interest ; and Sir Robert Abercromby, 
with great promptitude, not only caused 
the bones to be carefully sought after and 
dug up, but to be washed with all due 
care, and deposited in a safe place in his 
court of offices. 

‘* The bones are of a size which asto- 
nishes, in the highest degree. every one 
who sees them. ‘They are distinctly and 
evidently those of a large sized whale ; and 
their dimensions are nearly as follows:—— 


Feet. Inches. 

The head, or crown bone, in 

Ditto, inlength . . . & 0 
Orifice in this bone (in dia- _ 

53 
There are nine vertebra, some 

of which are in diameter, 

independently of the side 


8 
Breadth, including the pro; 


Fett. Inches. 
Two bones of the swimming ; 


paws. 
One of these isin length . 
The other (broken) . . . 
Circumference of these bones 
Six broken pieces of bone, 
from one foot in length to’ 
Thirteen ribs, of these 
One isinlength . . . 
Ditto in circumference . . 
And one in length . 
Ditto in circumference . . 
Besides these large bones, a 
very entire oval and hollow 
bone was found, similar to 
a shell. 
iwiength 
In diameter .... 
Along with the bones, a frag- 
ment of the lower part of 
a stag’s horn was also 
found, measuring in length 1 2 
Circumference where a branch 
had been broken off . . @ 8 


** What is most singular regarding this 
horn is, that at nine inches from the root, 
a hole of about an inch diameter has been 
perforated, evidently previous to the horn 
being deposited in the place where it was 
dug up. 

** All these bones were found at a depth of 
from 18 inches to three feet from the sur- 
face of the ground, in what is termed re- 
cent alluvial earth, formed by the river 
Forth, and composed of a blue-coloured 
sludge or sleek, with a covering of peat 
earth a few inches thick. 

_ The situation where the bones were 
dug up naturally refers to a yéry remote 
period of time, of which we have no re- 
cord, when the river Forth was here a great 
arm of the sea, extending from the Ochill 


— 


nee S&S 


mountains on the north, to the rising 


ground in the Falkirk district on the south ; 
and when the very interesting and pictu- 
resque greenstone rocks of Abbey Craigs 
Stirling Castle, and Craigforth, form 
islands in the midst of deep water. 

** According to the situation of the Ro- 
man stations and causeway, at a small dis- 
tance from whence the skeleton has been 
found, it may reasonably be concluded, 


that the whale has been stranded at a pe-. 


riod prior to the Christian era. 
‘* The skeleton was found lying in a di. 
al direction across the line of march 
betwixt the estates of Airthry and Powis: 
and Mr Alexander, the proprietor of this 
last estate, having, in the most polite man- 
ner, granted permission to cut the 


boundary fence in search of further rey 


mains, no less than thirty additional vertes 
bre, and one shoulder bone of a fan shape, 


have been found, This bone measures in 


breadth 4 feet, and in length 3 feet 1 inch, 
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“ 'The lovers of natural history are un- 
der very great obligations to Sir Robert 
Abercromby, for the particular care and 


attention he has paid in preserving these 
very singular and interesting relics of the 
animal kingdom.” 

Monopoly of Printing Bibles, {c— 
A general meeting of the booksellers, 

rinters, stationers, and others, interested 
in the sale of the Holy Scriptures, has 
been held in the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, 
when some resolutions were passed, among 
which were the following : 

* That the claims of royal typographers 
and of the universities to the right, exclu- 
sively, to print all Bibles and Books of 
Common Prayer, under the authority of 
letters-patent, licences, or charters, would 
be, if established, a monopoly most mnju- 
rious to the community at large. 

‘“* That this meeting is of opinion, that 
the claims of the universities and king’s 
printers to a monopoly of the printing of 
Bibles and Books of Common Prayer have 
been carried to an unwarrantable extent ; 
the prerogative of the crown, in this re- 
spect, extending no farther than to the spe- 
cific editions which the monarch, as head 
of the Church of England, shall order to be 
used by ministers in churches. 

‘“* That, for the better securing the ob- 
jects of this meeting, namely, to ascertain 
the precise extent of the privileges of the 
universities and king’s printers, with re- 
gard to the printing and vending of Bibles 
and Common Prayer Books ; for regen 
such claims as are injurious to trade, an 
not valid in law; and for obtaining redress 
for injuries illegally inflicted, a committee 
be appointed ; and that such committee be 
directed and empowered to adopt all such 
measures as may appear to them most like- 
ly to insure these important objects.” 

Tea-Shrub.—The British Resident at the 
Court of Nepaul has lately discovered a fine 
tea-shrub, in the garden of a Cashmirian at 
Kathmandu, originally brought from China, 
and growing with vigour, and producing 
ripe seed yearly. He has also found a 
species of camellia on the mountains of 
Sivapur, where the tree is called Kisi. It 
resembles the real tea, and comes very near 
to Thunberg’s Camellia Jakanqua, but 
differs in the fruit. The utmost exertions 
will be used to effect the introduction of 
these trees into such of the British posses- 
sions towards the north and west of Bengal 
their cultivation. mens of Valeriana 
Jatamansi (spikenard) and Gentiana Chi- 
rayta have been received from Gosain-than, 
a wild and desolate place at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains, situated to the north- 
ward from Katmandu, seven or eight days’ 
arene thence, and greatly elevated above 
the valley of Nepaul. From the same 
quarter, a very great number of undescrib- 


[Aug. 
ed plants, not less than twelve hundred 
new species, have been received at the East 
India Company's Botanic Garden, near 
Calcutta. 

Native Gold.—Some fine specimens of 
native English gold have been presented to 
the Royal Institution by Sir Christopher 
Hawkins. They were found lately, whilst 
streaming for tin, at Ladock, in Cornwall ; 
some of the pieces weigh each sixty grains, 
Native English gold has also been found 
lately in Devonshire by Mr Flexman of 
South Moulton. 

Greece.—A Greek, Nicol Pickolos,(trans- 
lator of the Philoctetes of Sophocles into 
modern Greek,) has “— written a politi- 
cal tragedy, entitled, The Death of De- 
mosthenes, which has been performed with 
much applause at the Greek Theatre at 
Odessa. 

Italy.—The number of the Biblioteca 
Italiana osia Giornale di Letteratura, Sci- 
enze ed Arti, for January 1819, publish- 
ed at Milan, contains an introductory pa- 
per, by the editor Acerbi, wherein he gives 
an excellent view of the present state of li- 
terature in Italy. 

In 1818, there was published at Pisa, by 
Capurra, four volumes of Collezione di Ot- 
tima Autore, intended as a continuation of 
the Milanese edition of the Italian Classics. 
These volumes contain the Ervido di Re- 
migio Fiorentino, La Cronaca di Dino 
Compagni, Savonarola del Governo, La 
Congiura det Baroni Napoletani, del Por- 
zio, and La Vita del Giacomini del Nardi. 
Four more volumes are to appear during 
the present year ; will contain the 
works of Giannotti, and the History of 
Naples by Capeca Latro. 

Three parts of the Giornale Arcadico 
have appeared at Rome. They contain 
extracts from works in the different branches 
of belles lettres, mathematics, astronomy, 
&c.; and accounts of the most modern 
works of art. This journal, however, does 
not appear to have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions which were entertained of its excel- 
lence. 

The Journal de Commerce and the Mi- 
nerve Francaise have been prohibited 
throughout the Sardinian dominions. 

Spain.—A journal was commenced at 
Madrid in November 1818, which in time 
must, no doubt, rival our celebrated racing 
calendars, of so much value in the annals 
of the turf. It is entitled, The Journal of 
Bull Fighting. The first contains an 
account of such of those exhibitions as have 
taken place from May to November 18, 
1818. The Infant Don Carlos is one of 
the principal contributors. , 

prohibit is shortly ex 

H A , by Isaac da Costa, 
a Dutch dramatic poet, eatided Alphonso I. 
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published by Hengst at Amsterdam, has 
lately occupied considerable attention. 

Germany.—The Hamburgh Public Li- 
brary is rich in the literature of all the 
dead and living languages, possessing more 
than 150,000 volumes, and is open to 
every citizen on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. The late librarian, Professor Ebe- 
ling, has enriched it as far as it was possi- 
ble; but, during the occupation of Ham- 
burgh by Napoleon's troops, the means 
afforded him for that purpose fell short. 
The Harmonic, in the Bleichen, has also 
a good library for its members; and the 
monthly subscription is very moderate. 
Bernhard’s German, French, and English 
library, in the Little Johannis-street, is by: 
far the most respectable of the circulating 
libraries, particularly in German journals ; 
but not one English review or journal is 
there to be met with, and can only be pro- 
cured of two houses in the bookselling 
trade, twenty per cent. above the London 
price. 

The general catalogue of new publica- 
tions offered for sale at the Easter fairs of 
Leipsig and Francfort, for 1819, contains 
two thousand four hundred and sixtyenine 
separate miscellaneous publications, in the 
Latin, German, and Greek languages. 
Aon travelling maps, general maps, 

° 


Romances, ° > 124 
Plays, ° ‘ 54 
Music and music book : 324 


Publications in foreign languages,— 
French, Danish, Italian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, English, &c. : 269 

New works announced for publication, 432 


The first part of F’'r. von Spaun’s obser- 
vations on some of the most important 
measures of the states of Bavaria, which 
was very sarcastically written, has been sup- 
pressed. 

_ Sweden.—There are published at present 
in Sweden forty-six newspapers ; one lite- 
raty journal; and, among others, Iduna, 
Penelope, and a medical journal ; one also 
for animal magnetism ; and the Magazine 
of Art and Novelty, edited by Boye. The 
first part of the new journal of art and 
science, entitled Swea, contains valuatile 
communications by Wahlenberg, Geijer, 
Hafner, and others. There are also pub- 
lished at Upsal, by Brezelius, a ladies’ ca- 
lendar, or magazine, and a ical calen- 
dar, edited by Atterbom. ere are also 
published in Norway, besides the political 
aguas seven other periodical publica- 
S. 

Russia.—The s of mutual in- 
struction for the children of the poorer 
elasses, according to the plan of Joseph 
Lancaster, the British and Foreign School 
Society in London, and the Society for the 
tame purpose at Paris, has been adopted,. 
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within the last two years, in several divi- 
sions of the Russian army ; and is now so 
successfully prosecuted, that, from the 
north to the south of Russia, a considera- 
ble number of schools for the education of 
the children of soldiers, upon this econo- 
mical and efficient plan, are exhibiting the 
system in great perfection. Even in Sibe- 
ria, they have an establishment for train- 
ing masters, who, when well qualified, are 
sent to different parts of the empire ; and, 
in the neighbourhood of Odessa, in the 
south of Russia, there are schools for above 
10,000 of the Russian troops. At Peters- 
burgh, there is a school for the children of 
soldiers, exceedingly well organized ; and 
another, of 250 men, has been recently 
opened for the soldiers themselves, a cer- 
tain number of whom are taken out of the 
different regiments, in order, when quali- 
fied, that they may teach others by this 
method. The progress they make, parti- 
cularly the Cossacks, is quite astonishing. 
In the space of fifteen days, several who 
previously did not know a letter were able 
to read short werds, and even to write 
them ona slate. Prince Alexander Galat- 
zin, the minister of public instruction, has 
laid before the Emperor an extensive set of 
reading lessons, from the Holy Scriptures, 
for the use of all schools upon this plan in 
Russia, of which the Emperor has ex- 
pressed his high approbation, and has or- 
dered the payment of the expence of print- 
ing a large edition. These lessons are very 
extensive, and consist of three parts :— 
1. Historical Lessons, from the Old Testa- 
ment. 2. Our duties towards God and 
man. 3. A brief Harmony of the four 
Gospels, with some of the most striking 
facts in the Acts of the Apostles. The se- 
lection is made in the very words of the 
text, without note or comment. The whole 
is printing in common Russ. 

The following are at present the most 
remarkable periodical publications of the 
Russian Empire :—The European Herald, 
a literary political journal, published at 
Moscow, edited by Professor Katschen- 
owsky, containing poetical and historical 
essays; The Well Intentioned, edited at 
Petersburg by Jsmailow,—a part is pub- 
lished every fortnight, containing princi- 
pally translations ; The Patriot, by Gretsch, 
‘a political and historical weekly journal ; 
Spirit of the Journals, by Jazenkow, con- 
taining communications on political econo- 
my, government, and legislation; The 
Journal of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, by Ollin; The Promoter of Mental 
Cultivation and Benevolence, by a Society 
of Young People; The Russian Messen- 

; the Siberian Messenger, by Spasky ; 

e Ukraine Messenger; The Military 
Journal ; Journal of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety ; Pantheon of celebrated Men ; The 
Casan Journal; The Astrachan Journal. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Prorosats are made for publishing, 
during the present year, a work illustra- 
tive of the Monastic History of the An- 
cient Bishopric of East Anglia, and pre- 
sent Diocese of Norwich; by Richard Tay- 
lor. It will consist of maps, upon a new 
construction, of Norfolk, Suffolk, part of 
Cambridgeshire, and the city of Norwich 3 
showing the sites or positions of all the 
religious houses, colleges, and hospitals, 
which were there established, at various 
periods, down to the final dissolution of 
the monasteries. 

The History and Topography of the Pa- 
rish of Sheffield, in the county of York ; 
with historical and descriptive notices of 
the parishes of Ecclesfield, Hansworth, 
Treeton, and Whiston, and of the chapelry 
of Bradfield, will speedily be published, 
in one volume crown folio, by Joseph Hun- 
ter, ['sq. 

An interesting work is proposed, on the 
various Public Libraries of the Metropolis, 
with biographical and literary: notices of 
their founders. The first of its twelve 
parts will commence with an account of the 
libraries of the London Institution and of 
the Dutch Church. 

Mr J. C. H. Owen is preparing a poeti- 
cal work, which will be entitled [sabel of 
the Isles, or the Cave of Nah Vearnag, a 
metrical Remance of the fitteenth century ; 
consisting of nine cantos, with notes ; the 
scenery chiefly in the Highlands and He- 
brides, and the story wholly a work of ima- 
gination, all the incidents being fictitious, 
and most of the characters. 

The Army Medical Officer's Manual, 
upon active service, will speedily be pub- 
lished, consisting of precepts for his guid- 
ance in the variops situations in which he 
may be placed; and for the preservation 
of’ the health of armies upon foreign ser- 
vice; by Dr Millingen. 

Mr A. Maxwell, the author of “ Phira- 
lity of Worlds or Letters, Notes, and Me. 
moranda, philosophical and critical, oeca- 
sioned by a series of Discourses on the 
Christian Revelation, viewed in connection 
with the modern astronomy by Dr Chal- 
mers,” is printing a second edition, car- 
rected and enlarged, in the octavo size, to 
range or bind up with the popular dis. 
courses of Dr Chalmers. 

Memoirs of Lord Byron are forthcom- 
ing, under the title of Harold the Exile. 

Dr Jones is preparing for publication, 
in one large volume 8yo, a Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon. 

Lieut. Francis Hall, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, H. P. author of Travels in the 
United States, is preparing a volume of 
late Travels in France. 


A work is announced, called the Ency. 
clopwdia of British Literature ; consisting 
of a methodical edition of the most esteem. 
ed works in the English Language, classed 
under departments. 


— 
KL DINBURGH. 


A Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor, con. 
taining an account of the Varioloid Epi- 
demic, which has Iately prevailed in Fain. 
burgh, and other parts of Scotland ; with 
observations on the Identity of Chicken- 
Pox and modified Small-Pox. By John 
Thomson, M.D. Regius Professor of Mili. 
tary Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. 

Keport af the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
affairs of the Scotch Burghs. 

Glenfergus; a novel. In 3 vols. 12mo, 


Winter Evening Tales; collected among 


the Cottagers in the South of Scotland. 
By James Hogg, author of the Qucen’s 
Wake, Brownie of Bodsbeck, &c. &c. Kc. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Theresa de Valmont ; a novel. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Series of Engravings (Part. II.) of the 
remaining Bones of the Human Skeleton, 
with the Skeleton of the Fatus; by Ed- 
ward Mitchell, Engraver, Edinburgh. The 
Explanatory References by Johi. Barelay, 
M.D. Lecturer on Anatomy, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physictans, and of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. Kc. 

Poems, by William Cowper, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. .To which is prefixed, 2 
Memoir of the Author; also, Critical Re- 
marks on his Poems, written expressly for 
this work; by John M‘Diarmid. Fools- 


‘cap 8vo, and demy 24mo, with elegans 


embellishments, from designs by Mr H. 
Corbould. Second edition, revised and ex- 
tended. 

Ossian’s Poems, accompanied with Mac- 
pherson’s and Blair’s Dissertations, and a 
Dissertation with regard to the genuine- 
ness of these poems, by the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart. With a vignette and frontispiece 
designed by Mr H. Corbould, and engraved 
in the best style by Mr George Corbould. 
Demy 24mo. 

An Introduction to Algebra, wherein 
the fundamental rules are clearly demon- 
strated, and the whole rendered easy and 
familiar to every capacity. To which is 
meas Appendix, containing the solu- 
tion of one hundred Algebraical Questions 
left unanswered in Hill’s Arithmetic and 
Alexander’s Algebra; by Robert Sharp, 
of. ics, Edinburgh, 
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Sclect Psalm and Hymn Tunes, from 
the most approved Authors, adapted to the 
various metres now in use, and arranged 
for four voices, with an organ or piano- 
forte accompaniment. ‘Te which is prefix- 


ed, a clear and easy Method of initiating 
the Scholar in the Rudiments of Music ; 
by Robert Gale. : 

Carnwath Muir, a Tale founded on facts; 
by James Brown. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Tue Agriculture of the South of 
France; translated from the French of the 
Baron Picot de la Peyhouse; with notes, 
by an English traveller, &c. 8yo. Gs. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Pictu- 
resque Scenery of Scotland; with histori- 
cal ulustrations ; by Walter Scott. Part I. 
Lbs. 

ARCH -LOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ence of Gothic Architecture; by William 
Gunn, B. D. Rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 
Bvo. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Comprehensive System of Astrono- 
my, both in Theory and Practice; by 
Thos. Whiting. PartI. dto. ds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T. Key's Catalogue of New and Se- 
cond-hand, Books. Js. Foreign part se- 
patate, Ls. 

General Index to the Fifty-six Volumes 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, from its 
Commencement to the End of 1786; 
compiled by Samuel A. Clerk. 2 vols. 
L.2, 12s. Gd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Jolin Duke of Marlborough 
completed; by Wm. Coxe; with por- 
traits, maps, and plans. In 3 vols. 4to. 

The Lite of Paine; by W. T. Sherwin, 
Svo. with a portrait. 7s. Gd. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wniothesley, Lady Russel; by the editor 
Du Detland’s Letters. 

al, 5s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B. D, late fellow of St John’s College 
Svo. 12s. 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham. 5s. 6d. - 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Conchylien Cabinet; by Martini and 

Chemnitz. 12 vols. royal 8vo. L.30. 
DRAMA. 
Percy’s Masque. 4s. Gd. 


A Key to Commercial Arithmetic ; by 
Jamies Morrison. I2mo. 6s. 

A New Classification of all the Nouns 
Substantive in the German Language, 
&c.; by J. J. G. Fischer. 5s. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry s 
by the Rev. J. Barrow. 12mo. 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. 5, Vol. IIL. of Claud’s Liber Veri- 
tatis, (being the concluding number,) con- 
taining twenty-two prints after the origi- 
nal drawings of Claude de Lorraine, in 
the Collection of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, executed by Richard Earlom 
in the manner and taste of the drawings. 
Proof impressions L.2, 12s. 6d. Prints 
L.1, Ls. Gd. 

Views in Greece, from drawings by 
Edward Dodwell. 12s. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, No. 8; by J. F. Bat- 
ty. dd. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Atlas of England 
and Wales; by Wm. Smith. Part I.. 
L.1, ls. The maps to be had separately, 
5s. Gd. each. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
law, adapted to the use of the profession, 
magistrates, and private gentlemen. 4 vols. 
royal vo; by Joseph Chitty. 

A Treatise ori Leuses and Terms for 
Years; by Chas. H. Chambers. 8vo. 15s, 

Reports of Cases, principally on Prac- 
tice and Pleading, and relating to the Of- 
fice of Magistrates, determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Easter Term 
1819; by Joseph Chitty. Vol. I. Part L1. 
bvo. 7s. Od. 

MEDICINE. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and Cli- 


mate of Great Britain; by James John- 
son, Ys. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy ; by J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 7s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, 
on that State of the Frame under the 
Signs of Death, called Suspended Anima- 
tion, &c.; by the Rev. W. Whiter. 8yo. 


Melo-Drame Mad, or the Siege of © 14s. 


‘Troy 3, by Thos. Dibdin, Esq. 1s. 
The llouse of Atreus, and the House 
of Laius; tragedies founded on the Greck 


Nicholson, 7s. 6d. 


Drama ;, by. John Smith.  8vo. 
EDUCATION. 


MINERALOGY. 
An Introduction to Mineralogy ; by Ro- 
bert Bakewell ; with plates. L.1, Is. 
MISCELLANIES. 


UTE. Berwick. 8yo. °° 


a 


Tie Rawdon Papers; consisting of 
‘Lettersom Various subjects ; by the Rey. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London. Vol. XII. Part IL 
L..2, 2s. 

NOVELS. 

Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of 
Rahery; by William Parnell, M. P. 
12mo. 7s. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern 
CEdipus; by John William Polodori, 
M.D. 12mo. 6s. 


Sulime and Alid, or the World in Chi-— 


na; a sentimentalo-satirical tale in prose. 
12mo. 4s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Irele:d, in a Series of Letters 
written in the year 1818; by John 
Gamble. 8vo. 12s. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus; by 
Arthur Spencer. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Don Juan; by Lord Byron.  4to. 
L.1, 11s. Gd. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems; by 
Joseph Snow. 6s. 

Dunrie; by Harriet Ewing. 7s. 

The Melange: containing the Lunaria, 
in 5 cantos; Wonders, 2 parts; the Pic- 
ture Gallery, in 9 cantos; and various 
other pieces, in verse; by F.C. 8vo. 
10s. 

The Fate of Myra, a naval poem ; with 
engravings. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

The whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
ings in both Houses of Parliament, dur- 
ing the late Session. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters on the Events which have 
ed in France since the Restoration in 1815 ; 
by H. M. Williams. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

On the Impracticability of the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments; of the sufti- 
ciency of a Representative Currency in 
this Country, under due Regulations; and 
of the Danger of a Reduction of the Cir- 
culating Medium in the present state of 
things ; by Sir W. Congreve. 2s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re- 
union of the different Christian Commu- 
nions ; by the late Baron de Starck. 8yvo. 
9s. 


A Critical Examination of those 
of Mr Bentham's * Church of England- 
ism,”* which relate to the Sacraments and 
the Church Catechism ; by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties 
of the Christian Religion ; by J. A. Bus- 
field, D. D. 8vo. 12s. 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with Remarks on Mr Bellamy’s 
New Translation ; by J. W. Whitaker. 9s. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State; by Ar- 
thur Kenny. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


[Aus. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictu. 
resque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geolo- 
gical Phenomena of the Isle of Wight; 
by Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. with 
additional Observations on the Strata of 
the Island, and their continuation in the 
adjacent parts of Dorsetshire ; by Thomas 
Webster. 4to. L.7, 7s. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
views, maps, and plans. 12s. 

A History of the Island of Newfound. 
land : containing a description of the island, 
the banks and fisheries, and trade of New- 
foundland. and the coast of Labrador; 
with two maps; by the Rev. Amadeus 
Anspach. 8vo. 16s. 

A General History ef the County of 
York; by Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 
On fine demy paper, in parts, L.2, 2s. 
each ; or on large paper, with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, L.4, 4s. each part. 

Walks through Bath, with twenty-one 
views, by Storer. Foolscap, 12s. demy 
8vo. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. V. of the Journal of Voyages and 
Travels: containing Travels in Greece and 
the Holy Land, with many plates; by 
Count Forbin, Director of the Royal Mu- 
seum, Paris. 3s. 6d. bds. and 3s. sewed. 

First Impressions on a Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1818, through 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
borders of Germany, and a part of French 
Flanders; by Marianne Baillie, with plates. 
8vo. 15s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
more particularly Persia; by Sir William 
Ouseley. 1 vol. 4to. with numerous en- 
gravings. L.3, 13s. 6d. 

Italy; its Agriculture, &c. from the 
French of Mons. Chateauvieux ; translated 
by Edward Rigby, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a 
map. 8s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Sermons on Interesting Subjects. By 
Ministers belonging to the Associate Sy- 
nod. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Post Office Annual Directory. 4% 

Sermons by the Rev. Charles Robert 
Maturin, Curate of St Peter’s, Dublin. 
8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, in theory and 
prac, By James Thomson, A. M. Pro- 
essor of Mathematics in the Belfast Insti- 
tution. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay ; with ap 
original Life of the Author, and Criticism 
on his Writings, by William Tennant, 
ar A neat cabinet edition. 5s. 
| Edinburgh Review. No. 
Farmer’s Magazine. No. LXXIX- 
Monthly Review. No. 1X: 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


FrancE.—-On the 16th July, the Keep- 
er of the Seals, confofmably to a royal 
ordinance of the 25th March 1817, com- 
municated to the Chamber ten new letters 
patent, instituting titles of Peerage in fa- 
vour of MM. the Marquis Marshal Gou- 
vion St Cyr, Marquis de Louvois, Mar- 
quis de la Suze, Marquis de Boisjelin, 
Count de la Bourdonnaye, -—— Blossac, 
Count de Damas, Count Lanjuinais, Count 
de Choiseul, ——— Gouffier, Count de Cas- 
tellane, and Viscount Mathieu de Mont- 
morency. 

On Saturday the Marquis Dessoles, 
Prime Minister, and Count de Caze, de- 
livered into the hands of the Chancellor, 
President of the Chamber of Peers, a royal 
proclamation, ordaining the closing of the 
session, which being read, the members 
immediately separated. ‘The Royal Com- 
missioners afterwards proceeded to the 
Chamber of Deputies, to whom the pro- 
clamation for prorogation was also read, on 
which the members dispersed amidst cries 
of Vive le Roi. 

The law relative to the abolition of the 
Droit d’Aubaine has been officially pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. By the first arti- 
cle it is enacted, that the articles 726 and 
912 of the Civil Code are repealed ; in con- 
Sequence, foreigners will have the right of 
succeeding to property, disposing of it, and 
receiving it, in the same manner as enjoy- 
ed by Frenchmen, throughout the king- 
dom. The second article provides, that in 
case of a division of the same succession 
between foreign and French co-heirs, the 
latter will receive from the property situa- 
ted in France a share in value equal to 
that of property situated in a foreign coun- 
try, from which he may be excluded, by 
virtue of local laws and customs. __ 

On the 23d July, the notorious General 
Sarrazin was tried before the Assize Court, 
for bigamy, having married Miss Georgi- 
ana Hutchinson, an English lady, while a 
former wife was still living. The General 
was found guilty, and sentenced to ten 
years’ hard labour, and to pay 40,000 francs 
(upwards of L. 1600 sterling) to Miss Hut- 
chinson by way of damages. Miss Hut- 
chinson’s object in this prosecution was to 
obtain a provision for a child she had by 
Sarrezin,; and having gained this, she has 
Lape & petition to the king for a re- 
Missio 0 + of his sentence. 


The trial of the late Professor Bavoux, 
for propagating seditious doctrines in his 
lectures, came on before the Assize Court 
on Saturday the 3lst July. The hall and 
avenues of the Court were at an early hour 
thronged to excess, and after the indict- 
ment was read there were some appear- 
ances of a commotion from without. Or- 
der, however, was quickly restored, and 
the trial proceeded without interruption. 
It was resumed on the following day, and 
terminated in a verdict of Not guilty, which 
was received by those in Court with loud 
acclamations. M. Bavoux quitted the 
Court accompanied by about 50 youths, 
exclaiming, Long live Bavoux ! Surround- 
ed by his noisy he proceeded 
to the Oratoire, where he mounted a hack- 
ney chariot, and from thence, as from a 
triumphal car, saluted those present. 

Melancholy Fate of Madame Blanchard. 
—This celebrated aeronaut ascended from 
the gardens at. Tivoli, Paris, on the 6th 
July, in a luminous balloon, furnished 
with fire-works. The balloon rose ma- 
jestically amid the shouts of an immense 
multitude, and when at a considerable 
height, Madame Blanchard set the match 
to the fire-works attached to the para- 
chute, when it was perceived that some 
rockets took a perpendicular direction to- 
wards the balloon, and set fire to the bot- 
tom of it. The unfortunate aeronaut, in 
consequence, fell to the earth, and lighted 
on the top of a house, from whence she 
was taken up lifeless. Madame B. was 
about 45 years of age. Her melancholy 
fate immediately caused the amusements of 
the evening to be suspended ; and a sub- 
scription was set on foot for her family, to 
which all subscribed as they went out of 
the garden. The French papers state, that, 
just previous to the fatal ascension of Ma- 
dame B. a young English nobleman, Lord 
Powerscourt, offered the aeronaut 25 louis 
to allow him to accompany her.—Madame 
B. refused, not haying been acquainted 


with his Lordship’s desire in sufficient . 


time to make the necessary alterations in 
the car. 
Spain.—The Cadiz so long 
in preparation, and on which the govern- 
ment of Spain has bestowed the whole 
remnant Of its resources, has been partly 
dissipated by a mutiny; which, however, 
has fed to no’other result than the disband- 
ing of the refractory troops, and thé arrest 
ofa number of their officers, It.appears 
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that the commander in chief; General 
O'Donnel, had received information of a 
spirit of insubordination among a portion 
of the troops destined for South America, 
and resolved to stifle it in its birth; in 
which resolution he succeeded without 
bloodshed. He set out from Cadiz at mid- 
night of the 7th July, and collecting about 
4000 men from the troops at the Isle of 
Leon and at Port Royal, he invested the 
camp of La Victoire, consisting of 7600 
men, cavalry, infantry, and artillery; com- 
pelled the mutineers to lay down their 
arms; arrested and deprived the officers ; 
and dispersed the soldiers among the vil- 
lages of Andalusia. ‘The number of offi- 
cers arrested amounts to 123; among 
them are five Colonels, four Lieutenant 
Colonels, and five Commandants. For this 
service O'Donnel has been rewarded with 
the Cross of Charles the Third; and the 
Marechal de Camp, Major General Sand- 
field, by birth an Englishman, who zeal- 
ously seconded the efforts of his command- 
er, has been promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant General. The cause of this in- 
subordination is said to be the dislike of 
the soldiers to engage in the war against 
the colonies, and its discovery must have 
2 favourable influence upon the cause of 
independence in South America; since, 
wmeioe the government at home may 
succeed in dispatching troops to that quar- 
ter, what security can be fad, that they 
will not as readily fight on the side of the 
Independents as against them ?—This 
question will indeed shortly be decided ; 
since, subsequently to this mutiny, several 
transports, containing 3000 troops, have 
actually sailed from Cadiz, to reinforce, it 
is said, the troops under General Morillo 
in Venezuela. 

GERMANY.—General alarm still pre- 
vails throughout some of the states of Ger- 
many, on account of secret conspiracies for 
the overthrow of existing institutions ; and 
the universities seem to be regarded, as in 
® more especial manner, the seminaries of 
rebellion. Under the influence of these 
alarms, numerous arrests of individuals, 
ee to be implicated in those unlaw- 
ful combinations, have taken place. Messrs 
Pleifer and Hermann, the tutors of the 
children of the Ministers of Wirtemberg 
and Baden, at the Diet of Frankfort, were 
arrested in that city on the 22d July. Mr 
Schleiermacher, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Berlin, has been arrest- 
ed; and Professor Goerres, Director of the 
Gymnasium at Coblentz, and formerly 
Editor of the Mercury of the Rhine, has 
been placed in a state of surveillance. 
Among the persons arrested in the duchy 
of Nassau are three superior officers and 
four ecclesiastics. Professor Jahn has been 
conducted, under a strong escort, from 
Betlin to the fortress of ieantine The 


[Aug: 
number of pupils educated under his care 
at Berlin is estimated at 40,000. Profes- 
sor Jahn, it is said, had leng been insinua- 
ting revolutionary principles into the minds 
of the Univerity students, and had urged 
the right to assassinate the servants of the 
State who were obnoxious to his faction. 
Several arrests have also taken place among 
the students at the University of Magde. 
burgh, and among the papers of the sus- 
pected parties were found copies of a re- 
volutionary poem ; and some daggers are 
also said to have been found in their pos- 
session. 

TURKEY.—An article from Constanti- 
nople states, that the difficulty which pre- 
vented in from concluding a commer- 
cial treaty with the Porte has been re- 
moved by a special order of the sultan, 
and the treaty satisfactorily arranged. Ac- 
counts from the capital mention, that a 
convention has been agreed upon between 
the Pacha of Egypt and Messrs Lee and 
Buckingham, two British merchants, (the 
first is consul at Cairo), to facilitate the 
trade with India by the way of Suez. 

Evacuation of Parga.—Our readers 
will recollect the treaty which placed the 
Ionian Islands under the protection of the 
British government.—Subsequently, from 
what are termed reasons expediency, 
it has been thought necessary to make over 
the town of Parga to the’ Turks. The 
brave Parguinotes, “however, determined 
rather than live under the bondage of Tur- 
key, to leave for ever the country of their 
birth; and the following account of their 
evacuation of the land of their fathers, col- 
lected from letters from the Ionian Islands, 
of the beginning of June last, presents a 
scene of misery, the recollection of which 
must for ever be accompanied by the most 
lively indignation against its cold-blooded 
contrivers, who could, for paltry consi- 
derations of state policy, think of eject- 


ing those Christians from the bosom’ of 


British protection into the hands of the 
Turks. 

“ By Sir Thomas Maitland’s orders, the 
officer commanding the British garrison at 
Parga, made known to the inhabitants, 
that, in conformity to arrangements with 
Ali Pacha, a Turkish force was to enter 
their territory without delay; but that the 
English troops would remain for their pro- 
tection along with the Turks, until they 
were able to arrange all their affairs, and 
complete the emigration. On receiving 
this intimation, which was confirmed by 
the approach of an Ottoman force, the 
Parguinotes, having held a consultation, 
sent to inform the commandant, that as 
such was the determination of the British 
government, they had unanimously te- 
solved, that should one single Turk enter 
their territory before all of them should 
have a fair opportunity of leaving ity they 
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d put to death all their wives and 
auan and afterwards defend themselves 
against any force, Turkish or Christian, 
that should violate the pledge made to 
them; and that they would fight until on- 
ly one should survive to tell the story. — 

‘¢ The English commandant, perceiving 
by their preparations that this resolution 
was irrevocable, instantly dispatched infor- 
mation to Sir Thomas Maitland, at Corfu, 
who sent General Sir Frederick Adam to 
expostulate with them. That officer, upon 
his arrival at Parga, observed a large fire 
in the public square, where the inhabi- 
tants had neni. together the bones of 
their ancestors, collected together from the 
churches and cemeteries. All the male po- 
pulation stood armed at the doors of their 
respective dwellings ; the women and chil- 
dren were within, awaiting their fate :—a 
gloomy and awful silence prevailed. A 
tew of the primates, with the Protopapa at 
their head, received General Adam on his 
landing, and assured him, that the medi- 
tated sacrifice would be immediately exe- 
cuted, unless he could stop the entrance of 
the Turks, who had already arrived near 
the frontier, and effectually protect their 
embarkation and departure. Fortunately 
Sir Frederick Adam found means to pre- 
vail on the Ottoman commandant to halt 
with his force. The Glasgow frigate, Cap- 
tain Maitland, which had been sent from 
Corfu, having arrived, the embarkation 
commenced, and all the Parguinotes pro- 
ceeded, under her protection, to Corfu. 
The Turks, on their entrance, found Par- 
ga a desert; and the only signal that 
marked their reception, was the smoke of 
their funeral pile, in which its late inha- 
bitants had consumed the bones of their 
forefathers. 

* The unfortunate emigrants are now 
principally at Corfu, waiting, as houseless 
wanderers, the distribution of the miserable 
pittance of L.48 per head, obtained for 
them by their protectors; which is to be 
called a compensation for the loss of their 
property, their native soil, and social exist- 
ence.” 

ASIA. 

Hurricane in the Isle of France—A 
vessel arrived from this settlement has 
brought the following account of ano- 
ther hurricane, the third calamity of the 
kind which this ill-fated island has suffer- 
ed within the short space of thirteen 
months 

** Isle of France, April 3, 1819. 

‘* We experienced another hurricane 
on the night of Sunday last, which has 
almost destroyed the crops of maize, as 
well as other tations. In the country, 
several build have been blown down. 


The shipping, particularly, has suffered 


but the houses in town have, in 
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neral, escaped any material injury. ‘The 
gale principally blew from SE. te SW. and 
exerted its greatest violence between miJ- 
night and three o’clock the next morning. 
The quantity of rain was considerable. i 
appears that the barometer did not de- 
scend below 27 and 34. Although the 
storm was extremely boisterous, it has not 
occasioned so much damage as the two last 
hurricanes ; which is attributed to the gusts 
of wind being less sudden; the losses, 
however, are very considerable.” 
AFRICA. 

oF Goop Horr.—Advices have 
been received from this colony, dated May 
10, bringing information of another irrup- 
tion of the Caffres, who by the last ac- 
counts were supposed to be completely re- 
pulsed, to the number of 30,000 men. 
They had crossed the river which divides 
their territory from that of the Cape, and 
were comunitting the most extensive depre- 
dations. Orders had been issued to com- 
pel the military service of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining district; and all the 
horses had been put into requisition, in or- 
der to equip a portion of them as cavalry, 
the species of force best calculated to re- 
pel the attacks of these dastardly but mis- 
chievous invaders. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED StatTEs.—The New York and 
other American papers still complain of 
the depression of commerce, and the scar- 
city of money. The Philadelphia Gazette 
states, that several large manufactories in 
the vicinity have closed their establishments 
for want of sufficient encouragement; and 
that, in consequence of this measure, 
between 300 and 400 men, women, and 
children, had been thrown out of employ- 
ment. ‘There can be no other reason for 
the stoppage of the newly established ma- 
nufactories of America, except that they 
cannot enter into a competition with the 
manufactures of Great Britain, even though 
the latter are leaded with heavy import 


duties. 


British SETTLEMENTS.—By New- 
foundland papers of the 16th June, we 
are informed, that some important im- 
provements were proposed in that colony. 
Meetings had been held for the better re- 
gulation of the police. A communication 
was also to be opened with the Green Bay 
Indians ; and a general survey of the coast 
was to take place, under the orders of the . 
Surveyor-General. 

The captains of two English vessels 
from Ireland, with emigrants, had been. 
tried at St John’s, for having too gteat a 
number of on board, contrary - 
to law. e excuse set up on the part of 
the captains was, that a number of fhe 
persons had been secreted at the time of 
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their sailing. They were in consequence 
acquitted. 
SPANISH AMERICA.—By accounts from 
Lima of the 8th March last, it a 
that Lord Cochrane, as Admiral of the 
Chilian fleet, had issued a proclamation, 
declaring the of Cillao in a state of 
blockade. On the Ist March, his Lord- 
ship made an unex attack on the 
Spanish fleet in that port, Lut was repulsed. 
This fleet consisted of two 40 gun frigates, 
four strong corvettes, and more than 30 gun- 
boats; and preparations had been made 
for firing with red shot. A gun-boat, with 
an officer and 40 men, fell into Lord 
Cochrane’s hands, owing to the boat being 
involved in a thick fog, and suddenly find- 
ing itself in the midst of the Chilian fleet. 
The loss of the Spaniards in the attack 
above mentioned was 15 killed, and three 
or four wounded. Lord Cochrane was said, 
on the 8th March, to have sent in a flag of 
truce, proposing an exchange of prisoners, 


CAug, 
which was rejected ‘the viceroy. On 
the afternoon of that day, his Lordship is 


said to have declared his intention to make 
prizes of all those vessels not under way, 
at day-break of the 9th, in conformity with 
his proclamation. An English gentleman, 
who visited him on board his ship, was in. 
formed, that should the Macedonian fri. 
gate, then lying off the harbour, attempt 
to force the blockade, he should certain} 
fire at her. 

VENEZUELA.—Official accounts have 
been received from Venezuela, of an im- 
portant victory which has heen obtained 

the division of the Venezuelan army 
under General Santander, ever a body of 
Royalist troops, consisting of 3500 men, 
who were marching from Santa Fé to 
Achaguas, for the purpose of joining Mo- 
rillo. The action was fought on the Lith 
April last, at Santiago de Pore; and, ac- 
cording to the accounts received, a com- 
plete victory was obtained. 


Hovusr or Lorps.—The haste with 
which measures of much general and local 
importance are necessarily carried through 
the House of Commons in the latter end of 
a Session, is almost always corrected by 
the veto which the Constitution gives to 
the Lords. Some of the acts passed at 
the close of last Session in the Lower, have 
met with a negative in the Upper House. 
Among these particularly were the poor 
misapplication bill, the insolvent 
debtor's bill, the Scottish poor relief bill, 
the Scottish churches bill, and the banish- 
ment from Scotland bill. On the latter 
being brought up, Lord Melville stated 
that it gave to the Sheriffs of counties and 
other magistrates, more power than they 
Ought constitutionally to be entrusted with. 
Lord Liverpool observed, that there were 
in Scotland two kinds of banishment. It 


_ was the principle of this bill, that if any 


person banished from Scotland were found 
either in England or Ireland, he should be 
sent back to Scotland, thence to be trans- 
ported to New South Wales. The case 
of petty larceny was not excepted, so that 
the operation of the bill would subject a 
person convicted of a small theft to a harsh- 
er punishment indirectly than the law had 
primarily intended. Various other minor 
offences: would be also visited with dispro- 
portionate penalties. In reality, the bill 


abolished the penalty of banishment as re- 
-pognised by the law of Scotland, and sub- 


af 
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stituted another and much more.oppressive 
punishment. He concluded by expressing 
a hope, that if it were contemplated to in- 
troduce a similar bill in the next session of 
parliament, due and deliberate considera- 
tion would in the interim be given to the 
subject—it was one that ought not to mect 
with a hasty decision. 

Prorogation of Parliament.—On the 
13th July the Prince Regent prorogued 
Parliament in person. At two o’clock, his 
Royal Highness entered the House of 
Lords in his robes of state, and having ta- 
ken his seat upon the throne, the Com- 
mons were summoned, and yrengeaed 
attended, with the Speaker at their head, 
who delivered the following speech at the Bar. 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

** We, his Majesty's faithful Commons 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, attend 
your Royal Highness with our concluding 
Bill of Supply. 

‘* The subjects which have occupied our 
attention have been more numerous, more 
various, and more important, than are 
usually submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament in the same Session. 

‘** Upon many of these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwearied exa- 
minations ;_ but such has been the pressure 
of our business, and particularly of that 
which ordinarily belongs to the first Session 
of Parliament—and such the magnitud¢ 
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and antricacy of many of these inquiries, 
that the limits of the present Session have 
nat allowed of bringing them to a close. 

** But, Sir, of those measures which we 
have completed, the most prominent, the 
most important, and we trust, in the con- 
sequences, the most beneficial to the pub- 
lic, are the measures which have grown 
out of the consideration of the present state 
ot the country, both in its currency and 
finances. 

** Karly, Sir, in the present Session, we 
instituted an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced in the Exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries, and the state of the circulating medi- 
um, by the restriction on payments in cash 
by the Bank. This inquiry was wost 
anxiously and most deliberately conducted, 
and in its result led to the conclusion, that 
it was most desirable quickly, but with due 
precautions, to return to our ancient and 
healthful state of currency ;—that whatever 
might have been the expediency of the acts 
for the suspension of payments in cash, at 
the different periods at which they were 
enacted—gnd doubtless they were expedi- 
ent whilst the country was involved in the 
most expensive contest that ever weighed 
down the finances of any country ;—=still, 
that the necessity for the continuance of 
these acts having ceased, it became us with 
as little delay as possible (avoiding care- 
fully the convulsion of too rapid a transi- 
tion) to return to our ancient system; and 
that, if at any ‘period, and under any cir- 
cumstances, this return could be effected 
without national inconvenience, it was at 
the present, when this mighty nation, with 
a proud retrospect of the past, after having 
made the greatest efforts, and achieved the 
noblest objects, was now reposing in a con- 
fident, and, as we fondly hope, a well 
founded expectation of a sound and lasting 


‘* In considering, Sir, the state of our 
finances, and in minutely comparing our 
income with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purposes to 
which it was applicable, the gradual reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. It appeared to 
us, that a clear available surplus of at least 
five millions ought to be set apart for that 
object. This, Sir, has been effected by the 
additional imposition of three millions of 
taxes. 


_ “ Sir, in adopting this course, his Ma- 
Jesty’s faithful Commons did not conteal 
trom themselves, that they were calling 
upon the nation for a great exertion ; but 
well knowing that honour, and character, 
and independence, have at all times been 
the first and dearest objects of the hearts of 
Englishmen, we felt assured, that there 
was no difficulty that the country would 
not encounter, and no 
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pressure to which . 


would not willingly and cheerfully sub-: 
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mit, to enable her to maintain, pure and 
unimpaired, that which has never yet been 
shaken or sullied—her public credit and 
her national good faith. Thus, Sir, I have 
endeavoured, shortly, and I am aware how 
imperfectly, to notice the various duties 
which have devolved upon us, in one of 
the longest and. most arduous Sessions in 
the records of Parliament. 

“* The Bill, Sir, which it is my duty to 

t to your Royal Highness, is inti- 
tuled * An act for applying certain monies 
therein mentioned tor the service of the 
year 1819, and for further appropriating 
the Supplies.granted in this Session of Par. 
liament.’ To which, with all humility, we 
pray his Majesty’s royal assent.” 

The royal assent was then given to the aa 
Bill for removing the Attainder of Lord a 
Kdward Fitzgerald ; after which, the Prince 4 
Regent delivered the following speech ;—~ 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** It is with great regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indisposi- 
tion. I cannot close this session of Par- 
liament without expressing the satisfaction 
that I have derived from the zeal and as- all 
siduity with which you have applied your- 4 
selves to the several important objects ‘ea 
which have come under your consideration. it \ 


Your patient and laborious investigation of 
the state of the circulation and currency im 
of the kingdom demands my warmest ac- a 
knowledgments ; and | entertain a conti- - 
dent expectation, that the measures adopt- 
ed as the result of this inquiry, will be 
productive of the most beneficial conse. 


quences. 
Gentlemen of the Hlouse of Commons, 

[ thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the te 


present year. I sincerely regret, that the 
necessity should have existed of making ¥ 
any addition to the burthens of the people ; a 
but I anticipate the most important per- 
manent advantages from the effarts which 
you have thus made for meeting at once | 
all the financial difficulties of the country ; 
and I derive much satisfaction from the 
belief, that the means which you have de- 
vised for this purpose are calculated to 
press as lightly on all the classes of the 
community as could be expected, when so . 
great an effort was to be made. ’ 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, J 

‘¢ 1 cortinue to receive from foreign 

wers the strongest assurances of their | 
riendly disposition towards this count 4 
I have observed, with concern, 
attempts which have recently been made : 
in some of the manufacturing districts, to 
take advantage of circumstances of local 
distress, to excite a spirit of disaffection to 
the institutions and ent of the 
country. No object can. be’ nearer ny 
heart, than to promote the welfate ‘and pre, . 
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sperity of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; but this cannot be effected without 
the maintenance of public order and tran- 
quillity. You may rely, therefore, upon 
my firm determination to employ for this 
purpose the powers entrusted to me by 
law; and I have no doubt, that on your 
return to your several counties, you will 
use your utmost endeavours, in co-opera- 
tion with the magistracy, to defeat the ma- 
chinations of those, whose projects, if suc- 
cessful, could only aggravate the evils 
which it is professed to remedy ; and who, 
under the pretence of reform, have really 
no other object but the subversion of our 
happy constitution.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent's command, said, 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** 1t is the will and pleasure of his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent, acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Tuesday the twentv-fourth day of August 
next, to be then here holden; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Tuesday the twenty-fourth of August 
next.” 

The Prince Regent took off his hat; and 
the Speaker and the Members having made 


their obeisances, withdrew from the bar. 


His Royal Highness quitted the House 
with the same state as on his entrance. 
The Lords retired, and the House was 
soon afterwards cleared. 

The ap nee of the House of Lords 
was on this occasion extremely magnifi- 
cent.—With the exception of the front 
bench on either side, the body of the 
House was filled with ladies, elegantly, 
and in numerous instances, superbly dress- 
ed; the Peers, who occupied the front 
bench on either side, were in their robes 
of state; and at the upper part of the 
House, at the right hand of the throne, 
were the Austrian, French, Russian, Ba- 
varian, Persian, Algerine, and other am- 
bassadors, in the court dresses and cos- 
tumes of their respective countries, at- 
tended by their several suites. The Dukes 
of York and Kent took their seats in their 
respective chairs, at the left hand of the 
throne ; near which the Officers of State 
also ranged themselves. The Duke of 
Wellington bore the Sword of State, and 
stood on the left hand of the Prince. 

HousE or Commons.—On the Ist 
July, the question of parliamentary reform 
was brought before the House by Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. He laid down no specific 
plan, whether of triennial or annual par- 
haments ; but contented himself with mov- 
ing @ resolution, pledging the House to an 
vestigation of the subject early in the 
next session. Several members delivered 
their sentiments, but none of the leadi 


nen in either side of the House took an 


LAug. 
active part in the debate. Mr Grenfell 
moved as an amendment, that the House 
should proceed to the other orders of the 
day. The original motion, on a division, 
was negatived by 153 to 58. 

The Duke of Kent.—On the 2d, Alder. 
man Wédop moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to enable his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent to dispose of his house and furni- 
ture at Castlebar Hill, by lottery, for the 
purpose of raising the sum of L.70,000, 
in order to relieve his Royal Highness of 
his embarrassments. It was argued, that, 
if the House agreed to sanction such a 

ing, it could not, in future, refuse 
a similar bill to any other individual ; and 
this appearing to be the general feeling of 


the House, the motion was withdrawn. 


Criminal Laws.—On Tuesday the 6th 
July, Sir James MacinTosH presented 
the report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of our criminal code, 
and he at the same time gave some account 
of the progress made by the committee to- 
wards the conclusion of its labours. By 
this report it appears that crimes of atro- 
cious violence and inhumanity have been 
greatly diminished in this country. The 
number of convictions for murder, and 
executions, are as follow: ~ 

Convicted. Executed. 
From 1688 to 1718, 123 87 
From 1755 to 1784, 67 57 
From 1784 to 1814, 54 44 

The number of convictions for murder 
in London was— 

From the year 1754 to 1784, . il 
From the year 1784 to 1814, oie 
And, in the years 1815, 1816, and x 


1817, only 
Whereas, in the three preceding years, 


From these statements we learn, that, 
since the revolution, there has been a 
marked decrease in all crimes of violence, 
such as murder, &c. Fraud is now the 
most common outlet for that mass of de- 
ay which, from various causes, is 

ily accumulated in every community, 
and the crime of forgery has accordingly 
become more common. We are not, as 
formerly, plundered of our property, and 
menaced .with the loss of our lives, by 
nightly depredators, but we are deprived 
of it by the more gentle and improved 
process of cheating. The general improve- 
ment of the age has in this manner reach- 
ed the art of thieving ; and it is suggested 
by the committee, and the propriety of the 
suggestion is confirmed by every person of 
experience who was examined on this sub- 
ject, that a distinction ought to be made 
between crimes of violence and crimes of 


fraud ;—the first, such as murder, burg- 


lary, arson, &¢. to. be punished with death; 
the latter ta. ke visited with some lighter 
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y- The inhumanity, as well as the 
mischief, of confounding im one common 
punishment distinct classes of crimes, is 
daily proved by experience, in the reluc- 
tance of persons injured to prosecute, of 
the witnesses to swear, and of the juries to 
convict. This radical defect in our crimi- 
nal law thus clogs the wheels of justice— 
it allows many criminals to escape with 
impunity for want of prosecutors or wit- 
nesses, which would not happen if the pu- 
nishment were more proportionable to the 
offence. And this improvement, therefore, 
which is certainly a desideratum in our 
criminal law, has now apparently every 
chance of being adopted. 

Scottish Burgh Reform.—On Monday 
the 12th, the report of the Committee on 
Scottish Burgh Petitions was | een to 
the House by Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
the Chairman, who moved that the same 
be printed. This was opposed by Mr K. 
Douglas, who stated, as the ground of his 
opposition, that the inquiry had been con- 
ducted in too hurried a manner; at too 
late a period of the Session ; and the alle- 
gations in the various petitions had not 
been sufficiently investigated. He was 
most anxious that the question should un- 
dergo such a full and fair consideration, as 
would give the country an impartial view. 
of it; but as this had not taken place, he 
thought the Committee had gone too far in 
intimating a general impression, that the 
allegations in the petitions were true. Mr 
Kennedy, Mr Abercromby, Sir R. Fergu- 
son, Lord A. Hamilton, and Mr Hume, 
defended the Committee; and maintained, 
that the inquiry had been conducted with 
the utmost impartiality, and with unwearied 
assiduity and perseverance. Lord Binning 
supported the arguments of Mr Douglas ; 
and contended that the Committee had come 
to the Report without due examination. 
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His Lordship moved, as an amendment, 
that ‘* Parliament should, early in the next 
Session, take the state of the Scottish Burghs 
into consideration.” His Lordship and 
Mr Kennedy, however, withdrew their op- 
eer on the suggestion of the Chancel- 
or of the Exchequer, who stated that it 
was the wish of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that no impediment should be thrown in 
the way of a full and fair investigation of 
the question. The Report was according- 
ly ordered to be printed. 
EMIGRATION.—The same evening, a 
measure of some novelty, and more impor- 
tance, was suggested by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who proposed that a sum 
of 1.. 50,000 shall be applied towards ena- 
bling artisans and others to emigrate from 
this country to the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He observed, that in our 
North American colonies, it would be long 
before the soil could be made productive 
for the sustenance of human life, whilst at 
the Cape the colonists would have the 
means of subsistence after a few months from 
‘its cultivation. The vine, olive, and mul- 
berry might, he said, be cultivated with the 
greatest success, thus supplying wine, silk, 
and oil. There are also the advantages of 
good climate, soil producing all that is most 
valuable in the torrid and temperate zones, 
and a place to receive the new colonists well 
chosen. A previous advance of a small sum 
of money is required from the emigrant, 
which is to be repaid him in such necessa- 
ries he may require on his arrival at the 
Cape, and it is a part of the plan also that 
parishes shall have the power of sending out 
those with whose support they are already 
burdened, provided they are desirous of e- 
migrating. 
On the 13th, Parliament was prorogued 
by the Prince Regent, as stated in the pre- 


ceding page. 


JULY. 
Benefit Societics —The following case 
was decided lately in the Justice of Peace 
Court of Pollockshaws, and is of consider- 
able importance to all such societies :— 
The Friendly Society of Eaglesham had 
caused cite before the Court three of its 
members, who had fallen several years be- 
hind with their quarter accounts. The de- 
fendants pleaded, that, by the regulations 
of the society, the managers had no claim 
on them, as, by ent, those in the 
who negl to clear their accounts 
in two years, and those out of the pari 


mm three years, were to be expelled the so- 
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ciety ; and that the regulations were not 
sanctioned according to the act of parlia- 
ment. The man , on the other hand, 
contended, that the quarter accounts were 
a debt at the end of one year; and, if they 
were a debt at the end of one year, they were 
the same at the end of two, as those members 
had the privilege, if they were visited by sick- 
ness, or otherwise disabled from work,to come 
n the funds of the society for aliment. 
Court, having considered the claim¢ 

of the parties, decerned the defenders lia- 
ble to pay twe years’ quarter Prapipe= and 
to give notice in writing to the managers, 
if they withdrew and ceased from being 
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; and that members must be clear 
of all debts to the society at the fime they 
give notice of withdrawing therefrom. 

10. Surgeons and Druggists—An m- 

rtant decision has been obtained in the 
Court’ of Session, by which no medical 

ractitioner, even though he hold a degree 
in medicine, cen legally practise surgery, 
or carry on the business of an apothecary 
or druggist, within the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, Ayr, and the burgh of Dumbar- 
ton, without undergoing an examination 
by the faculty. 

Highlands of Scotland.—In the last re- 
port of the Gaelic School Society, we have 
the following account of the deplorable 
state of ignorance of the Highlands of 
Scotland :—‘+ Out of a population of 22,501, 
(belonging to a few parishes, of which re- 
turns had been made.) 19,367 are incapa- 
ble of reading either English or Gaelic. 
Connected with this melancholy fact, it 
must be observed, that the proportion who 
are able to read reside in or near the dis- 
trict where a school is taught ; but, in the 
remote glens, or subordinate islands of al- 
most every parish, few or none can be 
found who know even the letters.”’ 

Furious Driving.—aA case of some im- 
portance was lately decided in the Edin- 
burgh Jury Court, which must have a 
salutary effect in preventing furious driv- 
ing and racing with stage coaches, by 
which improper practice the passengers’ lives 
are frequently put to imminent hazard. 
Mr Allan, a gentleman who went passen- 
ger in July last by the Waterloo coach, 
running between Edinburgh and Perth, 
was, in consequence of its upsetting, 
thrown off the coach, and had an arm ‘dis- 
Tocated and a leg broken, with other se- 
rious bruises. The accident happened in 
consequence of the driver having put his 
horses to gallop, in order to overtake and 
pass a gig on the road; and Mr Allan 
brought an action of damages against 
M‘Chesh and others, proprietors of the 
coach. The jury found a verdict for the 
P rsuer—damages for medical expences, 
L.200; and for solatium, L.1000. ‘The 
trial lasted cight hours. 

_ Farm Servants’ Wages.—QOn this sub- 
ject a very important decision has been ob- 
tained in the Court of Session, the First 
Division of that Court having lately de- 


cided unanimously, that farm’ servants are 


to be preferred as creditors for their cur- 
rent wages to the landlord, whose right of 
hypothec must now yield through the whole 
of Scotland to this equitable and preferable 


16. Lord Menument.—The 
com in Edinbu on the propo- 
sed monument of 
the late Lord Viscount Melville, have now 
esolved to adopt as a model the celebrated 
pillar of Trajan, and have advertised for 
estimates for the execution of the work, 


Accident in Bathing.—On Monday morn. 
ing the 12th, while a little gir] was bath. 
ing, close to the machines at Leith, she 
unfortunately cut her leg a little below the 
knee; on being brought ftom the water, 
she appeared somewhat faint, and; while 
the owner of the bathing machine was in 
the act of binding up the wound, she 
took a lock-jaw, and expired in a few mo- 
ments. 

Convention of Roya! Burghs.—The com- 
missioners from the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land assembled in general convention at 
Edinburgh on the [3th. Bailie Smith 
of Edinburgh, in the absence of~ the Lord 
Provost, was, after some discussion, and a 
vote of the convention, called to the chair. 
Very little business of importance came be- 
fore the convention. <A petition from Ar- 
broath, praying for an enlargement in the 
set of burghs, was, after some debate, re. 
fused by a majority, on the ground that 
the general question of burgh reform was 
now before a committee of the House of 
Commons, and that Parliament was there- 
fore the proper source to apply to in the 
case. For similar reasons, a motion for pe- 
titioning Parliament on the general subject 
of reform was negatived. L.400 were 
granted by the convention to assist in de- 
fraying the expences of certain improve- 
ments in progress on the harbour of Banff, 
on the ground that these improvements 
were of considerable importance in a na- 
tional point of view ; but an application 
for L.300 for a similar purpose to Lossie- 
mouth harbour was retused. ‘The Provost 
of Perth moved that the future meetings 
of the convention should, from this year, 
be discontinued, but his motion fell to the 
ground for want of being seconded. The 
only proceeding of importance this year 
was the abrogation of the burgess oath 
throughout the royal burghs. This sub- 
ject was brought before the convention, in 
a very excellent speech, by Provost Burnes 
of Montrose ; it was seconded by the Pro- 
vust of Annan, and warmly supported by 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow and others ; 
and, on the question being put, was car- 
ried by acclamation. 

20. Steam Packets.—The Rob Roy 
Steam-boat has been plying between Glas- 
gow and Belfast for eighteen months past ; 
and a vessel of this description, the Talbot, 
hus now commenced running between Dub- 
lin and Holyhead. ‘The Talbot measures 
170 tons, is 100 feet in length, and is pro- 
pelled by two engines of thirty horse power 
each. She is fitted up with two elegant 
cabins, and indeed her whole appointments 
are admirable.- A vessel of the same size 
as the Talbot, and named the Waterloo, 


has also recently been built at Greenock, 


and is now ing goods and passe 
betweeti Belfast ‘and Liverpool. Tug 
steam-vessel has, for the last i 

sailed betwixt Leith or Newhaven and Dy- 
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sart, either before her passage to Grange- 
mouth or on her return. Notwithstanding 
the unseasonable hours of sailing, being 
either very early in the morning or late in 
the evening, we understand her success was 
such as would have made the passage per- 
manent, had it not interfered with the main 
object, her voyage to Grangemouth. A 
subscription is now going on at Leith and 
Kirkaldy for the purpose of establishing a 
steam-vessel on the passage betwixt these 
places, with every prospect of its being soon 
tilled up. It is calculated the steam-vessel 
could leave Leith and Kirkaldy every three 
hours. 

_Emigration.—The following is a state- 
ment of the number of persons who have 
emigrated from Belfast from the Ist Ja- 
nuary to the Sth July 1819: 

Adults, . 

Children, 1516 


5881 


The number of vessels was 39; 10 of 


which went to the United States, with 452 
passengers, and 29 to British America, 
with 5429. 

Glasgow.—The merchants of Glasgow 
trading to the United States, having com- 
plained of the inconvenience of going to 
Greenock to wait on the American Consul 
on every oceasion when it was necessary to 
make affidavits, verify invoices, &c., their 
wishes have been complied with, and Alex- 
ander Wighton, Esq. has been appointed 
resident American Consul in Glasgow. 

Wednesday morning one of Mr Womb- 
well’s lionesses, now exhibiting in Glasgow, 
brought forth two cubs, a male and female, 
being, we understand, the first lions ever 
produced in Scotland. There is now in 
that splendid collection no less than ten 
lions and lionesses. 

26. Funeral of Professor Playfair.— 
This day the remains of the late Professor 
Playfair, whose death is recorded in our 
obituary for this month, were interred in 
the old Calton burying-ground. 

The Students of the Natural Phi y 
Class went to Professor Playfair’s house, 
Albany Row, from the College yard, at 
half past one o'clock. The Professors of 
the University met at Dr Gregory’s at the 
same time, and walked in procession, pre- 
ceded by their officer, bearing the insignia 
reversed and covered with crape, to the 
Professor’s house, where they were in rea- 
diness to receive the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of 
the city. The members of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Astronomical Institution, Royal 
Medical Society, d&c. were received in the 
different ts of the house of this 
friend of genius aud learning. 
At this affecung procession 
advanced the. Professor's house up 
Duke Street, through St Andrew's Sq 
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and along Prince’s Street and the Regent’s 
Bridge, to the Calton burying-ground, in 
the following order :— 
Batonmen, Ushers, and Mutes. 
The Students of the University who had 
attended his Class. 
Mutes. 
THE BODY, 

Supported by Pall-bearers and Relatives. 
The Magistracy and Town Council in their 
Robes, preceded by the City Officers 
and the City Macers, with their 
insignia reversed, covered with crape. 
Principal and Professors of the University. 
The Royal Society. 

The Astronomical Institution. 

The Royal Medical Society, with a numer- 
ous Train of Friends and Acquaintances. 
The whole Procession went four and four, 

and it is supposed the whole Train of 
Mourners consisted of not less than 500 
rsons. 
emelancholy procession moved through 
a vast concourse o tors, who appear- 
ed deeply impressed in beholding this tri- 
bute to departed excellence. All the win- 
dows in the streets through which the fune- 
ral passed were filled with ladies, seeming- 
ly anxious to view so large an assemblage 
of learning and talent. On reaching the 
burying-ground, the gentlemen who pre- 
ceded the corpse opened two and two, and 
uncovered as it passed to the place of in- 
terment. 
After the funeral of Professor Playfair, 
a meeting of his former pupils, who had 
been attending it, was held in the College, 
when it was unanimously resolved, m on 
they should testify the high admiration 
which they entertained of his genius and 
worth by some tribute to his memory, arid 
the deep regret which they feel for an event 
that has deprived not only the University, 
but the nation to which he belonged, of one 
of its brightest ornaments. They according- 
ly appointed a committee, to consult with 
others who may have the same object in 
view, upon what may be most proper, to 
ex their readiness to co-operate with 
them, and in general to take such steps as 
may enable a future meeting, when more 
of the students shall be in town, to come 
to a particular and final resolution. 
30,— The late Chief Baron.—At a meet- 
ing of Commissioners of Supply. Justices 
Peace, &c. of the county of Edinburgh, 
held on Thursday, it was unanimously a- 
that a statue be erectedin memory of 
the late Lord Chief Baron Dundas—that 
the subscription be confined to propriztors 
in this county only——and that no individu- 
al subscription exceed twenty guineas. 
Tron Bridge.—The foundation stone of an 
iron bar bridge of suspension over the Tweed, 
‘presence of the of the 
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Berwick Roads, who are to erect the same 
under the authority of Parliament. The 
bridge was named ‘* The Union Bridge,” 
in commemoration of the union between the 
two kingdoms, which it is calculated to ce- 
ment. 

High Court of Justiciary.—On Monday 
the 13th instant, Robert Ward and John 
Ross were tried for various acts of robbe- 
ry and theft in Edinburgh and Leith. 
‘They at first pleaded Not Guilty, but at a 
late period of the trial retracted their plea, 
and Ross pleaded Guilty to two acts of theft, 
and Ward Guilty artand part. The Lord 
Advocate thereupon departed from the 
charge of robbery, and restricted the libel 
to an arbitrary punishment; and the Jury 
havingfound them Guilty accordingly, they 
were, after a suitable admonition from the 
Lord Justice Clerk, sentenced to transporta- 
tion beyond seas for 14 years. 

Robbery and Hamesucken.—On the 14th, 
the Court proceeded to the trial of James 
Whiteford, shoemaker in Balerno, accused 
of hamesucken, assault, and robbery. ‘This 
charge was completely established in evi- 
dence; and the Jury, without leaving 
the box, unanimously found the pannel 
guilty of the crimes iibelled. The Court 
then pronounced sentence, ordaining the 
pannel to be executed at Edinburgh, on 
the 1éth day of August next, between the 
hours of eight and ten in the morning. 
The pannel is a stout young man, and is 
married ; by trade a shoemaker; and lived 
at Balerno, in the parish of Currie, and 
county of Edinburgh.—Previous to the 
commission of the crime for which he is 
about to suffer, Whiteford was never remark. 


_ able for any vice, except that of idleness. 


On the James M‘Niel and Alex- 
ander Coghill, accused of theft, and being 
habit and repute thieves, were next called 
to the bar.—Coghill failed to appear, ard 
was outlawed. M‘Niel pleaded Not Guil- 
ty; but upon a jury being swern, and he 
again interrogated, he retracted his plea of 
Not Guilty, and pleaded Guilty ; where- 
upon the Lord Justice Clerk, atter a suit. 
able admonition, sentenced him to banish- 
ment for fourteen years. 

On Monday the 19th, Ralph Woodness 
and Richard Smith, commonly called Cur. 
ley, were charged with housebreaking and 
theft. After a long trial, the jury unani- 
mously found W oodness guilty ; but found 
the libel not proven as to Sinith, who was 
thereupon, after a suitable admonition, dis. 
missed from the Bar. Woodness, on 'Tucs- 
day, received sentence, ordaining him to be 
executed at Linlithgow, on Priday the 27th 
August, between the hours of 12 and 4 
o'clock we since his: nar- 
row escape from the gallows in Edinburgh 
has been apprehended rowling about Glas. 
gow, and sent to Bridew@]) there for three 
months, upon a former certificate of banish. 
ment from that city. 


On Wednesday the 28th came on the 
trial of John Glasgow, charged with wilful 
fraud andiimposition. The prisoner plead- 
ed Guilty ; and. the Jury returning a ver- 
dict in terms of his own confession, he was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

Adam Bramwell was then placed at the 
Bar, charged with five acts of embezzle- 
ment of money belonging to Mr Kingan, 
merchant, Albion Court, Glasgow, in whose 
employment he was as book-keeper and 
cash-keeper ; and: also with the crime of 
wilful fire-raising, in maliciously setting 
fire to a closet or safe in the counting room, 
with the intention of destroying the books 
and vouchers, for the purpose of concealing 
the breaches of trust committed by him. 
To all which the prisoner pleaded Not 
Guilty. After a long trial, the Jury re- 
turned an unanimous verdict, finding the 
prisoner Guilty of the crimes of fraud and 
breach of trust libelled, but Mot Guilty of 
the crime of wilful fire-raising; and on 
account of his former good character, re- 
commended him to the leniency of the 
Court. He was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in Glasgow Jail. 

AUGUST. 

Reform Meetings, &c.—It is with re- 
gret we observe, that the political meetings, 
noticed at 78 of our last Number, 
still continue to be held throughout the 
manufacturing districts of England parti- 
cularly ; but happily, as yet, without any 
direct acts of violence being offered to the 
laws or the peace of the country ; and while 
extraordinary measures have been taken by 
the local Magistrates to preserve the public 
tranquillity, the laws have been put in force 
against many of those orators whose language 
has transgressed the bounds allowed by the 
free constitution of this country to public dis- 
cussion. Indictments for sedition have been 
found by the local grand juries against a 
number of them, among whom are the 
already celebrated Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and a dissenting minister of Stockport 
named Harrison, who have been appre- 
hended and held to bail to stand trial for 
their seditious harangues at Stockport. 
The latter was apprehended under a war- 
rant of the Cheshire Magistrates, just after 
delivering a harangue to a reform meeting 
at Smithfield, London, held there on the 
21st ult. and at which the noted politician 
Hunt presided. Much alarm was previ- 
ously entertained for the result of this 
meeting ; and strong precautions were ta- 
ken by the Lord Mayor to prevent riot ; 
but the assembly, after passing their ‘a- 
vourite resolutions regarding annual par- 
liaments and universal sufirage, quietly 
dispersed. Mr Birch, a constable, who 
took Harrison into custody, was shot at 
and wounded, on his return to. Stock- 
port, by some ruffian, who yet eludes de- 
tection. The proceedings of one of these 
reform meetings held at Birmingham on 
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the 14th ult. were rendered rather interest- 
ing from their novelty and absurdity. The 
meeting commenced the work of reform in 
a very simple, and, it must be confessed, 
complete way. In one moment the meet- 
ing invested the town of Birmingham with 
the right of sending a Member to Parlia- 
ment; and without waiting for the Speak- 
er’s writ, or any other old fashioned pro- 
cess, nominated and elected Sir Charles 
Wolseley to that honour. Sir Charles can 
boast a numerous body of electors. It is 
said not fewer than 50,000 persons were 
present. With a view to check those pro- 
ceedings, the Prince Regent in Council is- 
sued a proclamation on the 31st ult. which, 
among other topics, notices the appointment 
at one of these assemblages of ‘* a person to 
sit in their name and on their behalf in the 
Commons House of Parliament, and that 
there is reason to believe that other meet- 
ings are intended for a. like unlawful pur- 
pose ;’’ and after enumerating further se- 
ditious proceedings, concludes by calling 
upon all Magistrates to exert themselves 
for the discovery of sueh dangerous. pur- 
poses, in order that the guilty persons en- 
gaged therein may be brought to condign 
punishment. Since this proclamation was 
published, a meeting advertised to be held 
on the 10th instant at Manchester, for the 
purpose of electing a member of Parlia- 
ment, has been postponed ; and it is also 
observable, that on several other occasions, 
the language employed by those addres- 
sing the multitudes has been more guard- 
ed. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
returning good sense of the people will show 
them the absurdity of all such rash and 
illegal proceedings ; for it is clear that the 
evils under which the country is at present 
suffering, are such as to admit of no re- 
medy from any political reform what- 
ever, and that it is mere delusion to hold 
forth any such ho 

Much distress is also at present felt in 
the manufacturing towns of Scotland ; and 
in the west country, various meetings of 
the suffering workmen have been held, 
which have not, however, of late been cha- 
racterized by any portion of that violence 
and absurdity so conspicuous in those held 
in England. Here their proceedings have 
been confined to a statement of their 
wants; and the magistrates and heritors 
are, with a laudable zeal, exerting them- 
selves to find labour at public works, for 
those tradesmen and manufacturers whom 
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the commercial embarrassments of the 
country have prevented from finding the 
means of subsistence at their customary 
employments. 

Edinburgh High School.—On the 6th 
instant, the Annual Examination of the 
High School took place, in presence of the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, Professors of 
the University, & The young gentle- 
men in the different classes went through 
their exercises in a manner which did 
much honour to themselves and their 
teachers. The gold medal, the gift of the 
late Colonel Peter Murray, was adjudged 
to Master Edmond Logan, son of Wil- 
liam Logan, Esq. Queen Street, Dux of 
the highest Latin class :— 


Inscription on the one side, 
Pramium Moravianum in Schola Edinensi, 
EDMONDO LOGAN, 

Puero Optime Merito Condiscipulorum 
Duci. 

A. D. MDCCCXIX. 


And on the other side are 
The City Arms finely embossed, support- 
ed by Scots Thistles encircling the Civic 
Crown. 

Another gold medal, of equal value, was" 
presented to Master John Pringle, son of 
Mr Pringle, merchant, Tranent, Dyx of 
the Rector’s Greek class, bearing an in- 
scription in the Greek language, which 
may be thus translated :-— 

To John Pringle, an excellent boy, sur- 
passing all his schoolfellows in Greek 
Learning, the Lord Provost and Magi- 
strates of Edinburgh presented this Hono- 
rary Premium, 181). 

On the Sth, the writing classes of the 
High School, taught by Mr M‘Kean, 
were examined by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, who expressed their highest 
satisfaction with the numerous books of 
penmanship and arithmetic exhibited. Se- 
veral specimens, in particular, of plain 
and ornamental writing, executed by the 
more advanced scholars, were greatly ad- 
mired, as displaying fine taste and com- 
mand of the pen. Two elegant medals, 
one the gift of William Patison, Esq. 
College Bailie, was adjudged to Master 
Hienry Logan, son of William Logan, 
Ksq. Queen Street, as first penman ; and 
the other, the gift of Mr M*Kean, the 
teacher, to Master Robert Young, son of 
the late Mr Robert Young, writer, Mer- 
chant Street, Dux of the junior class, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LONDON: 
Drury-Lane Theatré.—A meeting of the 
proprietors took place on Saturday the 7th 
current, Mr Calcraft in the chair. The re- 
portof the Committec stated that the sub- 
scription loan was cow pleted to the amount 


of L. 25,000, and that Mr Elliston’s offer 


had been deemed the most eligible. The 
offers for the theatre were as under: 


Elliston, L. 10,200, 
Dibdin, - - - = 10,100. 
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Covent-Garden.—This Theatre closed on 
Monday 19th July with Hamlet, and a 
sort of Olla Podrida of Pantomime scenes 
from Mother Goose, Gulliver, &c. bespoke 
for the classical entertainment of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, who arrived after 
the play was over. 

Mr Young’s Hamlet seemed to excite an 
uncommon interest, not only by its inher- 
ent excellence, but probably from the feel- 
ing that it would be a long time before 
the admirable histrionic talents of that 
gentleman were again displayed before a 
London audience. 

Hay- Market Theatre.—The Haymaking 
company, under the management of Mr 
Terry, commenced a six weeks’ season on 
Tuesday the 20th July.. The Soldier's 
Daughter, a very poor play, was the initi- 
atory piece, and Mrs Edwin the heroine. 
Her comedy is loud and broad ; that which 
supposing Mrs Jordan to be superfine cloth 
might be called drugget. Except the ex- 
traordinary actress just alluded to, we ne- 
ver yet saw one of ‘*a certain age,”’ upon 
whom romping manners, a hoydenish ex- 
uberance of spirit, and a girlish forward- 
ness did not sit ill, and cause more of dis- 
like than of pleasure to the spectators. Af: 
ter the play, the interlude of Lovers’ Quar- 


_ rels was performed, and Mrs Gibbs and 


Russell were admirably humorous. The 
latter seems especially at home in this lit- 
tle Theatre ; a sure test, ia our opinion, of 
the sterling qualities of his acting. 

English Opera House.—Two novelties 
have been produced,—* Self-Sacrifice, or 
the Maid of the Cottage,” on Monday the 
19th July, and ** One, Two, Three, Four, 
Five, By Advertisement,” on the Satur- 
day preceding. First, of the last in or- 
der of production, and the former in order 
of our enumeration. Self-Sacrifice is a 
Melodrama, in which compound word we 


presume every of dramatic absurdi- 
This piece is 
no exception to the rule, ‘+ Playing whose 
end (both) at the first (and now) was (and 
is) to hold as *twere the mirror up to na- 
ture,” &c. (we quote Shakespeare parenthe- 
tieally, tor the modern reading must omit 
all the words so inclosed, or else the im- 
mortal bard would be made to have writ- 
ten nonsense)—playing, we say, or nature, 
must have altered confoundedly if Melo- 
drama be allowed to hold this reflective 
mirror. Nothing can be more miserable 
ed.— Lit. Gaz. 
Surrey Theatre.—Mr Dibdin has alrea- 
_y with extraordinary speed, and, what is 
‘better, with extraordinary skill, produced 
two new dramas founded on the third series 
of TalesofsMy Landlord. Montrose” is 
an animated and jnteresting drama. The 
scene where Major Dalgetty is examined by 


[Aug- 
Argyle is extremely well managed; and 
that where the Major detects the disguised 
visitor in his prison, and compels him to 
change situations with him, produces the 
most powerful effect. In both, Fitzwilliam 
acquits himself with infinite humour and 
address. We could wish Mr Dibdin had 
allowed himself more time when adapting 
the Bride of Lammermoor to the stage. 
Had he done so, and produced a three in- 
stead of a two act piece, we think he would 
in the end have had no cause to regret the 
delay occasioned by the additional labour. 
‘The character of Caleb Balderston, as indi- 
cated in the novel, drawn out in ludicrous 
incident by his whimsical efforts to conceal 
his: master’s poverty, and certain doleful 
mishaps contrived to betray it, might have 
operated more successfully on the risible 
muscles of a Surrey audience. Taking 
“ The Bride of Lammermoor” as we find 
it, though we have too many evidences of 
the haste in which it was written, it is well 
entitled to the success it enjoys. The main 
incidents of the romance are skilfully dra- 
matised : the Master of Ravenswood re- 
tains all his importance on the stage in the 
able hands of Huntley ; while the impetu- 
ous warmth of the Laird of Bucklaw is de- 
icted with appropriate animation by Wat- 
Kins. Both pieces called forth the most 
fervent shouts of applause, and with “* The 
Siege of Troy,” furnish out a most sump- 
tuous evening entertainment.—-Lit. Gaz. 
EDINBURGH. 
Theatre-Royal.—The interest of the 
theatre continues to be kept up by 4 suc- 
cession of London performers. To Mr 
Macready succeeded Mr John Johnstone 
and Emery, who, in spite of the heat of the 
weather, attracted good houses to witness 
their unparalleled delineations of character, 
and to laugh in spite of themselves, at.the 
knavish simplicity of John Lump, and the 
blundering honesty of Looney MacTwolter- 
Mr Johnstone appeared twice in Major 
O'Flaherty, the last time for his farewell 
benefit. In his personification of this cha- 
racter Mr Johnstone is, according to Par- 
tridge’s mode of judging, no actor ;—he does, 
and looks, and says, merely what we should 
expect to be done and said by the same peT- 
sonage in real life. It will be long before 
this gentleman’s place is supplied on the 
British stage ; and Major O'Flaherty, and 
Mr Johnstone, and the warm-hearted pecu- 
liarities of our fellow subjects of the emer- 
ald isle, are so indentified in public estim- 
tion, that a successor in his parts will have 
much to do before he be able to untwist the 
thread of those delightful associations in the 
minds of those who have witnessed his re- 
presentations. The frish melodies, t00, . 
which this performer has been accustom- 
ed to sing with so much spirit, and s0 
much humonr, will not soon be relished — 
in the hands of another. We shal) nevet 
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hear Judy O’Flannagan, the Sprig of Shi- 
Jelagh, or the hero of Ballinacrazy, sung by 
another, without thinking of the delight 
with which these songs were listened to, and 
the enthusiasm with which they,were encored 
where sung by Mr Johnstone. 

Mr Emery had for his benefit The School 
of Reform and the farce of the Review. In 
the play he performed Bobby Tyke, in his 
own admirable manner, and John Lump 
in the afterpiece ; Mr J. Johnstonet Looney 
MacTwolter. The house was crowded to 
witness this comic treat. 

Miss Stephens, accompanied by her bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr Smith of the Theatre-Roy- 
al, Drury-Lane, appeared on the 28th July. 
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The witchery of this lady’s singing drew 
crowded houses for a fortnight, and her be- 
nefit, notwithstanding the town is half emp- 
ty, was one of the most crowded which has 
occurred this season. 
Mr Farren, from Covent-Garden theatre, 
accompanied by Mr Abbott, succeeded Miss 
Stephens, and made his debut as Lord 
Ogleby in the Clandestine Marriage, This 
gentleman is very great in this part, and 
porters second only to the celebrated King. 
hough a young man, he has no rivals in 
this cast of characters. His Sir Peter 
Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute were ve- 


ry fine pieces of acting. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


WILLIAM GELDART and JOHN SER- 

VANT, both of Leeds, Yorkshire, iters, 
and JONATHAN HOWGATOH, of s, flax- 
dresser; for certain improvements in the manner 
of heating dry-houses, malt-kilns, and other build- 
ings requiring heat. June }, 1819. 
NCHA LES ATTWOOD, of Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, London, window-glass manufacturer; for 
a mode or modes of manufacturing mineral al- 
kali, and vegetable alkali, and the application 
thereof, so far as relates to mineral alkali, by way 
of improvement on, or addivon to, other modes 
heretofore known or in use, but more particularly 
in the manufacture of kelp. June 22. 

JOHN LEWIS, clothier, WILLIAM LEWIs, 
dyer, and WILLIAM DAVIS, engineer, all of 
Brimscomb, Gloucestershire; for certain improve- 
ments in the application of pointed wires, or other 
pointed substances of a suitable nature, for the 
purpose of raising the pile or face of woollen, 
or other cloths of fabric requiri:.g such process. 
June 19. 

JOHN LEWIS, clothier, {LLIAM LEWIS, 
dyer, and WILLIAM P AVIS, engineer, all of 
Brimscom), Gloucestershire; for certain improve- 
ments in the application of mechanical powers for 
the purpose of laying, sinoothing, and polishing 
the pile or face of woollen, or other cloth or fa 
bric; and also for the purpose of cleansing, at the 
same time, the said cloth or fabric requiring such 
operations. June 19. 

_ JOHN NIELSON, of the town of Linlithgow, 
in the county of Linlithgow, glue-maker; for eer- 
tain vegetable substances not hitherto used by 
tanners and leather-dressers, may be einployed in 
—— and colouring leather ; aud that certain 
vegetable substances, not hitherto used by dyers, 
may be employed in the art of dyeing. June 19. 

‘STEPHEN BEDFORD, of Birchall Street, in 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, iron-founder ; for 
improvements in the preparation of iron and 
other metals for various pu s, and alse an im- 


provement in the converting British iron into . 


Steel. June 22. 


DAVID GORDON, of Edinburgh, Esq. and 


EDWARD HEARD, of Brighton, Sussex, che- 
mist; for a portable gas lamp. June I9. 

ALEXANDER HADDEN, of Aberdeen, Seot- 
land, manufacturer; for an improved manufac- 
ture for competing, June 22. 

EDWARD JORDAN, of Norwich, engine- 
maker ; for an improved water-wheel for drain- 
ing marsh-lands, whereby water may be raised 
from a greater depth by a wheel of less diameter, 
and a larger quantity of marsh-land drained in a 
shorter time, than by any water-wheel now in 
use, and thereby great labour and expence saved. 


June 22. 

EDMUND WILLIAM WILLIAMS, of St Mil- 
dred’s Court, Poultry, London, merchant; for 
certain improvements in the mode or art of dis- 
tilling. Communicated to aim by a person resid- 
ing abroad. June 26, 

VILLIAM BRUNTON, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire; for certain improvements in steam- 
engines, and furnaces of steam-engines, by which 
a saving in the consumption of fuel is effected, and 
the combustion of smoke is more completely at- 
tained. June 29. 

NICHOLAS CONNE, of St Mary-le-Strand, 
Middlesex, glass-engraver; for an improvement 
applicable to lamps for domestic purposes, Com- 
municated to him by a foreigner residing abroa 
June 50. 

JOHN SCHEFFER, of Church Street, Black- 
friars Road, Surrey, water-proof silk, linen, and 
leather manufacturer; for a machine or instru- 
ment for writing, which he denominates the Pen- 
nographie, or instrument. July 8. 
nOWILLIAM GOO ), of Bridport Harbour! Sy- 
mondsbury, Dorsetshire, ship-buijder; for an im- 
provement in the art of tanning hides and skins, 
and barking or colouring nets, sails, and other ar- 
ticles, by the application of eertain materials hi- 
therto unused for that purpose. July 10. 

JOSEPH CLISELA DANCELL, of Frome, 
Somersetshire, clothier; for certain improve- 
ments im dressing woollen cloths; also in prepar- 

ing and using wive-cards as applicable to that pur- 
pose. July 17. 


APPOINTMEN'S, PROMOTIONS, &ec. 


I. CIVIL. 


riff-depute of Edinburghshire. 
13, Sir R. Gifford to be Attorney-General... 
Mr Serjeant Copley to be Solicitor-General, 
17. G. During, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Consul 
at Trieste. 


_19. Alexander Keith, Esq. to be Knight Ma-. 
rischal of Scotland; at same time r ved the 


25. James L’Amy, Esq. advocate, to be Sheriff 


depute of Forfarshire. 


— Sir Samuel Shepherd, K ‘swom ina 
Privy Councillor. 


July 10.:Adam Duff, Esq. advocate, to b She- | 


3 
30. The dignity of Baronet granted ‘ 
M rJaines Bell to be Consul for Hanover.at Gi 
braltar. 
Members returned to serve in the present 
Parliament... tan ah 


Borough of Tiverton—Right Hon, Dudley ;R 

der, commonly called Viscount Sandop. 
"Town and Port of RyeJohn Dobson, 
Borough of Kish Castie—The' Hon. las 
ro 


J Kinnar 15 
of Eye—Sir R 
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Borough of Milborne Port—Robert Mathew Cas- 

rd, Esq. 

Burghs of Pittenweem, Easter and Wester Anstru- 
ther, &c.—Right Hon. Sir William Rae, Lord 
Advocate of scotland. 

City of Edinburgh—Right Hon. Wm. Dundas. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


July 22. The Associate Congregation of Strath - 
aven gave a —T at to Mr James Mac- 

wan, preacher of the gospel. _ ; 
Phe Associate of Sanquhar 
gave an unanimous call to Mr Robert Simson, 
preacher 

31. The Right Hon. Lord Montague, and the 
Hon. Charles Douglas, have been pleased to pre- 
sent tothe parish and chureh of Middlebie the 
Rev. Richard Nivison, son of the late Rev, Abra- 
ham Nivison, minister of the same parish. 

Aug. 7. The Gaelie ap me in Aberdeen 
has given an unanimous and harmonious call to 
the Rev. Donald Sage, late missionary in Auch- 
ness, to be their pastor. 

10, Lady Carmichael Anstruther and Colonel 
Anstruther, as tutors for Sir John Carmichael 
Anstruther, Bart. have presented the church of 
Pittenweem to the Rev. Charles Morgan Addie. 


MILITARY. 


6 D. Gds, R. Dundas to be Cornet om vice 
Armstrong, prom. 17th June 1519. 

2 Dr. Lieut. C. Wyndham to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Fenton, ret. 24th do. 

Cornet M. Lloyd to be Lieut. by ar 


Cornet and Adj. W. Crauford to have 
rank of Lieut. 25th do. 
R. Markham to be Cornet by purch. 
do. 
7 R. Pringle to be Cornet by purch. 
15th July 
15 Cornet and Adj. T. Rosser to have rank 
of Lieut. 25th June 
16 J. R. Broadhead to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Hodson, ret. sth July 
19 George Talbot to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Bailey 24th June 
21 Cornet T. F. Cowderoy to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Somerset, Cape Regt. 
Ist July 
T. Smoke to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Lindsay, prom. 24 Dr. 
Sth Sept. 1818. 
H. S. Hodges to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Cowderoy 15th July 1819. 
24 Lieut. J. Mylne to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Smoke, ret, 5th Dec. 1818. 
C. Deane to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Wallis, ret. do. 
Cornet M. G. F. Lindsay, from 21 Dr. 
to be Lieut. by purch. vice Mylne do, 
Lieut. C. Wardell to be Adjutant vice 
Myine do. 
eF. Brevet Major C. Williamson, fm. 3 W. 
1. Reg. to be Capt. viee Morle, ret. 
on h. p. 5 W. 1. Reg. 29th Apr. 1819, 


4 Ensign Isaac Beer to be Lieut. vice Bla- 
grave, dead Sth July 
W. Lonsdale to be Ensign do. 


Gen. Sir H. Johnson, Bt. from §1 F. to 
be Colonel, vice Wynyard, dead 
{12th do. 
Laeut. C. R. M‘Leod, from 24 Dr. to 
be Lieut. vice Winrow, dead 
12th Nov. 1818. 
Ensign W. B. Frizell to be Lieut. vice 
Fraser, East India Comp, Service 
13th do, 
Ensign A. Stewart to be Lieut. vice Ste 
phens, dead 15th July 1819, 
Gent. Cadet T. Calder to be Ensign do. 
Captain W. Read, fm. h. p. 72 F. to 
be Captain, vice Hulsey, dead 8th do, 


Burrowes, dead 24th June 
Ensign H. P. Smyth to be Lieut. by 
urch. vice Northey, prom, York 


Langers do 
R. F. Hill to be Ensi ; 


Lieut. T. French to be Adjutant, vice | 


53 Lieut. W. Portbury to be Captain, vice 
Russell, dead 26th Aug. 1818, 

Ensign J. Stewart to be Lieut. vice Tay. 

lor, dead lst Oct. 

E. Brown to be Lieut. vice Port. 
Try 5d do. 
—— Hon. F. Curzon, from 69 F. to 
be Lieut. vice M‘Kay, dead Ist Noy. 
———— R. F. Davis to be Lieut. vice 


Macpherson, dead 24th do. 
B. J. C. Muirson to be Ensign, viec 
Davis Ist Oct. 1815. 


G. Carpenter to be Ensign, vice Silver 
Ist Oct. 1818, 
H, Gray to be Ensign, viee Steward 
2d do. 
—— D. M. Byme, from h. p. 87 F. 
to be Ensign, vice Browne Ist Dec. 
Assist. Surg. B. L. Landham, from 21 
. Dr. to be Assist. Surg. vice Pollock 
25th do. 
65 Ensign W. Newhouse to be Lieut. vice 
Sharp, dead 17th Sept. 
——— R, Lynd to be Lieut. 3) st Oct. 
Lieut. P. Farquharson to be Adjutant, 
vice Ward, dead do, 
67 Lieut. D. M‘Pherson to be Captain, 
vice Campbell, dead 23d Nov, 
Ensign J. Thomson to be Lieut. do. 
68 Gent. Cadet M. Power to be Ensign, 
vice Rowley, 7 F. 24th June 1819. 
69 Ensign L. Kelly to be Lieut. vice Mit- 
chell, 65 F. Ist Oct. 1818. 
H. D. O'’Hallaran to be Ensign, vice 
Curzon, 55 F. Ist Nov. 
70 Staff Assist. Surg. S. Farnden to be As. 
Surg. vice Swindell, dead 
24th June 1819. 
75 Lieut. J. Richardson to be Captain, vice 
Hood, dead 15th July 
Ensign R. L. Knight to be Lieut. do. 
M. J. Slade to be Ensign do. 
77 Ensign J. Molyneux to be Adjutant, 
vice T. Molyneux, res. Adjutaney 
only do. 
81 Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G. C. B. from 
5 W. I. Regt. to Colonel, vice 
Johnson, 5 F, 12th do. 
85 Bt. Maj. W. P. De Bathe to be Maj. by 
purch. vice Knox, pro. 4 W. I. Regt. 
June 
Lieut. F. Maunsell to be Capt. by pur. 
vice De Bathe do, 
Ensign J. Hunter to be Lieut. by pure’). 
vice Maunsell do. 
Lord C, Paalet to be Ensign by purch. 
viee Hunter do. 
86 Lieut. C. M‘Laurin to be Captain, vice 
M‘Lean, dead 21st Oct. 1815. 
Ensign J. Holland to be Lieut. - do. 


87 J. Vincent to be Ensign, vice Carroll, 
dead Ist do. 
89 Ensign J. M‘Lean, from h. p. to be En- 


¥ sign, vice Goodwin, prom. ist Aug. 

4W.1.R. Major Hon. J, Knox to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purch. viee Nixon, ret. 

24th June 181°. 

R. York R. Lieut. C. R. Northey, from 52 F. to 

be Capt. by purch. vice Edwards, ret. 


do. 

R.W.1. R. Ensign W, Midgley to be Lieut. vice 
George, dead dgley 2ist Feb. 

Ensign and Adjutant P, Gray to have 

rank of Lieut. 224 do. 

Med. Dep. Staff Surg. W. H, Lys, from h. p. to 
be Surg. 25th June 1519. 
—°*P. M‘Glashan, fm. h. p. to 

be Surg. vice Campbell do. 


Assist. Surg. J. M. Bartley, fm. > 2 
1 D. G. to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Forees 24th June 

Jos. Allen, fm. R. W..1. 

Ran. to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces 

%5th June 

Woodroffe, M.D. to be 

Assist. Surg. to the Forees do. 

>. Millet, M.D. to be As. 

Surg. to the Forces do. 


ar to be 
A. M‘Do 
Assist, Surg. to the Forees do. 
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Assist. Surg..P. Kel.ce to be As. Surg. 
to the Forces 25th January 
G. Lloyd to be As. Surg. 


to the Forces da. 
J. Stewart to be As, Surg. 
to the Forces do. 


De. Pury. Geo. Pratt, fm. h, p. to be 
Dep. Pury, to the Forees, vice Keys, 
h. 


0. 
W.S. Shiell, Hospital Assist. do, 
M. P, Birmingham do. 


cianison. Assist. Surg. S. G. Lawrence, fm. Asy- 
lum at Southampton, to be Assist. 
Surg. at Chelsea Hospital 25th Mar. 
Lieut. J. Gallagher, h. p. 98 F. to be 
Town Major at New Brunswick, vice 
Jenkins, dead 25th Feb. 
Roy. Art. Capt. J. Taylor, fm. h. p. to be Capt. 
j vice Sir J. Onslow, ret. on h. p. 
9th June 1819. 
2d Capt. W. Pakenham, fm. h. p. to be 
2d Capt. vice Twyning, ret. h. p. 
7th do, 
2d Lieut. N, Cavanagh, to be Ist Licut. 
lith May 
ist Lieut. R. B, Blackiston to be Ist 
Lieut. do. 
2d Lieut. J, Hollingworth, fm. h. p. to 
be 2d Lieut. viee Cooper, dead 9th do. 
—-—— A. M. Wingfield, fm. h. p. to 
be 2d Lieut. vice Seale, dead 10th do. 
A. Tulloh, fm. h. p. to be 


2d Lieut. 11th do. 
Gent. Cadet A. Aleock, to be 2d Lieut. 
8th July. 

Exchanges. 


Lieut. Col, Earl Waldegrave, from 54 F. with 
Lieut. Col. Daniel, h. p. 98 F. 
Grevet Lt.-Col. Napier, from 435 F. with Major 
Haverfield, 
Mon 


— vi from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Childers, h. p. 60 F. 
Morris, from 5 rE. rec, diff. with 

Brevet Lieut. Col. Balfour, h. p. 40 F. : 

Brevet Major from 55 F. rec. diff, with 
Capt. Whannell, h. p, 12 F. 

Capt. Major, from 2 W. I. R. with Capt, Arm- 
strong, 19 Dr. 

— Langley, from 79 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Macintosh, h. p. 60 F. 

—— Wilson, from 17 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Creighton, h. p. 97 F. 

—— Cox, from 11 F. with Capt. Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton, h, p. 40 F. 

—— Manson, from 15 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Col- 
man, h. p. 

—— Cane, from 32 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Arden, 
h. p. 2 Gar. Bn, 

—— Seymour, from 1 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. M‘Neil, h. p. 23 Dr. 

-— Andrews, from 24 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Wilson, h. p. 14 F. 

3 ar ee 67 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Poyntz, 
1. p. 69 

Lieut. Smith, from 10 Dr. with Cornet and Sub- 
Lt. Burdett, 1 Life G. 

——- Letham, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Boyes, h. p. 26 F. 

——— Thomas, from 64 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Jull, h. p, 50 F. 

ae M‘Phee, from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
ps 

——— Nepean, from 46 F. with Lieut. Raines, 
h. p. W. Reg. 

~—— Clarke, from 22 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Steuart, h. p. 

Mackay, from 76 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Wood, h. p. 

ae from 89 F. with Capt. Moore, h. p. 

~—— Richards, from 5 Dr. G, ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Hunter, h, p. 3 L. Dr. 

~—— Plunket, from 63 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Perceval, hop.” 

Barker, from 91 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Buchan, b p. 25 F. 

Gard aer, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with 
Lieuty Fitz Gerald, hy p. 

Tait, from Staff Corps, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Martindall, h. p, 97 F. 
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from 20 F. with Lieut. Dodgin, 
p- 66 F. 
Chantry, from 4 Dr, ree. d.ff. with Licut. 
Methold, h. p. 71 F. 
Powell, from 14 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Grant, h. p. 
——— Stuart, from 46 F. with Lieut. Law, 86 F. 
Moorhead, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dobbin, h. p. 
— — Paterson, from 87 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Anderson, h p. 55 F. 
Capt Seton, from 18 Dr. with Lieut. Battier, 5 
yr. G. 
Chambers, from 11 Dr. with Lieut. Hare, 
21 Dr. 
—— Willan, from 21 Dr. with Ensign Erskine, 
h. p. 14 
——— Fisher, from 24 Dr. with Ensign Dighton, 
h. p. $4 F. 
2d Lieut. Bruce, from Rifle Brig. with 2d Lieut. 
Falconar, h. p. 
Ensign Babiigton, from 63 F. with Ensign Ker- 
shawe, 5 Ww 
——— Macdonald, from 42 F. ree. diff. with En- 
sign Seott, h. p. 91 F. 
——— Leslie, from 16 F. with Ensign Brand, h. 
» 95 F. 
id Walter, from 46 F. with Ensign Lloyd, h. 
87 F. 
Pp Gardner, from 59 F. with 2d Lieut. Mac- 
donald, h. p. late Ceylon Reg. 
*aymaster Allsopp, from 44 f&. with Paymaster 
. Brennan, 97 F. 
Assist. Surg. Murray, from 60 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Sunpson, h. p. 
Gibb, from 88 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Bartlett, 
Staff Surg. O’Maley with Staff Surg. Cole, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Nixon, 4 W."L. R. 
———- Cameron, 79 F. 
Major Smoke, 24 Dr. 

Capt. Fenton, 2 Dr, 

—— Browne, 6 Dr. 

—— Wallace, 24 Dr. 

—— Docewra, 51 F. 

—— Edwards, York Rang. 
—— Harding, Cape Reg. 
Lieut. Peters, 7 Dr. 

Downes, 19 Dr. 

Cornet Hodson, 16 Dr. 

Sir T. C. Style, Bt. 18 Dr. 


Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. Coulston, Rifle Brigade. 


Reinstated. 
Lieut. F. Bernard, 24 F. 
Deaths. 


Lieut. Gen. Wm. Wynyard, 5 F. 10th July 1819. 
Robinson, 60 F. June 
Capt. Edgell, 4 FP. Trinidad 3d June 
— Hood, 75 F. 
— White, h, p. 5 Ceylon Reg. Fort Pitt 
3d July 

— Ward, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 22d Feb, 
Lieut. Rodgers, 22 Dr. on board the Warren 

Hastings April 
——— Blagrave, 4 F. Trinidad 19th April 
—— Winrow, 350 F. 
——— Stephens, 52 F. Corfu 29th Mar, 
—— Eustace, 35 F. 9th June 


—-— Burrowes (Adj.) 17 F. Bomba 
Dee. 1818. 


11th Aug. 1808. 


——— Maepherson, 55 F. 
ice, h. p. 1. W. 1. R. Dominica 

19th Apr. 1819, 
Rumann, h. p. G. Leg. Hanover Ist June 
Kane, Royal Ait. 28th Dec. 1818. 


2d Lieutenant and Ensigns. 
Seale, Royal Art. 
Home, 86 F. 18th Dec, 
Paymaster White, $9 F. 
As. Surg. Black, 22 '. Mauritius 27th Feb. 1819. 
Muller, hy. Leg Sth J 
Rankin, D, A. C. Gen. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill, 


on made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeig):: 
otdock in the woe” The morning chasroaiiens in the first colunin are made on the Register Ther. 


mometer. 


1819. | Ther.|saro. Wind.]| Weather. |] 1819. | Ther.] |Wind.| Weather, 
july 3: M. +4 N.W Sun foren. Jubl Dull, fair. 
y E E. thigh fheav. rn, aft. b 
58 § thigh Fair, dul 4 rain atnight. 
M 59) |Cble. h Warm, rain 
: 61 shry. , Tain, 
M. .19:|M. 62) {Cble. |Heavy rain Warm, sun. 
a{ E. mod faftern. 
5{ 59f|mod sun. Ditto, ditto. 
M .291)M. 65) [Very warm, 
M. 6 Chie. y , 
7\ E. 48 § |mod Warm, sun. 
M. IM. 44) 1S. W. 
${ 65 $|mod" Heavy rain om. 
M. .605)M. 62) IN. warm, 
o{ 61 f|high |Pair all day th. and ligh 
IN. arm, dull, 
104 74] high Fair, sunsh. th. and ligh. 
of |M. 61) iCble. Ditto, ditto 
E. mod {Very warm. » ditto. 
(|M. S|M. 63) Very warm 
~ 58 flmod |sunshine. Ditto, ditto. 
(|M. JM. 67) 
14) Ee. E. 64 mod Ditto, ditto Warm, sun. 
|Ditto, ditto Very warm. 
M. M. 68)|/W. [Warm,some 
E. E. 65ftmod train Quantity of rain, 1.483. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Harvest has already partially commenced, and the papers from every part of the 
kingdom hold out the prospect of an abundant crop of all kinds of grain. Hay has 
proved much better than was expected, and has generally been got up in good order. 
The uncommonly fine weather is hastening the maturity of the crops, and in many 
districts the harvest will be general in a fortnight. It may be mentioned as rather an 
uncommon circumstance, that four bolls of new oats were presented in Haddington 
market last week. In England, hay has turned out a heavy crop, and has been gene- 
rally in condition. Much has already been cut ; barley and 
are a crop; and the appearance of the turnip fields is promising. rites 
both of grain and cattle are declining. — Aug. 12. 


On the }6th of July, the Prunella grandiflora and the Solidago virga aurea began to 
blow in the flower border. The Alisma plantago came in flower in the pond on the 
17th, and the great water dock (Rumex hydro-lapathum) on the 21st ; the white water 
lily and the Sparganium ramosum on the 25th. In the flower border, the common 
white lily and the Achillea es came in flower on the 27th. The Sedum An- 
glicum, a succulent plant, opened its flowers on the 28th; and the Monarda fistulos 
on the SIst. In the moors the common heath, (Erica vulgaris,) and in the en the 
Aster cordifolia and Veronica hybrida, were in flower by the 3d of August ; the Melissa 
officinalis (common balm) by the 5th ; the Typha angustifolia, an elegant water plant, 
by the 9th; and the Parnassia palustris, (grass of Parnassus,) a plant which was re- 
marked by the ancients to come in flower about the beginning of barley harvest, beg** 
to blow on the 1]th.-Mean temperature of water in the pond 57°. 
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CORN MARKETS.—E£dinburgh. 
Wheat, et: 
1819. — Barley. |B. & P. Meat 
Boll] Prices |Ay.pr. Bolls. Peck. 
a. |] s sd. s, d. 
July 28 35 0 62 | 1 3 
28} 525)56 40 058 28 520 87 1 2 
Aug. 4) 219/54 40057 300 59 
560/56 6 41 0:38 26-31 1 
Wheat, 240 ibs. Vats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 52v ibs. Pse. /Oatmeal 
| British} Trish. British. |[Forcign.| Scots. [Stir- Mea.|] 140 Ibs. 
s & djs Hs & s di} s dis. d, si 
July 21,58 42 O51 56,58 41 24 G 22 25 0 26 29 [50 Az 250 50 6226 
281358 42 O51 36358 42 120 24 0) 22 25 0 || 26 29 Sl 250 27 6 22 6 
Jaug. 40 O51 56158 40 [90 25 22 23 22 54 [50 51 0250 27 [206226 
11} 58 40 38 40 22 6] 21 22 0 22 50 |29 50 Of 250 27 22 
19. } Barley.| Oats, | Pease. | Beans. |] 1gig. 
[Bolls.) Av. pr. ley Per Boll. Per Pek. 
July 25} 4681 31 © 41 Of 38 [29 35 |18 25 6] 18 25 17 23 OllJuly 19/200 220 
238.) 34 O 41:0)57 8 53 25 9 18 25 618 23 6 206) 1 4 
\ug. 6) 409 | 35 0.59.0) 56 6 32 A ug. 2176 190 1 3 
421] 34 0.40 0). 5 50 16 20 22 0 21 0 12 
q Pease. Flour, 2801b.J quar. 
Boiling. | Grey. Loaf. 
Gt 
s. S. [Se 8. d. 
42 52/48 50 11} 
42 46}46 50 Lh 
46 52|48 50 11; 
16 50/48 52! 
Flour. Oatm. 2401b, 


Amer, 


50 54 51 51 353,26 
52 55149 401131 33126 
52 55149 5131 4011 31 33126 30 
50°] 52 55/19 51/31 3925 


Maritime Districts. 
Wht.j Rye. Batiey| Oats. |Beans.| Pease. 
s. dja djs. djs. d. 
3 10/47 11, 59 9 949 1/147 9 
74 10147 39 1125 1047 1/49 7 
| 343 9 59 2196 G47 8147 
— July 1819. 


- 


4 
4 
d 1819. 70 Ib. 45 ib. per qr. | per qr. | per qr . i 
s. d. s. d. s. s-dj 5s. S. | 
July 2090612 O13 44 OF 4°0 6 6) 54 56 46 562 40 
27/9 0 11 S OF 4 6 G1 36 | 46 52) 40 
611 613.435 9140 6 5 54 56 | 46 40 
i 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
CoLostal Propuct.—Sugors—The market, during the last month, has been 
abundantly supplied with sugars of every description, and the demand has continued " 
limited. At the India house, on Friday last, 7000 bags Bengals went off full 2s. lowe: a 
than the sale. The stock of B. P. sugar is now 3250 casks more than last year’: mie 
at this time ; present prices 13s. per cwt lower per Gazette average. Cotton.—The de- By, 
mand for cotton has been brisk and extensive, both in Londen and at the outports. The i" 
sales have been very extensive, both in Glasgow and Liverpool, and, it is pleasant to Be 
observe, almost entirely for home consumption. The sales of cotton yarn have also been *. 
Importation of cotton in 1819, 55,865 bales Bengal, 24,325 Surat, 3058 Me- 
348 Bourbon, 6311 Brazil, 1858 American, 2906 West India Islands, and ‘¢ a 
Smyrna. Coffce-—Several large public sales of coffee have been brought forward. whic! 
have gone off with spirit, and a considerable advance has been generally paid. Tle ” 
stock of W. I. coffee is now 5950 tons, being 1150 more than at this time last year 
present prices 40s. per cwt lower. Hums have ; some demand ; but, owing vd 
to a public sale of Leewards being advertised, the is rather dull at present. The - 
year, same date, 16,415 puncheons, and price of proofs 3s. 3d. per gallon. 7o- = 
baceo.—The reports of the Continental markets continue unfavourable. The low price: 7 
attract the attention of Cargoes of Virginias are to be sold from 
Sis. 6. to 38s. The stock of Marylands is inconsiderable, it therefore maintain: 2 
its Oils.—The most recent reports of the Greenland fisheries, which reach to the i 
cargoes of Greenland oil have been offered at lower 
rates ; t trade, ex r a farther decline of will not ay 
oil has given way considerab 
Evrorgeax Propuce.—Tallow.—Such is the state of money negociations and cre- ee, 
dit, that the prices of tallow cannot be given with precision; purchases can be mai: #e 
from 55s. 6d. to 57s. Hemp is in limited request, and Flax remains in a very depress- | 
ed state. Brandy.—The reports of the vimtage in France continuing unfavourable, * 
brandies may be stated at an improvement. Geneva is without alteration —Aug. 10). r 
Course of Exchange, London, Aug. 10.—Amsterdam, 11 : 18 Ditto, at sight, 
11:15. Rotterdam, 11 : 19. Antwerp, 12: 0. Hamburgh, 36 : 0. Altona, 
36:1. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 10. Bourdeaux, 25: 40. Frankfort on the a 
Maine, 150. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 364. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 49}. Genoa, 4i. 
Lisbon, 54. Oporto, 544. Rio Janeiro, 584. Dublin, 14. Cork, 44 per cent. * 


Prices of Bullion per oz—Portugal gold in coin, L-3 : 18 : 0. Foreign gold in ber, 
L.3:18:6. New dollars, L.0 : 5 O4. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s—Guernsey or Jersey 15s—Cork or Dublix 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July 21 to Aug. 11, 1819. 


July 21.) July 28.) Aug. 4 
Bank stock, 228 234 "32 
per cent. consols, 73 
80 él sl | 
105g | 105 | 104g | 104; 
india Stock, 214 222 
Consols for acct. 
French 5 per cents... 
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Ainsworth, T. Little Bolton, Lancaster, bleacher 
Androus, J. London, corn-factor 
Allsop, J. Southampton, baker 


it. ql Ashby, H. R. London, copperplate and letter- 
press printer 

Baer, M. London, indigo-merchant 

Birch, J. jun. Manchester, cotton-spinner 


Birkinshaw, G. Blowdon, York, currier 

Bithell, Llanypwil, Denbigh, cheese-factor 

Bathe, J. Middlesex, wine and irit-merchant 

Broomfield, W. sen. and W. Broomfield, jun. 

Walworth, bricklayers 

Root, K. London, merchant 

Reardsall, T. and W. Nottingham, dealers 

Bell, T. ee: insurance-broker 

Bryant, E. London, surgeon 

Bennet, T. 

Brown, G. London, upholsterer 

Bee, J. Worksop, Nottingham, butcher ‘ 

Berry, B., J. Broadbent, J. Wilson, and J. Wil- 
son, jun. York, manufacturers of fancy cloths 

Broomfield, J., and J. Hazelwood, Birmingham, 
steel and potash manufacturers 

Brown, J., and J. Gregson, Liverpool, upholster- 


ers 

Butt, P. Cheltenham, grocer 

Collman, J. Chelsea, coal-merchant 

Crombie, R. Chelsea, victualler 

Cox, ‘ jun. Emsworth, Southampton, chair- 
maker 

Cotton, G. Andover, Hants, 

Cummings, J. London, merchant 

Collinson, T. sen. Salisbury, cotton-spinner 

Capenhurst, W. Tamworth, Stafford, seedsman 

Carkeet, N. Tavistock Street, Middlesex, uphol- 
sterer 

Clarke, J. Hammersmith, Middlesex, coal and 
corn-dealer 

Dodd, R. London, engineer 

Dent, E. and J. Southwark, Surrey, hatters 

Dryden, B. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 

Dunn, J. Bristol, baker 

Docura, T. Earith, Huntingdon, victualler 

Dean, E. London, biscuit baker 

Easton, J. London, baker 

Eginton, J. Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
wine-merchant 

Evans, G. Aberdare, Glam » grocer 

Fentiman, J. E. Peterborough, haberdasher 

Fisher, T., and T. Ashmore, Cheltenham, &e. 
bankers 

Foster, L. Farningham, Kent, miller 

Forster, G. Berwick-upon-T weed, merchant 

Gandy, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Gregory J. D. London, silk-manufacturer 

Gibin, J. F. Bartlow, Cambridge, miller 

Gleave, J. Bolton-le- Moors, Lancaster, victualler 

Griffiths, A. Swansea, grocer 

Gibson, B. Cheltenham, wine-merchant 

Gooden, J., and W. Gray, London, hosiers 

Greenway, J. Plymouth Dock, brewer 

Hartley, J. London, merchant 

Hirst, ‘T. London, oil-merchant 

er T. St Nicholas, Worcester, woollen- 

raper 

Harris, J. Redbridge, Southampton, victualler 

Hunt, J. Ebenezer Terrace, Middlesex, merchant 

Hayward, W. H. Manchester, cotton-spinner 

Henshaw, J. Stockport, cotten-manufacturer 

verpool, merchant 

Harris, T. Liverpool, master-mariner 

Harwick, J. Lambeth, engineer and iron-founder 

Jones, J.G. London, corn-factor 


June, O. W., and G. Juneil, 
J London, oil and 


4 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
and Co, Glasgow, calico- 
printer and merchants P 


Anderson and Macdowal), Edinburgh, booksellers 
Auchinvole and Cuthbertson, Glasgow, merchants 


_ and irgnmongers 
Barclay and Drysdale, Glasgow, merchants 


Register-Commercial Report. 
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List of EncLisH BANKRUPTS, announced in July 1819, 
ALPHABETICAL — 


Kent, W. Holborn, Middlesex, stationer 
wis, J. jun. Martley, Worcester, horse-dealer 


Love, W. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester, grocer 
Lay, J. London, hatter 


Law, G. Manchester, P 
D., au We Sudren, Lancaster, 


ers 
Lowe, W. Walworth, merchant 
Lowe, T. Dartford, watchmaker 
Little, T. Bodiham, Sussex, aon 
Marshall, J. Walworth, London, merchant 
Mort, J. Bolton, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer 
Mann, C. Wakefield, York, giocerf 
Miller, R. Taunton, Somerset, grocer 
Mayers, J. Yarmouth, merchant 
Mulleneux, J. R. Liverpool, merchant 
Mather, T. Warrington, Lancaster, cooper 
Moore, H. London, builder 
Mills, W. Westmoreland, white-leather-manufac- 
turer 
Martin, C. Great Yarmouth, linendraper 
Miller, S. Emsworth, Southampton, sailmaker 
M‘Nair, A. London, factor 
Park, H. Tadeaster, York, butcher 
Pardon, G. Plymouth, linendraper 
Phillip, J. Littleton, Worcester, pa 
Parker, R. Ellesmere, Salop, grocer and 
chandler 


er 
tallow- 


Porter, B., and R. R. Baines, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, glue-manufacturers 
Protheroe, J. Bristol, ship-broker 
Paton, A. Felling Shore, Durham, ship-builder 
Pewters, R. Bristol, shoemaker 
Porter, J. Bristol, bar, wner 
Pearce, J. Newton, Gloucester, grocer 
Pollock, J. Tn cooper 
Reynolds, J. Peterborough, haberdasher 
nolds, R. London, carpenter 
Ro te R. Salford, Lancaster, provision shop- 


eeper 

Raester, A. S. Wickenford, Worcester, farmer 
Rathbone, W. Manchester, printer 

Radcliffe, S. Swansea, grocer 

Roberts, T. and J.. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 


chants 
Smith, J. Westminster, tailor — 
Southern, G. Streatham, Surrey, 
Smith, J., and J. Forsyth, London, merchants 
Stacy J. > draper 
, C. London, eehouse-keeper 
Shout, B. London, oilman 
‘Taylor, J, Marshfield, Gloucester, mealman 
Turner, KE. Howarth Cross, Rochdale, corn-factor 
Thomson. J. Manchester, dealer 
Thomson, R. London, baker 
Thomson, R. and H, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
timber-merchants 
Themeo, D. Gloucester, ivory-black manufac- 


urer 

Thomas, W. Bristol, money-scrivener 

Waller, T. Trentham, St : 

Willis, J. London, coachmaker 

Wright, W. Chipping Barnet, Hertford, fish- 
monger 

Wetherell, J. and E. Fayle, London, factors 

Wailes, W. North Shields, merehant-tailor 

Worrall, S., A. Pope, and J. Edmonds, 
bankers 

Walker, W. Hythe, Kent, farmer 


Willett, T. Acton, Chester, cheese-facter 
Wallis, C. Cheltenham, builder. 


ALPHABETICAL List of BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announced in 
July 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette...» ° | 


Barelay, A. and Co., and D. Brown and Co. 
gow and West Indies, merchants 
Blair, A. Glasgow, wright, builder, &c. 


Blair, W. Edi burgh, printe d publisher 
Brodie, 3. Ayton ‘Bleachficld, ‘Berwickshire, 
Brown, J. Perth, sadidler ahd leather-tealer 


; 
F 
; 
| 
age Probert, W. Holborn, Middlesex, wine and_spirit- 
merchant 
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Bucknall, J. Edinburgh, china, glass, and earthen- 
ware-dealer 


Clark, J. and Co, Glasgow, cotton-spinners 
Crawford, A. and Co. Glasgow, merchants and 


Fearame r, Anderson, and Jarvie, Glasgow, mer- 

chants 

Graham, A. and Co., and Graham, Macnicoll, and 
Co, G and Newfoundland, merchants 

Kirkwood, J. Edinburgh, spirit-dealer 

Knox, J. and Sons, Glasgow, cotton-yarn-mer- 
chants 

Lawson, W. Glasgow, 

Leitch, Hill, and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Macnicoll, R. G w, merchant 

M‘Donald and M‘Phail, Glasgow, merchants 

M‘Donald, D. Glasgow, m nt 

M‘Intyre, P. Glasgow, shoemaker and leather- 
merchant 


M ‘Kenzie, A. G » merchant 

M ‘Kenzie, A, jun. Inverness, merchant 

Manfredi, J. S. and Co. Govan, dyers 

Martin, G. Dundee, merchant and music-seller 

Morrison, G. and Co, Bonnington, near Leith, 
soap-manufacturers and merchants 

Munro, W. Glasgow, merchant and grocer 

Nelson, D. and Co, Pittentian, distillers 


Newhbigging, A. and Co. Glasgow, merchants and 


linendrapers 


Paul, D. Greenock, cloth-m erchant 
Reid, A. Glasgow, merchant 


Robertson and Jeffrey, Glasgow, wine and spirit- 
dealers 


Ross, T. Montrose, merchant 

Soutar and Walker, Dundee, wood-merchants 
and builders 

Steele, J, Edinburgh, carver and gilder 

Storry, W. Glasgow, surgeon and druggist 

Strong, F. Leith, merchant 

Taylor, M‘Intyre, and Cowan, Glasgow, spirit- 


dealers 
Wilson and Hill, Glasgow, slate-merchants 


DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, W. Edinburgh, hardware-merchant 
D. Brown, 25, Queen Street, 25th es 

Chambers, D. and Co. Lockerbie, woollen and 
linendrapers ; by G. Montgomerie, m»>rchapt 
in Dumfries, 135th 

Elder, W. Dalkeith, | er-merchant; by A. 
Gray, currier there, lst September 

Gardner, T. and J. Glasgow, mathematical-instru- 
ment-makers; by W. Carrick, accountant 
there, 9th August 

Gillies, C. Brechin, merchant; by J. Speed, 
writer there, 14th August 

Mitchell, A. Fiddesbeg of Foveran, farmer and 
cattle-dealer ; by D. Hutcheon, advocate in 
Aberdeen, 35d September 

Mitchell, J. St Ninian’s, tanner; by T. Smart, 
tanner, in Bannockburn, 25d August 

Scott, Burt, and Co. Kilconquhar, tanners ; by 
W. Inglis, Ardross, by Elie, 21st August. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June S. At Edinburgh, Mrs Carteret 
Scott, St John’s Street, a daughter. 

— 2). At Condie House, Mrs Oli- 
phant of Condie, a son and heir. 

— At Corsbie, Newton-Stewart, the 
Hon. Mrs Mon Stewart, a son. 

24. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Rear- 
Admiral Otway, Commander-in-chief, a 
daughter. 

27. At Hutton Hall, Essex, the Lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Bruce, a son. 

— In Argyllshire, Mrs Campbell of 
Dunmore, a son. 

— At Tarbolton, Mrs Archibald Hood, 
her twelfth son. 

July 2. Mrs Dr Anderson, Leith, a son. 

3. At Ramornie House, Fifeshire, the 
Lady of James Heriott, Esq. of Ramornie, 
a son. 


— At Nenthorn, Mrs Roy, a daughter. 


4. Mrs Dr Fleming, Flisk Manse, a son. 
er. 

8. At Stuart Hall, county Tyrone, the 
Countess of Castlestuart, a daughter. 

9. At Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden, a son. 

10. At Leith, Mrs Captain Ramage, 
Royal Navy, a daughter. 

10. At Tinnis, Mrs Ballantyne of Phau- 
hope, a son. 

13. At Balgonie Cottage, the Lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dayid Forbes, a son. 


13. At Fanralie, Mrs Fraser of Balnain, 
a son and heir. 

14. In Grosvenor Square, London, 
Viscountess Ebrington, a son. 

— At Portswood, Hants, the Lady of 
W. A. M‘Kinnon, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

— At Mayne, the Lady of Colonel Hay 
of Westerton, a son. 

15. At Landhall, Mrs Smith of Land- 
hall, a son. 

— At Paris, the Lady of Edward Sey- 
mour, Esq. @ son. 

— In Montague Square, London, the 
Lady of John Paterson, Esq. a daughter. 

16. At Houndwood House, the Lady of 

in Coulson, R. N. a daughter. 

— In Sackville Street, Dublin, the La- 
dy of James Traill Hall, Ksq. a danghter. 

18. At Kilbryde Caétle, Lady Campbell, 


3 son. 

19. At Shivas, Aberdeenshire, the Lady 
of Alex. Forbes Irvine, Esq. a som. 

20. The Right Honourable Lady Rendle- 
sham, a daughter. | 

22. At Greenridge, parish of Lesmaha- 


‘gow, Mrs John Semple, a son, being her 


eighteenth child—nine sons and nine daugh- 
ters, who are all alive, and in good health. 
23. At her father’s, Sir T. H. Liddel, 
Bart. Viscountess Normanby, a son and heir. 
— At Blairgowrie, Mrs Robertson of 
Cray, a ter. 


25. In wick Place, Edinburgh, 


: 


| 
ix 


Cunningham, W. Glasgow, manufacturer and 
ent 
The ‘Dalmarnoch Dyework Company, and the 
Greenhead Fou Company 
Dick, J. Edinburgh, bookseller 
ee Dunlop, C. Clyde Ironworks, manufacturer and oa: 
dealer in iron 
i 
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Register-—Marriages. [Aug. 
of Lock- At Port-Glasgow, Captain Robert 
Gilkison, to Miss Eleonora Brown, daugh- 


26. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Irving, @ daughter. 

27. At the Red Cottage, Elgin, the La- 
dy of Captain A. Mackenzie, @ son. 

— In Arlington Street, London, Lady 
Arabella M‘Leod, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Leod, of the Royal Scots, a son. 

29. At Yester, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone, No. 1, 

Street, a son. 

30. At Houston, Linlithgowshire, Mrs 

N. Shairp, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

April 6. Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 
of Brougham, in the county of Westmore- 
land, to Marianne, widow of the late John 
Spalding, Esq. of Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, and niece of Lord Auckland and 
Lord Henley. 

June 24. At Morefield, near Aberdeen, 
John Cameron, Esq. Surgeon, R. N. to 
Eliza, only daughter of Andrew Third, 
E 


At Bamborough Church, Raleigh 
Trevelyan, Esq. of Nether Witton, Nor- 
thumberland, to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of Robert Gray, Esq. of Shorestown, in 
the same 

28. At Dundee, Robert Stirling Graham, 
Esq. of Kincaldrum, to Miss Mary Ann 
Jobson, eldest daughter of John Jobson, 
Esq. of Rosemount. 

29. At Howlaws, Mr James Philips, 
merchant, Leith, to Jackie, youngest daugh- 
a of Thomas Drysdale, Esq. of Chester- 
July 1. At Stirling, Moncrieff Mitchell, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Christian, se- 
cend daughter of the late Rev. Alexander 
Moncrieff, Muckart. 

= At St Mary-le-bone Church, London, 
Major Charles Wood of the 10th Hussars, 
to Susan Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Watkins of Cumberland Place, 
Portman Square, and of Penoyer, Brecon- 

— At Gallanach, Dugald Campbell, 

ter Patrick Macdougall, 
Esq. of Gallanach. 

2. At Corslie, parish of Stow, Robert 
Allan, Esq. of Strawberry Hall, to Miss 
Rebecca Lawrie, daughter of the deceased 
John Lawrie, Esq. of Lowherriot. . 


5. At Morrishill, Mr William Barr,. 


writer in Paisley, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of John Sheddon, Esq. of Mor- 


— At Kelso, Mr Patrick Wilson, writer, 
Kelso, to Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr 


Dusting, agent for the Rank of 


ter of Richard Brown, Esq. Port-Glasgow. 

6. At Mary-le-bone Church, London, 
William Yates Peel, Esq. M. P. forthe 
borough of Tamworth, and second son of 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. to the Right Hon. 
Lady Jane Moore, second daughter of the 
Earl of Mount Cashel. 

8. At London, I. R. G. Graham, Esq. 
M. P. eldest son of Sir James Graham, 
Bart. of Netherby, to Fanny Callander, 
youngest daughter of James Campbell, 
Esq. of Ardkinglas. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York gave the bride away, 
and the Duchess of York was present at 
the ceremony. 

9. At Edinburgh, Robert M‘Queen, Esq. 
younger of Braxfield, to Zepherina, eldest 
daughter of Henry Veitch, Esq. of Eliock. 

12. At Ladysmill, Alexander Balloch, 
Esq. of Middlefield, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the Iate Robert Melville, Esq. 
Falkirk. 

— At Kilmarnock, Thomas M‘Clelland, 
Esq. agent for the Bank of Scotland there, 
to Miss Isabella Tod, yo daughter 
of the late Rev. Michael Tod, minister of 
Dreghorn. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Thomson, 
Esq. W. S. to Ann, eldest daughter of 
Charles Hay, Esq. Great King Street. 
- 13. At Laverock Bank, John Street, 

sq. Royal Regiment of Artillery, to Ca- 
therine, second daughter of Henry Jardine, 
Esq. of Harwood. . 

— At Edinburgh, Mr J. F. Williams, 
to Miss Margaret Pillans, daughter of Mr 
James Pillans, printer. 

— At Edinburgh, William Bogue, Esq. 
of Kirkland, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel John West. 

— At Coldstone, James Black, Esq, to 
Mary Ann, third daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Farquharson, minister there. 

14. At Castle Douglas, William Miller, 
Esq. Sweethope, Bothwell, to Sarah, second 

ter of the late Peter Mayoh, Esq. 
Castle Douglas. . 

—At Erskine Manse, James Haldane'Tait, 
Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, to Stewart, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Cuninghame of wnie. 

15. At Aberdeen, William Allen, Esq- 
to Anne, daughter of the late P. Duncan, 


— At London, Charles Drummond, Esq- 
jun. to the Hon. Mary Dulsebella Eden, 
sister of Lord Auckland. 


More, teller, Bank, to Catharine, 
eldest daughter of the late Walter Lock- 
hart k of Session. 


17. At Paris, first at the church of As- 
sumption, Rue St Honoré, and 
at thechapel of the English Ambassador, 
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and in the ce of his Excellency, Co- 
lonel the Comte de Mondreville, of the 


King’s Garde de Corps, Knight of the 
Royal Military Order of St Louis, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, &c. to 
Lady Maria Caroline Brudenel Bruce, eld- 
est daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Aylesbury. 

19. At London, the Hon. Frederic Syl- 
vester North Douglas, only son of Lord 
Glenbervie, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
William Wrightson, Esq. of Cusworth. 

— At Paisley, Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary-General J. Paterson, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr John 
Miller, manufacturer. 

— At Kilmarnock, the Rev. Robert 
Stirling, to Miss Jane, eldest daughter of 
Mr Wm. Rankin, wine-merchant and post- 
master there. 

20. At Alness, the Rev. J. Welsh, A. M. 
to Isabella, daughter of Mr D. Monro. 

21. At Edinburgh, Major Orr, of the 
Royal Fuzileers, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the late Spencer Boyd, Esq. of Pinkill, 
Ayrshire. 

22. At Edinburgh, James Crawford, 
Esq. W. 8. to Miss Eliza Bell. 

— At Aberdeen, Dr Williamson, phy- 
sician, to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. John Craigie, Old Deer. 

23. At Perth, Lieutenant Charles Mac- 
arthur, of the 79th regiment of foot, to 
Miss Elizabeth Campbell, second daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Campbell, Esq. She- 
riff-clerk of the county of Inverness. 

26. At Leith, Lieutenant William Rid- 
dock, of the 4th, or King’s own regiment, 
to Isabella Telfer Taylor, daughter of the 
eg Alexander Taylor, of the Customs, 

27. At Fortrose, John Grant, Esq. of 
Cloghill, Aberdeenshire, to Miss Simona 
Janet Mackenzie, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain Kenneth Mackenzie of New- 
ton. 

Lately—At London, Captain the Hon. 
Robert Rodney, brother to Lord Rodney, 
to Ann, youngest daugliter and co-heiress of 
the late Thomas Dennett, Esq. of Lock 
Ashurst. mi? 

DEATHS. . 

Died at Lichfield, after extreme and pro- 
tracted sufferings, early on Tuesday 
morning the 13th July, Mary, the wife of 
Thomas White, Esq. of the Close. By her 
lamenting family and attached friends, her 
memory will be long and affectionately be- 
loved and revered. Within the city of 
Lichfield it will, doubtless, be ever 
fully cherished, when it is recollected that 
she was principally instrumental to the 
foundation of the female charity school. 
Her érust was in God ; her reward also is 
with the Most High. 
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Died at Edinburgh, on the 20th July, 
aged 70, John Playfair, Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


Oct. 1818. At Calcutta, George Hamil- 
ton, second son of the late John Hamilton, 
Esq. of Polmont Bank. 

20. At Badula, in Ceylon, of the jungle 
fever of that island, Captain Archibald 
of his Majesty's 86th light in- 
antry company, most sincerely regretted 
by all his brother officers. 

Dec. 23. In the interior of India, Ensign 
James Rannie Anderson, of the Hon. East 
India Company's engineers, youngest son 
of John Anderson, Esq. of Wintertield. 

Jan. 13, 1819. At Bangalore, after a 
short illness, William Simpson, Esq. mer- 
chant, Madras. 

14. At Batavia, Mr John Tait, son of 
the late Mr Andrew ‘Tait, Windygates, 
Fifeshire, clerk in the house of Messrs Col- 
ville, Juttings, and Co. 

March 27. At Golden Grove Estate, 
Island of Tobago, after a severe illness, 
Archibald Campbell, Esq. aged 24 years; 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of 
Glendaruel, Argyllshire. 

April 20. At Jamaica, Thomas Muir, 
son of John Muir, Esq. of Greenhall, 
Blantyre. 

May 14. At Sancta Maura, Captain 
Thomas Hood, 75th regiment, eldest son 
of Thomas Hood, Esq. of Hardacres. 

30. At Paris, Alexander, son of Mr 
William Rose, Dornoch. 

June 15. At Edinburgh, in her 20th ieee 
year, Miss Elizabeth Lightbody, only eee 
daughter of the late Mr James me ae 
hat manufacturer in Glasgow ; and, on the 
2ist, his son, Mr James Lightbody, hat- 
ter, in his 22d year. 

— At Bermuda, Richard Frederic Baird, 
youngest son of Sir James Garditier Baird 
of Saughtonhall, Bart. 

Suddenly, Mr James W. te- 
nant in Hopridge, aged 72, much and 


y regretted. 
_ 17. :At London, aged 82, William Wal. 
lis, Esq. the oldest surgeon in the British ee be 
navy, and last remaining of those who, in mah. 4 
the year 1784, under the command of ie 
Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul. | 
grave, in the Racehorse and Carcase, went eet. a 
the expedition to the North Pole, in which 
enterprise he was Surgeon on board the ; 
Carcase, and on board which the late Lord arty 
Viscount Nelson, then a boy, acted as Mid- eS 
shipman, and who in perilous voya a 
formed a friendship with the devesant, 
which only ended by his Lordship’s death. 
The deceased was in the memorable en- 
ent of the Ist of June 1794, on board 
rd Howe's ship. 
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18. At Glasgow, Mr J. Hepburn, writ- Broke 
ing master, aged 57; and, on the 2lst, m4 
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his son James, aged 11. They were inter- 
red in one grave. 

19. At Perth, Mrs Stewart of Bon- 
skeid. 

21. At Newton-upon-Ayr, Mr James 
Turner, aged 100. e was a serjeant in 
the King’s army in the year 1745. 

—- At Glassmount, Alexander, youngest 
son of the late Burridge Purvis, Esq. of 
Glassmount. 

— At London, a few days after his ro- 
turn from India, Lieutenant Thomas Car- 
michael, of the Hon. East India Company's 
service. 

22. At Grange, Burntisland, Jane, young- 
est daughter of Mr James Hamilton, Ac- 
comptant-General of Excise. 

— At London, Mary, Baroness Mor- 
daunt, of Turvey, aged 82. By her death 
this old Peerage descends to his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon. 

23. At Clunie, parishj of Terregles, Mr 
Samuel M‘Minn, farmer, aged 81. 

— At Milton, the infant son of Sir Da- 
vid Hunter Blair. 

— At Airdrie, the Rev. Andrew Dun. 
eanson, minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation there, in the 52d year of his age, 
and 27th of his ministry. 

— At Bath, Captain Philip Dumaresgq, 
R.N. 

— At Paris, John Robinson, Esq. M. P. 
a Lieutenant-General in the army, and Co- 
lonel of the GOth foot. 

24. At Cheltenham, Licutenant-General 


‘Charles Reynolds, of the Hon. East India 


Company’s service, on the Bombay estab- 
lishment. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Richmond, 
merchant, Blair Street. 

25. At Bath, John Blackwood, Esq. late 
of Quebec, a Member of Council of the 


province of I.ower Canada. 
26. Of an apoplectic fit, Thomas Philip 
Lamb, Esq. M. P. 


~~ At Hursley Park, in Hampshire, Sir 
William Heathcote, Bart. He ae 
the county of Southampton in suc- 
cessive Parliaments, but retired from pub- 
lic life at the general election of 1806, on 
account of ill health. 

27. At Middleton House, John Hepburn 
Mitchelson, youngest son of the late Archie 
bal Mitchelson, Esq. of Middleton. 

28. At Dumfries, Miss Lawrie of Crofts, 

-- At Leith, William Chisholm, Esq. 
late merchant in Inverness, and for maby 
agistrates of that town. 
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vid Kennedy, Esq. one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, and Deputy Licute- 
nant for the ceunty of Cumberland. 

30. At Abbeville, suddenly, Marma- 
duke Constable Maxwell, Esq. of Evering- 
ham, in the county of York, and Nithsdsic 


- in Scotland. After the funeral ceremony, 


which was performed with great ace 
cording to the Catholic ritual, Miss _ 
well walked round her father’s coffin, and 
kissed it several times.—Paris paper. 

— At London, Major-General Thomas 
Hawkshaw, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Bengal establishment. 

— At Edinburgh, William Lawson, 
Esq. late of Girthead. 

July 1. Anne Sophia Shipley, daughter 
of William Green, Esq. of Stanway Hall ; 
and, in the evening of the same day, her 
twin sister, Harriet Mary Francis. 

— At Dunbar, of scarlet fever, Marion 
Hepburn, eldest daughter of George San- 
dilands, Esq.; and, on the 3d, George 
Macfarlane, son of Mrs Sandilands and 
the late Duncan Macfarlane, Esq. Glas- 
gow. 

— At Kelso, in the 102d year of hisage, 
John Wight, for many years fisherman at 
Craigover, near Maxton. 

2. At Auchencairn, in the parish of 
Kirkmahoe, aged 75, Mrs Mary Anderson, 
relict of the late Alexander Walker, Esq. 
of Auchencairn. 

— At Inverness, in his 67th year, uni- 
versally regretted, Mr James Wills, whe 
has been one of the teachers of the Inver- 
ness Academy since its institution. 

— At Newbyth, Mrs Maria Ga- 
i spouse of Robert Baird of Newbyth, 


sq. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Wal- 
ker, formerly a brewer and bailie of that 
city. 
— At Viewfield, near Stirling, Major 
Alexander Stewart, Fasnacloich, in the 
84th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Major Thomas 
Broughame, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Paris, Laurence Oli E 
of Gask. 
James Hill, Esq. of Busby. 

At Glammis, Patrick Proctor , 

of Halkerton. 

~— At Newabbey, Miss Isabella Ander- 

son, daughter of John Anderson, Esq. of 
Fermoy, Ireland. 

5. At Edinburgh, Ann Hamilton, young- 
est daughter of Alexander Blair, Esq. wri- 
ter to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Ranken, 


late of Port Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
ugal Street, 
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q | 4 29. At Paris, the Hon. Alice Kmily 
| Perry, second daughter of Lord Louvaine, 
§ | in the eleventh year of her age. 4 
ie 30. At Crosby Lodge, near Carlisle, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, Da. on. 
He | George Ramsay and Co. Printers, Edinburgh. 
i 


